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INTRODUCTION. 



The Fifth Annual CJonvention of "the College of 
Teachers'' proved iteelf to be one of unusual interest 
The discussions were of a more practical character 
than ordinary, and conducted with uncommon earnest- 
ness and fideUty, so as to inspire a confident hope, that 
this institution will live, being constitued on a basis of 
UNIVERSAL GOOD, attractuig to it the sympathies of 
benevolent and considerate men, and, fi-om its veiy 
nature, ^eluding all selfish, narrow, and sectarian 

prmciples. , ^ , 

We are enabled to present the greater part of the 

ieg[iilsir aoriimAnta^ and firagments of the discussions. 
But, as is usual in such cases, that which is most vital 
and interesting, is often the least capable of being 
seized and embodied : it has left a salutary impression 
on the minds of those who were present, but neither 
the form of the words nor the felicity of the concep- 
tion can be recalled* 

We subjoin a synopsis of the views, from which the 
utility of this and similar institutions can be estimated; 
and we beg, that they may be most deliberately 
examined. 

The American Government is founded on the right 
of universal sufirage : that is to say, on the acknowl- 
edgement of the sovereignty, not merely of states or 
orders of men, but of individuals. In theory, it 
offers a tribute of respect to each man's understand- 
ing ; it takes each man by the hand, however incon- 
siderable his condition, and says to him, ^^we respect 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

your opinion, we desire to know it; for, occupying a 

situation which is peculiar, we are aware that you see 

the commonwealth in a light in which no other one 

precisely views it." Such is universal suffrage, and 

such is the language implied in it It acknowledges 

the sovereignty of the individual ; it secures to every 

man that political consideration which belongs to him 

as a rational being, and which the God who made 

him designed him to possess. He is a responsible 

agent, invested with the right of self-government; he 

is such in the eye of Heaven, he ought to be such in 

the regard of his countrymen. But it is evident, that 

the right of universal suffrage, however important, 

becomes a d^ad letter^ unless means are taken to 

render if oiE>o*«o.i. I* io Ui ^rc^^ ^jj^t a man may 

express an opinion, unless he is put in a siiuati^a io 

form a right one. 

The Revolution, and the various i;uiisiuuiiv««t 
charters which arose out of it, conferred on our coun^ 
trymen the letter of freedom, and the means must be 
employed by the present generation to fill it with 
spirit Thanks to the kindness of an auspicious 
Providence, the letter is yet safe and whole: the boon 
of universal suf&age has been conferred, and caimot 
be recalled : Democracy (we use the word in its best 
and legitimate sense) has been inscribed on all the 
institutions, customs and laws of these flourishing 
republics ; and in characters so deeply and essen- 
tially engraved, that they never can be torn out or 
obliterated, unless the whole frame-work of them 
should be destroyed. As Teachers, and lovers of 
mankind, we rejoice that this is so, for we tepose 
more confidence in the whole of human nature than 
in any part of it. And, although thousands have 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 

beep the attempts to fix an infallible boundary between 
the wise and foolish, between those who should govern, 
and tho$e who should be subject : we are satisfied 
that all such experiments have proved themselves to 
be, in the long run, not merely futile, but even per- 
nicious. There is lio safety but in God and the 
People : one God and the whole People. And 
hence arises the necessity for Education : we must 
know God, — the relation in which we stand to him, 
and to one another : and the acquisition of this 
knowledge is Education, ^— true, practical, useful Edu- 
cation, ramifying and distributing itself into all those 
branches of science and literature, which are com- 
monly comprehended under the name. It is through 
this means that ^'Universal Sufirage " must act as the 
grea,t cementing law of human society, — the law of 
mutual love and kindness, not of terror and alarm ; 
and yet such is the aspect which it wjll wear, and in 
this country every year more and more, if it shall 
be coupled with Ignorance and Vi<;e, — ujxfeeling, 
unthinking Depravity ; — it will speak in terror, con- 
tinually so, unless Education, a gentle, a Gbrisdanizing, 
a rational Education be consociated with it, as an 
inseparable ally^ binding jnan to man in all the broth- 
erly and ennobling ties of protection on the one hand, 
and services on the other, mutually and reciprocally 
rendered. There is a provision jn the very laws of 
human nature for this happy and firm consociation, in 
xhe variety of natural talents with which individuals 
are gifted. Artificial castes destroy society or embit- 
ter it : the natural distinctions of mind conserve and 
endear it But what is particularly worthy of remark 
is, that the moment these natural distinctions are 
attempted to be converted intd artificial ones, by 
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e introduction: 

sefparating society into ranks with chasms between, 
their end is defeated, jheir power is gone ; for as 
magnets by their mutual attractions strengthen each 
other's powers, so is it with regard to these natural 
orders of mind, they grow stronger in giving and re- 
ceiving. 

For these reasons, it will be seen ihat Education 
ought to be universal,^— bestowed equally on all, 
giving to each as much as he is capable of receiving. 
If you will make republican men, you must have 
republican Education : — all the youth should be edu- 
cated together, which they might be virtuously and 
efficiently, if the system were rightly managed ; for 
nothing then would be vulgar but vice : and that vice 
and vulgarity are often synonymous, is to be ascribed 
mainly to the fact that, as yet no powerful and good 
system of Republican Education has been any where 
established. For we cannot entertain the belief that a 
gysfeni of Republican Education would be either 
ignoble or unworthy of the highest admiration. For, 
although it would be its main design, no doubt^ to 
bestow usefiil moral instructions on all, particularly on 
those who, irom accident or otherwise, are most 
unprovided, \e\ in regarding " the low," it would not 
neglect " the high," but would patronize, foster, and 
shield the most tender buds of Genius and of Art, 
while at the same time it showed itself to be Ae most 
faithful and steady friend of rough, honest, persevering 
Industry. For we cannot but believe, that Itepubli- 
canism involves ill it ^nd implies the most perfect 
condition of hutnan nature; and, consequently, that it 
excludes not a single element of honor or usefulness, 
that in any age or country has ever belonged to it. 
It is destined to gather up and collect within itself all 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

the good and worth which other goveminents have 
contemned or overlooked, and to retain at the same 
time all that they have cherished and protected. But 
the worth which has always been the most neglected 
is that of the ^^ laboring classes.'' It was this worth 
which Christianity first brought into the field, arid it is 
this which a Republican Education must first study to 
establish. For the neglect of this, whole regions and 
generations have been cursed with that worst of mala- 
dies, a deadening and sickening sentimentality, a woe- 
begone and dying philosophy. Let American philo- 
sophy and American mind seek h^lth and vigor, and 
enjoy them too, in sympathising and communicating 
constantly with the whole body of the People ; it is 
popular Education which must form the soil in which 
alone a ;truly National Literature can take root and ' 
thrive: 

Quantum vertice ad auras 
Aetherias, tantum radice ad Tartara tendit. 

When such a system of Education shall be estab- 
lished, (and it must ere long,) with how little solicitude 
may a father then leave his children behind him, 
although cut off* in the prime of his days, and without 
any provision made for them ; for he will leave them 
to the mercy of his country;, who, in her pubUc schools, 
will open an asylum for their minds, where their moral 
and intellectual capacities may be unfolded, their 
characters discovered, and their native aptitudes of 
talent wisely and rightfiilly directed. He who leaves 
money to his children is uncertain whether he leaves 
them a blessing or a Curse ; (the latter more often 
than the former ;) but he, who by the exertions 
of an enlightened public spirit, will do his utmost at 
the present time to establish a system of republican, ' 
christian, popular and universal education, is sure of 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

entailing a Messing, not only on his own offipring, bat 
on his country, and the human race. 

May He, one of the marks of whose religion it is, 
that ^' the poor are eyangelised,'' prosper these endea- 
vors (for He it was who prompted them) to extend 
the blessings of moral and intellectual freedom among 
mankind, — to introduce a more intrinsic! and rational 

CIVILIZATION. 
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PROCEEDINGS , 

01* THE 

COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 



PART I. 

MINUTES. 



Cincinnati^ Monday^ October 5^ 1835. 
At 9 o'clock, A. M., " The Western Literary Institute 
and College of Professional Teachers," commenced its filth 
annual meeting in the Enon Baptist Church. 

The President Albert Picket, Sen., of this city, assisted 
by I Vice President, Rev. Elijah Slack, M. D., took the 
chfdr. 

D. L. Talbott, the Recording Secretary, present and 
officiating. 

After some time spent in introduction and acquaintance 
the College adjourned to the Lecture room, to hear the annual 
introductory address by Professor T. J. Biggs, of Lane Semi- 
nary, "on Domestic Education." 

This address constitutes the 2d Art. of the 2d part of this 
> V)l., page 47. 

The Rev. J. B. Cook, of Cincinnati, officiated at Chaplain. 
After the delivery of the above address, the College 
adJcMirned untfl 2 o'clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
At St o'clock, P. M.,the College convened pursuant to 
adjournment. . 

The President assisted by the Vice President took the 
chair an<i called the meetfaoig to ordet, after which the President 
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12 MINtJtBS. 

proceeded to deliver his annual introductory address, to 
the members of the College. See Art. I9page $7. 

Extracts from the minutes of last year were then read by 
the Recording Secretary. ; 

The Local Executive Committee submitted their annual 
report as follows, viz: 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Of the Local Executive Committee of the "College of Pror 
fessional TeacherV'^o the Qosvention of 1835: Oct. 5tb* 
Gentlemen:-^ After the adjou^meBt of the Convention of kst 
year, the nnfiniahed business of thle College, referred by vote to your 
Executive Committee, and the regular business of the recess were 
eairly taken up and disposed of, as the following |teport will show. 

The Committees appointed by the College in session, as your minutes 
specify, were duly organized. Such committees as the iixecutive 
were directed to raise, on matters which had been submitted to the 
College, were^ at aa early d^te, appointed, bo as to give time for 
mature reports. The business of publishing the Minutes and Lectures 
in a respectable volume, according to^ the wish of the College, was 
fbund to be one of no small magnitude. An arrangement, ibr the pub- 
lication of 1000 copies, on euitable terms, was > finally made wMi 
Jofiiah Drake, Esq., an extensive Book*sel]er, in Cincinnati/ The 
oogiitract is concisely the followii^g: That Aft. Drake engages to pu)b* 
lish 1000 copies of the Transactions. of the College for the sum of 
$700 ; that f^r his compensation, he is to take the subscriptioQ opened 
for that purpose, as far as made, amounting to — dollars, and to derive 
the baknc0 from the sale of the work, at 1,00 per vol., retail, and 
return the surplus, whatever it may ho, to the College. You*^ Com- 
mittee b»ve undeniteod that, at tlie present time, Mr. Drake has 
received something over, $500; about t^fp-thixds; of the edition Jms 
been, bound, and the remainder is in sheets. Your Committee. have 
received a portion of the volumes they require for gratuitous distri- 
bution. In the sale of the work, and risk of payment, the College^ 
in no way responsible. 

After the formation of the coiitract, concisely -alluded to, thrdlgh 
the unwearied attention of the publishing com^nitteeof the Exeeitive, 
the work was seasonably issued, and is, at this tim^, eonaidembiy di»- * 
tributed. What reception the public have given to a volume V trans- 
actions in the fourth year of the operations of the College, y ok, geotle- 
meuy are best able to judge. Tour Committee toted to send one of the 
volumes to each of the twenty-four Literary Colleges in the West, 
and to several other Seminaries of interest in the valley. The volumes 
iMKve been inostly forwardidd «0 directed. 1b Qonneetiion ,with your 
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UIN0TE9. 13 

tranflactioim for the past yeat, a ttrettlar waa sent to each of the 
dollegea and Seminariea as abo7e» iayiting their faculties or teachera 
to a friendly co-operation on the basinesa of eduoation, and to be 
^prepared to forward delegates and lecturers to the convention now 
^session, that the wisdom and experience of the Valley might* be 
properly concentrated. 

Your Committee would herrremark, that such is the floodof immigra- 
tion fbom all quartorsof the world, and so rapid is our natural progreai in 
population, that there is no time for relaxation, if we regard the wel- 
fare of our country. The Valley, filling up at the rate of 150,000 to 
300,000 a year, most importunately exhorts this body to energetic and 
persevering action. The most disastrous consequences would result 
from the ignorance and misrule of a fbreign immigration, if the guar- 
dians of education, and the teachers of science and morals do not act 
in concert; and carry through the length and breadth of the land, the 
most improved and able methods of imparting instruction -to the rising 
generation. It will be perceived that, from our local situation, the 
labor before us i^ immense, but not impossible. We rejoice that many 
parts of the West' are waking up to its importance. We have bad 
the satisfaction to see the influence of this Convention, since its 
organization in 1831, extending like leven^ and we ardently wish that 
the whole lump may be speedily and thoroughly levened. Several 
important associations on the subject of education since your last 
Convention have held meetings, especially iaKentucky and Ohio, and 
the deliberations were of the most grave and interesting character. 
In several counties inOhio,associations of teachers have been formed, 
auxiliary to the College ofProfessional'Teachers, some of whose dele- 
gates are nowwith us, prepared to deliberate on all the important mat- 
ters to be submitted to your consideration during the present week* We 
have seen an impulse, though slow, given to improvements in education, 
through many parts of the great West. It has been, as we verily 
believe, the influence' of this General Convention, B.nd of others more 
local, which has caused schools, academies, and colleges to arise 
within two or three years in our forests, and multiply around us in a 
manner unprecedented. Is it not to an operation of this kind, in our 
populous cities, at this moment, that we owe many of the-elegant aqd 
substantial buildings, dedicated to common school education, by which 
a Way is opening to bring rnorcU instruction to the very doors of all 
io community! 

One other cheering fact we advert to in this connection. The eSorta 
making to 'Connect morale instruction with scientific principle. By a 
unanimous vote in your last Conventio)!, the jSt'6/e was recommended 
at a «« text-'' or class "hook in every institution of education.*' The 
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14 MINUtES. 

(prdp<»iti0ii is now conceded that scientific principles andmonl instro^' 
tion must ^e united^ in every department of education, if we expect tc 
prepare our youth to guard and defendihefree iautiiutiont af our cQuntrf^ 
On this subject /singular as it may appear, we are glad talearu that Prus-' 
si«,-Germany, and even France, are leading the way. TheseGovern* 
mentfi, though aristocratic, are now maintaining that science without 
morals are measurably pernicious ; ^nd that morals can <mly be taught 
by. a proper examination of the sacred scriptures, flence, they are 
introducing the Bible into, all their schools and seminaries of kaming. 
This is now the fifth year since our organization, and we have seen 
that our labor is not in vain. The example set at our previous delibe- 
rations has excited a spirit of enquiry in regard to the best and most 
efficient modes of instruction, among pupils as well as tea^hers^ 
Hence, the interest with which many persons, of both se^tes^ repair to the 
halls of our deliberations. Since our first organization, in 1831 » asso*^ 
ciations^of experienced teachers have been foitned to the North, to 
the East, and to the West ; all within the compass of the V«lley, so 
that, in the emphatic language of Mr. Brougham, - - The schoql^master 
is abroad in the land." Some years since a Convention, limited in its 
extent, was formed in the state of New York, whose labors produced 
results of value to the cause of education, wherever its transactioni^ 
were made known. Whether that association is, at present, efficient 
your committee are not informed* " The American School Society,'* 
organized in New England since the College of Teachers was under 
way, is prospering and pouring out its streams of inforination to every 
schoolmaster in the distant borders of that land ofenterprise. Let asso* 
ciations, for the advancement of education, be fofmedinNew England ^ 
in the Middle States, in the South, and in the .Great Valley ; and 
when all these have met and deliberated, and published to the- world 
their labors, let a JicUional Institute of Teachers be formed by delega- 
tions from iheBQ four great branches ; let sectional jealousies, too con* 
. temptible in so hallowed a cause, be laid aside ; let untrammeled and 
mature deliberations ripen into sage decision ; and, in a period not 
very remote, a revolution will be effected in almost every department 
of instruction, at which the most experienced teachers will be aston- 
ished. The march of science will be rapid ; . and a sound and substan- 
tial mG^r^l education will adorn and bl^ss society^ 

In conclusion, your committee have to remark that, in their judg- 
ment, every thing has been done, which could be expected,' to render 
the present convention efficient. 

They beg leave to intimate that, in conducting l^heir business, debts 
h ave been necessarily Incurred, which cannot be liquidated without 
your aid. The Treasurer's report will give^you a view of the stats' 
ef yt>ur funds. If then, the debts be ascerta^ed, yon will know ta 
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ivhat eactent means' we to be provided. We requeet an attention to 

this aubject as early,, in your session, an is convenient, 

ELIJAH SLACK, 
ALBERT PICKET, 
A..KINMONT, 
JNO. L. TALBOTT, 
ISAAC VAN EATON, 
BAVID L. TALBOTT. 

Oa motion of J. L. Van Doren, of Lexington, it was 
Resolvedj^Tii^i delegates from Auxiliary Societies be re- 
quested to report and take their seats,'' upon which delegates 
from Hamilton, Prebble, Butler, Montgomery and Pickaway 
^associations, appeared and took their seats. 

The report of the Committee "on the best method of estab- 
lishing and forming Common Schools in the West," was sub- 
mitted and read by the Chairman, Mr. Samuel L&wib. 

On the adoption of tihe above report an animated discussion 
look place in which Messrs. Drake, Kinmont, Hon. Judge 
Looker, Timothy Walker, W. H. McGuffy and E. D. Mans- 
jScld took p^rt. 

The College then adjourned until 7 o'clock. 

Dayid L. Talbott, Ifec. Sec^y. 
At 7 o'clock, P. M., the members of the College and citi- 
zens assembled at the church to hear the Report "on Anato- 
iny and Physiology as a branch of study in schools," by 
Alszandsr Kinmont. 

The Rev. Samukl Lkwis, officiated as Chaplain. 
After the report was read the subject was taken up for 
discussion and continued until half past 10 o'clock, when the 
College adjourned. 

For the above Report and Discussdon, see Art. V., of the 
5d part of this volume. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Tuesday^ A. Jf., OcU 6^A, 18S5. 
The College met for business agreeably to adjournment, at 
a o'clock, 

The minutes of Monday were read and approved. 
On motion of M. G. Williams of Springfield, a committee 
of one was appointed to contract with Hr« Charles McBa£^, 
to report, the enusing discussions of the College. 

Committee. M. G. Williams, 
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Nathanie} Holley, from the Committee on the Course of 
Study, proposed by the late Thomas Smith Gfimke, submitted 
a Report which was read and adopted. This Report consti- 
tutes the 8th Art* of the 2d part of this volume. . . 
On motion of R. Moreceaft, it was 
Resolved, "that the election of officers for the ensuing year 
be made the o;rder of the day for Thursday next, at 2 o'clock, 
P. M." 

On motion, the College adjourned to hear the lecture for 
this hour. 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., iProfessor J. W. Scott, of Miami 
University, delivered an address "ou the importance of a 
more Practical Education.". See Art. IV., page 8d. 
The Rev* 6« P. Aydslott, officiated as Chaplaio* 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
At 2 o'clock, the College assembled for business pursuant 
to adjournment. 

The President A. Picket, assisted by the Vice President of 
Ohio, in th^ chair. 

The report of the Committee "on the questions submitted 
by the Trustees of the city District Scbqols," at t|ie last 
annual meeting, was submitted by Dariu^ Davekpqrt. 

The report was taken up, read by sections, amended,, a|id 
adopted in part. 
For an abstract of the above Report, se(& 1 2tb Ax\* of this Vol. 
. Qa motion of Isaac Van E^ton, duly seconded, it was 
BesQhed, " that a committee of Hye be apppipted to pre- 
.pare subjects for report for the next ai^nu?il |neetingt" Upon 
which the following gentlemen were appointed, viz: 
M. G. WILLIAMS, Spriagfield, 0. 
T. J. BIGGS, Lane Seminary, Q. 
A. PICKET, Cincinnati, O. 
J. L. VAN DOREN, Lexijigton, Ky, 
Wm. H. McGUPFY, Oxford, O. 

On motion the College adjourned 

David L. Talbott, i?6(?. iStfc'y. 

At 7 o'cock, P« M., the members of the college and citi- 
zens assembled to hear the report on common schools, by 
Samuel Lewis; and the "Lecture on the relative duties of 
parents and teachers," by Professor W. U. McGuffy, of 
Oxford. ^ 
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For the above Lecture and Report, with the succeeding 
Discussion, see Arts. YL and VII., of part IL, of this volume* 
MORNING SESSION. 

. Wednesday^ A. 3f., OcU 7, 1835. 

The college met pursuant to adjournment. President 
Picket in the chair. 

On knotion, made and seconded, it was 

R^solved^ "That a committee of five be appointed to nomi- 
nate officers for the ensuing year." 

Committee on the above ; 

W, H. McGUFFY. 
M. G. WILLIAMS, 
SAMUEL LEWIS, 
J. W. SCOTT, 
N, HOLLEY, 

The Treasurer'^ report being called for, was read by the 

Treasurer, Isaac Van Eaton, and accepted. 

On motion of M. G. Williams, duly seconded, it was 
Resolved^ "That a committee of three be appointed to 

obtain subscriptions to the 2d Vol. of the Transactions." 

Gommittee^— W. H. McGUFFY,] 

JOHN HILTON, 
M. G. WILLIAMS. 
On motion, it was 

Resolved^ "That J. L. Van Doren be a conunittee to 
report on the propriety of employing a general Superinten- 
dent for the city District Schools.'^ 
Adjourned* 

At U o'clpck, A. Mf, the college met to hear the report 
''^on Elocution and Extemporaneous Speaking," by > Donald 
McLeop; * 

The Rev. J. W. Scott, officiated as Chaplain. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2 o'clock, P* M., the members re-assejnbledfor business. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved^ "That D* Davenport and Samuel Lewis be a 
committee to prepare the vote on the questions submitted by 
-die Trustees of the Common Schods, and transmit the decis- 
ion to said board." ^ 

*This report having been publisbed by tbe author, through another 
mediam, the committee declined re^-publiahing it.---£d. 

2* 
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18 MiltUfES. 

E. D. MANsFiJEtDj from the confimittee oh that subject sub- 
mitted a report " on a Manual of Instraetion for the Missis- 
sippi Valley," which was ad6pt€fd. . , 
This'Report Qonstitutes the 9th Art. of 2d p&rt of this vol. 
J. L. Van Doren, from the same committee^ submitted the 
' "Contents" of a Manual, of 300 pages, prepared by himself, 
which was read, and on motion of Alexander Kinmont, duly 
seconded, it was 

Resolved, ^'That the College approve the objects of Mn 
Van Doren's ^Manual,' but, that the work is too extensive 
for their examination, and that it be recommended that he 
proceed with the completion of .said work arid publish it." 

On motion, it was 
"^ Resolved, "That the Rev. Mr. HoRREL,and the Rev. Joshua 
L. Wilson, of Cincinnati, and Dr. Harrison, of Louisville, be 
requested to sit as corresponding members of the Convention. 
' On motion of J. L. Van Doren, it was 

tiesolvedii " That a committee of three be appointed to 
draft a petition to each Legislative body in the Western and 
South Western States, early the coming winter, praying 
.them to pass Legislative enactments in behalf of Universal 
Education, in their respective territories, and report the saipe 
to this College before its final adjournment." - 

In connection withi the above, twelve resolutions, by th6 
same, embodying the outline of a plan of Uniyorsal Educa- 
tion Were submitted, which, after deliberation were referred, 
in connection with the following, ^td the committee on the 
petition. \ ' 

Committee on the above— — C. E. STOWE. 

S. LEWIS, 
J. L. VAN DOREN. 

On motion- of Professor S-rowK, it was 

Resolve Ai^Th^i the committee be instructed to petition 
for the . universal establishment ainl support of Common 
Schools, and Seminaries for the education^ of Teachers J*\ 

A communication was received, from Dr. DANisti Draiuc^ 
inviting the members of the College to his house, on Friday 
evening, at 7 o'clock, wWch invitation, on motion of Dr. 
Atdelott, was acQepted. , 
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The CoHege then adjourned untU 8 o'clock, Thursday 
morning*^ 

David L. Talbott, I&c. Sec*y. 

At 7 o'clock V* M.f a "Report on the Education of Immi-. 
grants," was read by Professor C. E. Stowe, delegate from 
the Immigrant's Friend Society.. 

The Vice President of the College, the Rev. Elijah Slack, 
officiated as Chaplain. 

After the reading of the Report, a public subscription for 
defraying^ the< expenses of the College was entered intd, ^d 
on6 hundred dollars were subscribed. 
ThcrCoUege was then organized. . 

The .Rev. Joshua L. Wilson offered the following resolu- 
tion, accompanied by some spirited remarks, which, after fur- 
ther discussion, was unanimously adopted, viz: 

Besalved, " That this College heartily approve the objects 
of the Immigrant's Friend Society, as exhibited in the able 
Uepbrt just readrf" 

On motion of Dr. Drake, it was unanimously 
Resolved^ " That it be recommended by this College to the 
citizens of Cincinnati^tp(eni:oll themselves Jas members and 
contributors of the Immigrant's I^riend Society, as the only 
means by which its usiefulness can be extended to the requi- 
site degree." . : 

Previous to the adoption of the above resolutiQns,^a discus- 
sion aro$e, in which Messrs. Drake, Wilson, Mansfield 
Walker, and EaNMONi* took par^; 
For the Report and Discussion^ see Art* III., page 61. 
On motion of A. Kinmont, it was 

Sesohedf^'Theit this College recognize the importiemce of 
Elocution a§ a branch of education, and recqmmend its 
adoption in schools." ,. 

On motion the CoHege adjourned. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Thursdaj/yOct.QjlBSS. 
At 8 6'clock the College assembled agreeably to adjourn-^ 
ment. Prerident Picket in the chair. 

The minutes of Monday we^re read and accepted. An ex- 
tract cf a letter from th^ Rev, P. S. Pall, Vice President o( 
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the College for Kentucky, was read by 0. L. LeonarI), of 
Louisville, expressing his hearty concurrence in the objects 
ojF the College, and presenting the. sum of twenty dollars to 
the College; ten to constitute him a life member, and ten as a 
subscription to the 1st and 2nd volumes of the College. 

On motion, duly seconded, it was unanimously 

Resolved^ "That the thanks of this College are due the 
Rev. P. S. Fall, for the interest he takes in this institution," 

Wm. Hopwood, a. M., from the committee on that subject, 
submitted a report "On, the expediency of an improved book 
of definitions." (See 10th Article.) 

The subject of reports from Auxiliary Societies, viras, on 
motion of Arthur WmxEsroE, of Circlevitle, taken up and 
the reports continued. ^ 

On motion of A. KiNMONT it was 

Resolved, "That M. G. Williams and W. H. McGuffy be 
required to reduce thei^ rematks on the formation of Auxilia- 
ry Societies, to writing. 

On motion to go into an election, to fill the vacancy in the 
Board of Examiners, occasioned by the removal from the 
city of Thomas H. Quinan, Albert Picket, Sen., was 
unanimously appointed. 

On motion of J» L. Van Doren, duly seconded^ it was 

1. Resolved^ " That this College request the council of this 
city, or any other body, to furnish the College of Professional 
Teachers, with a central and convenient room for the accom- 
modation of a Library of Education, to be established by 
this College, for tihe promotion of the cause of education in 
the West." 

2. Resolved^ " That a Librarian be appointed this session." 
S. Resolved, "That the members of this College, Book 

Merchants, Publishers, and the friends of Education generally, 
be respectfully solicited to contribute to the promotion of this 
Library."* 

4. Resolved, "That the Library be open ta all Teachers, 
the members of the College, and all those viiio shall contribute 
to the same." 

5. Resplvedy " That the Librarian shall present t6 this Col- 
lege an annual report relative to the condition of the Library*" 
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6* Jte^olveif, ^^ IhsX the Sx^eutivje Qommittee be author* 
ize4 to open a subscription this sessioo, among the m^mbeni 
of the College^ and then be left with the same committee 
with directions that a circular, containing the resolution, be 
sent to all the members of th0 society, requesting them to 
obtain subscriptions during the coming year, and that subscri- 
bers pay their subscrfptioas either in money or in books," 

D. L, Talbott, from the coriimittee.on that subject, sub- 
mitted a report "on, the best method < of teaching English 
Composition," which was read and accepted. 

On motion of Professor J. W. Soott, it was 

Besolvedy ".That the foregoing report contains many valu- 
aUe hint? as to the mode of teaching pupils, a readiness in 
the selection and use of terms, and that it therefore be thus 
far approved." 

Resolved^ " That W. H.-McGufft be requested to report, 
in writing, his extemporaneous remarks on " English Compo- 
sition,' for the benefit of the College.*' 

For the above Report and Remarks, see Art. XL 

On motion,, the College adjourned until 2 o'clock, P. M. 

, AFTERNOON SESSION. 

, The members assembled at % o'clock, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. On motion of lA* G. Williams, it was? 

Resolvedj " That the Executive G<M!nmittee be authorized 
to take immediate measures for the publication of the 2d Vol. 
of the ^ Transactions.' '* 

On motion of the same, it was 

Besolved^ *'That said committee be directed to publish 
such Lectures, Reportfii, and Discusysi^ns, ot parts ofthemi as 
in their opinion may be deemed conducive to the cause of 
education. 

On motion of Nathaniel Holliiy, it was 

Resolved^ "That a conwnit:tee of five be appointed to 

devise and report forthwith to this body, as to the method of 

reaching and animating fhe community on the subject of 

Education." ' 

Cowwittee, N- HOLLEY, 

W. H. afcGUPPY, 
O, L. LEONARJy, 
RICH'D MORECRAPT, 
WM.HOPWOOD, 
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The committee on the nomination of Officers submitted 

the following ticket, w:hich was mianimously adopted^ viz: 

ALBERT picket; Sen., Pre«wfen*. , 

NATHANIEL HOLLEY, Sen., Corresponding Secretary. 
DAVID L. TALBOTT, Recording Secretary. 
THOMAS MAYLIN, Treasurer. 
JNO. L. TALBOTT, Librarian. 

FOR KENTUCKY. 

JNO. C. YOUNG, Vice President. , 

President COIT, of Lexington. 

J. L. VAN DOREN, 

O. L. LEONARD, i DnsoTOKt. 

P. S. FALL, 

Prof. BRACKENRIDGE. 

FOR OHIO. 
E. SLACK, Vice President. 
W. H. McGUFFY, 1 

M.. G.WILLIAMS, I 

A.KINMONT, VDiRBCTOES. 

B.P.AYDELOTT, 
<^ C. E.STOWE, J 

FOR INDIANA. 

M. A. H. NILES, Fice President. 

J. H. HARNEY^ 1 

E.N.ELLIOTT, ln««rTni.« 

MR. MORRISON, ^Diebctom. 

M. PARKS, J 

FOR ILLINOIS. 
£. BEECHER, Ftce Pr6n<2e?tf. 

T.M.POST, V 

J. M. STURTEVANT, } Diriotoe*. 

THEOREN BALDWIN, j 

FOR MISSOURI. 
President POTTS, o/ Jilarion, Vice Preddent. 
JAS. GALLAHER, ) Ti««yr^»* 

PROF. FIELDING, J wiebct^e*. 

FOR TENNESSEE. 
P. LINDSLEY, VUe President. 
JAS. HAMILTON, 1 

PROF. OTIE, yDiEicTOES. 

T. R. JENNINGS, J 

FOR MiSSBSSIPPI. 
J. CHAMBERUNE, Vice Prtndeni. 
MR. BLACK, V 

R. S. FINLEY, \ DiEECTOBB. 

Rev. MR. POTTS,. ) 

FOR LOUISIANA. 
; Bishop HAWKS, Vice President. 
JOEL PARKER, iDiEBcroES 

E. BROWN, ' ^DIEBCTOES. 
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On moUi^t the College adjourned until Friday moraing/ 
David L. Talbott, Rec. Sec^y* 

MORNING SESSION. 

Friday^ Oct 9, 1835. 
At 8 o'clock A. M., the College convened agreeably to ad- 
journment. 

J. L. Van Doeen, from the Committee "on the expediency 
of petitioning the Legislature," submitted the following Re- 
port, which was unanimously adopted: 

BEPORT OF COMMITTEE OF THREE ON 
ijNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 

The Cqmmiltee would report, that in their opinion, it would be id- 
vi8a,ble, in carrying into effect the resolution passed bj this body, in 
favor of petitioning the Legislatures of the West in behalf of Univer- 
sal Education, to adopt the following course, viz: 

J. To select a Committee of three in each state of the West, which 
Committee shall be the organs of operation in their respective states, in 
presenting your petition to their respective Legislative bodies; in ob- 
taining signatures to the petitions which are to be circulated among die 
people, — ^which petitions lure designed to be an expression of the people 
in favor <^ the adoption of your resolution, — and in presenting the ad- 
dresses hereafter to be referred to^ to the individual members of the 
Legislatures. 

It is reoommei^ded that the above State Commiiteet of Three be selec- 
ted from among the Board of Directory in each state, and that it be 
recommended to them to obtain the co-operation of sUcb other influen- 
tial gentlemen in their respective states, as they may judge would be 
most efficient in bringing about the object of your resplution. 

2. It is the opinion of your Committee that a short and appropriate 
Utm of a p»etition should be prepared, printed, and be sent to the above 
**SkUe Cffmmittees of Thre^'* ^ith the request that they send them into 
difietent parts of their respective states, to prominent and influential 
gentleaaen, who would be expected to favor the objects of universal 
Education, with the earnest request that they cause these petitions to 
be extensively circulated among the people, and their signatures ob- 
tained to the same, and that these petitions of the people be sent early 
in the session to the Legislatures of the respective states. It will be 
proper that a Committee be appointed to prepare the above petition, and 
that it be printed at the expense of thid College. 

3. It is the opinion of your Committee, and is hereby recommended 
for your adoption,. that a Committee be appointed to prepare an addresa 
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x>f mm fifteen or twenty pagesi to be printed in a pamphlet fbnny in 
which is contained the general outline of the best and most approved 
present systems of popular education^ togiether with such additional 
suggestions of improvement, in accordance with the sentiments of this 
College, es the Committee may think proper t6 recommend; that 
these addresses, to the amount of 800 or 1000 be printed by this 
College, and be sent^o the above <<dtate Committees.of three/' by them 
to be presented to each member of their Legislative bodies. 

It was deemed inexpedient by your Committee, that; in the petitions 
to be pi'esented to the people for their signatures, and to the Legisla- 
tures for Hi&it adoption, any of the particulars and details of the sys- 
tem of universal Education should be laid down, but that all such par- 
ticulars and details be properly presented in a Separate addrese, to be 
presented to the individual members of the different Legislatures, by, 
which means they might be informed respecting the experience and 
most approved measures in behalf of ^educa;tion in the Eastern states, 
and in Europe* ^ 

The following Petition was alsp submitted by the above 
Committee, and adop tied: 

PETITION. 

We, the subscribers, a Committee appointed by the ''Western Liter- 
ary Institute and College of JProfessional Teachers,?' at their regular 
annual Convention in the city of Cincinnati, in Oct. 1685, as shown by 
the following resolution which was unanimously adopted by that body, 
viz: **Resolved, That this College appoint a Committee of three to draft 
a petition and present the. same in the name of the 'Western Institute, 
and College of Professional Teachers,' to each Legislative body in the 
Wertem and South-western states, early the coming winter, praying 
them to pasa Legislative enactments in behalf of uniVer«il education 
in their respective territories,^' do hereby humbly petition, in behalf of 
the great and all-important interests of the cause of universal eduos'* 
tion, sound morals, our national prosperity, happiness, and perpetfiii3^» 
that it may please your body, in their wisdom, and zeal for the promo- 
tion of the best intereiste of the people of the state of — ' > 
to adopt immediate and efficient Legislative measures, ptondivg for the 
universal education of all the free citizens of this it^te. 

Your Petitioners would also humbly pray, that aa one of the necessa- 
ry means of effecting the above important object, your body would 
make Legislative prbvisions fbr the establishment of Institutions for 
the professional education of a sufficient nnmber of teaohers to supply 
the presjent and future necessities of your Common School i^ystem* 

And your Petitioners wonld evef pray* 
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Resolvedy ^^Tl^^B, Committee of three be appointed 
agreeably to a rel^nendation in the aboye report, to nom- 
inate Committees in each state for petitioning their respective 
Legislatures." 

Committee, r J. L. VAN. DOREN, 

M. G. WILLIAMS^ 
S.LEWIS. .. 

The Committee subsequently reported the following gen- 
tlemen as Committees, which nomination was confirmed, viz: 
Ohio. Kentucky. 

W. H. McGUFFY, J. L. VAN DOREN, 

M. G. WILLIAMS, JNO. C. YOUNG, 

B. P. AYDELOTT. P. S. FALL. 

Indiana. Illinois. 

M. A. H. NILES, E. BEECHER, 

E. N. ELLIOTT, T. M. POST, 

X. THOMPSON. THEOREN BALDWIN. 

Missouri. Tennessee. 

Mr. POTTS, PRES. LINDSL^Y, 

J. F. HALSEY, Mr. OTIE, 

JAS. GALLAHER. P. R. JENNINGS. 

Mississippi. Louisiana. 

J. CHAMBERLINE, BISHOP HAWKS, 

R. S. FINLEY, JOEL PARKER, 

Mr. POTTS, W. R. BROWN. 

Dr. Woollet submitted and read a report "on the best 
method of teaching Penmanship," which was acceptecj and 
a Committee of three appointed to investigate the system re- 
commended, and report to the College to-morrow morning. 

Committee, G. McELROY, 

W. HOPWOOD, 
B. P. AYDELOTT. 

N. HoLLEY. from the Committee "to devise a plan for 
reaching and animating the community on the subject of Edu- 
cation," asked that the time of report might be extended to 
the next annual meeting: which was granted. 

Adjourned until 2 o'clock P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION* 

At 2 o'clock, P. M., the college convened for business.. 
President Picket in the chair. 

On motion made and seconded, it was unanimously 

Resolved^ "Thai the committee of each state for petitioning 
the Legislature thereof, be directed to present in the name of 
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the College, cofiies of the Istand 2d voIiMj^ of the Transac- 
tions of the College, to the Governor and^Pppeakers of each 
branch of the Legislatures, of the several western and soutji- 
western states." . . 

On motion it was 

Resolved^ *^That the Executive Committee prepare a con- 
stitution for auxiliary societies, , to be published with the 
minutes,* , . 

The following outline of a constitution was subsequently 
prepared by said committee, viz: 

CONSTITUTION 

FOR AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. ' 

Article I. 

This Society shall be known by the name of the ■ County or 
State Association, auxiliary to the "Western Literary Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers." 

Article II. 

The objects of this Society shall be to promote the diffusion of useful 
knowledge among its members, and to discpss such subjects connected 
with the business of teaching, as may be deemed conducive to the 
cause of Education. 

Article III. 

The officers shall be a President, Vice JPresident, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, who shall perform the duties usu.al]y appertaining to said 
offices, together with a Board of Directors, consisting of one from 

each township or — , whose duty it shall be to digest the business- 

of the meetings, watch over the interests of education within their res- 
pective bounds J and recommend subjects for discussion or report. They 
shall report their proceedings to the society annually, or oftener if 
required. 

\ ' , Article IV. 

The officers shall be elected. annually at the meetings in ' , and 

serve until their successors be chosen. 

Article V. 

The regular meetings of the society shall^be held quarterly, (or an- 
nually, if a state society,) in — .. , on the last Saturday of 

: . - )' ■ 

«^t the last meetiDg of the College of Teachers, it was recommended to the different 
State Directors of the College, to convene the friends of Education generally, at the Seats 
of Government in their respective States, for the purpose of oi^anizing State Societies, 
auxiliary to the Parent Institution; and in accordance with this resolution the above Qttt> 
line of a Constitution, either for a State or County Society, has bben prepared. , 
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I'his society sh^j^Btnually. ai^oiot delegeftes to the College of 
Teachers, who shalffeport'to t^e Parent Institution the state of edu- 
cation in their respective houpds, with such other information as may 
be deemed conducive to the advancement of the objects of the College. 

On motion of D. L. Talbott, it was unanimously 
Resolvedy^Thsit the thanks of this convention be respfect- 
fuUy presented t^'the Pas(tor and Trustees of the Enon 
Baptist church for the use of the building for the various 
meetings of the college. 

Adjourned. 

D. L. Talbott, Bee. Sec^y. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Saturday^ Oct. 10^ 1835. 

The members met pursuant to adjournment, 

On motion of the Secretary it was 

Resolved^ That the appointment of committees to report at 

the next annual meeting; on the subjects selected by the 

college, be referred to a committee of five to report, prior to 

the final adjournment of the college. 

Committee, W. H. McGUFFY. 

JOHN HILTON, 
M. G. WILLIAMS, 
B. P. AYDELOTT, 
ALBERT PICKET, Sen. 

Agreeably to a recommendation of the Board of Directory 
•jiit was 

Resolved^ That the constitution jbe so amended as to give 
the Executive Committee power to fill all vacancies in the 
offices of the College during its recess. 

On motion of Dr. Drake, it was 

\. Resolved^ That in the opinion of this College it would 
greatly advance the interests of education in the West, for 
teachers, and the governors of schools and the friends of 
education generally, to hold periodical conventions at the 
seats of government in the diflferent states, during the session 
of the general assembly. 

S. That the Corresponding Secretary be requested to 
enclose a copy of the foregoing resolution, to the dififerent 
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Universities, Colleges «nd incorporated Academies in the 
West, as fsLT as he may find it practicatl^p^ 

3. Besolved, That the Directory for each state,be directed 
to adopt the necessary measures for carrying out the objects 
of the preceding resolutions. 

The Committee appointed "to fill committees for reports 
next year" submitted the following, which nomination was 
confirmed, viz : 

1 . On Infant Schools. 

E.BACON, 

T. BRAINERD. 

2. On the most efficient modes of conducting examinations 

in Common Schools, High Schools and Academies. 

W.H. McGUPFY, 
B. P. AYDELOTT. 

3. On the Introduction of the Study of Criminal and Con- 
stitutional Law into Literary Institutions. 

E. D. MANSFIELD. 

4. On the Utility of Cabinets of Natural Science as a 
means of Education. 

J. RAY. 

J. W. SCOTT. 

5. On the causes of the idle habits of pupils in the class- 
room; and a remedy for the same. 

N. HOLLEY, 
JOHN HII.TON, 

6. On the expediency of employing a traveling agent and* 
Lecturer for the College, and the means of defraying his 
expetises. 

DANIEL DR^KE- 

7. On the most efficient means of exercising and educat- 
ing the moral sense of students. 

C. E.STOWE. 

8. On Vocal Music, as a branch of Education. 

T.B.MASON. 

9. To enquire into the caused, and report on the fluctuation 
of schools and the evils and remedy thereof. 

SAMUEL LEWIS. 
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10. Ought the principle of agricalture to be a regular 

branch of Common School education? and how shall it be 

introduced! 

E. SLACK, 

J. D. GARRARD. 

11. On Elocutibn and extemporaneous speaking. 

DONALD McLEOD. 

12. To what extent may manvxil labor be employed as a 

means of reducing the expenses of a collegiate education? and 

should the engaging in Manual Labor be optional or should it 

extend to all the students? 

M. G. WILLIAMS, 

M. P. JEWETT, 

J. M. STURTEVANT. 

13. What is the best method of prosecuting the study of 

the Bible in Common Schools? 

B. P. AYDELOTT, 
A. KINMONT, 
C.E.STOWE. 

\' 14. On the establishment of Agricultural Lyceums. 

J. L. VAN DOREN. 

15. On the expediency of employing Superintending 
Agents for the Common Schools. 

A. PICKET, 
E.D.MANSFIELD. 

16. On Book-keeping. 

E. STONE. 

17. To devise the best method of reaching and animating 

the community on the subject of Education. 

N. HOLLEY, 
E. SLACK, 
R.MORECRAFT, 
W.H. MoGUPPY. 
O.L.LEONARD. 

18. What branches of elementary Education are appro- 
priate to the tw:0' s^xes^ 



19/ On Physical Education. 



DR. DRAKE. 
D. DAVENPORT, 
A. PICKET, Sen. 



J. EBERLKi 
J.COB0. 
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20. On Stenography. 

CHAS.McBA£N. 

21. On the best method of introducing and prosecuting the 

study of Anatomy and Physiology in schools. . 

DANIEL DRAKE, 

J- RAY, 

M. G. WILLIAMS. 

22. To what extent is it expedient and desirable that the 
chartered Institutions of learning in each state, form them- 
selves into a University for the purpose of examining candi- 
dates for degrees, and conferring the same according to pro- 

Jickncy^ and not according to the period of residence at any 
School, College, or other Institution of learning whatever. 

R.H. BISHOP, 
BISFIOP McILVANE. 
J. PRATT. 

23. To what extent may the reading of fictitious compo- 
sition be rendered beneficial to students? 

A. KINMONT, 
E. SLACK. 
D.L.TALBOTT. 

* 24. What is the best method of employing the principle 

,of Emulation, (as defined by a resolution of the College) as a 

means of instruction. 

A. KINMONT, 
DAN'L DRAKE. 

The Committee to whom was referred the examination of 
the report on Penmanship, presented by Dr. Woollet, sub- 
mitted the following resolutions as their Report, which w^re 
adopted as the sentiments of the College, viz : 

1. Tiesohedy That the common modes of teaching the art 
of Writing, in schools, are de/ec^ire, and that a reformation 
in thb branch of education is important and necessary. 

2. Resolved^ ThzX we consider the Carstarian System of 

Penmanship a great improveipent in this branch of education, 

and accordingly recommend it. 

Gomutittee. GEO. McELROY, 

W. HOPWOOD, 
B. P. AYDELOTT. 

Agreeably tp a resolution to that effect, this hour was ap-^ 

propriated to remarks of a miscellaneous nature firom tho 
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members of the College; a summary of which coxistitutes 
the 12th Article of the second part of this, volume. 

The meeting was then closed with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
HoRRELL — benediction by Rev. E. Slack ; aft^ which the 
College adjourned to meet in this city, on Monday^ October 
3,1836. . ^ 

David L. Tajlbott, Bee. Sec^y*, 



Extract from the Minutes of the General Board of 
Directory: — , 

At a regular meeting of the Board, held in Cincinnati, Oct. 
10, 1835, the Rev. B. P. Atdelott was called to the Chair, 
and J. L. Talbott appointed Recorder. 

On motion to that effect, the following gentlemen were 
duly elected "the Local Executive Committee" for the ensu- 
ing year, viz : 

ALBERT PICKET, Sen. 
ELIJAH SLACK, 
THOMAS MAYLIN,, 
B. P. ATDELOTT, 

A. KINMONT, 
N. HOLLEY, Sen. 

B. L* TALBOTT. 

At a subsequent meeting of Ihe Executive Committee, 
Albert Picket, wa9 appofaxted Chairman, and Isaac Vaji 
Eaton elected Secretary to th^ Board. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OP THE 

WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTE, 

AND 

COLLEGE 6f professional TEACHERS. 



The Convention of Teachers assembled in Cincinnati, deeply ira- 
impressed with the importance of organizing their profession in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, by a permanent association, in order to pro- 
mote the sacred interests of Education so far as may be confided to 
their care, by collecting the distant members^ advancing their mutual 
improvement, and elevating the profession to its ju6t, intellectdal, and 
moral influence on the community, do hereby resolve ourselves into a 
permanent body, to be governed by the following Constitution: 

Article I. , 

1. This association shall be known by the name of * The Western 
LiTERAiLT Institute and College op Professional Teachers.' 

2. Its objects shall be to promote, by every laudable means, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge in regard to Education, and especially, by aiming' 
at the elevation of the character of Teachers who shall have adopted 
Instruction as their regular profession. 

- Article II. j 

1. This association shall be composed of such Teachers of good lit- 
erary and moral character as may sign this ConstUutiuu, and pay to 
the Treasurer at the time, a fee of one dolltu!; and such Societies, for 
the promotion of Education, as are now, or may hereafter be formed, 
which «1mi11 annually send delegates to its meetings. 

2. Any- gentleman eligijsle to membership, by paying at one time the 
sum of ten dollars, shall became a member for life; and be exempt from 
any further assessment* 

3. An assessment of one dollar shall be laid on eadh member, (ex- 
cept life members) which, if oi;nitted to be" paid within one year aJflter 
tbe notice has been given him by the Treasurer, shall be considered as 
a forfeiture of membership. 

4. Honorary members may be elected by the Society at the recom^ 
mendation of the Board of Directory. 

Article III. 
1. The officers of this Society shall be a President, one Vice Pxesi- 
denl, and five Directors for each state represented in this Institute, a 
Corresponding Secretary, a Recordings Secretary, a Librarian, and & 
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Trejurarer, all of whom shall form the Board of Directory, to be elected 
at the annual meetings, and serve until their succesBors be chosen. 

2. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Society. In 
case of his absence, a Vice President, or a President pro tempore shall 
occupy the chair. . ' 

3. The Recordinnr Secretary shall give notice of all meetings, keep 
a regular record of their proceedings, and have' charge of the archives 
of the Society. 

, 4. The Corresponding Secretary, Bubjtect to the Board of Directory, 
shall, be the organ of communigation with other Societies and indi- 
viduals. 

5, The Librarian shall have charge of the Libra^. 

6. Tiie Treasurer shall collect and receive all moneys due the Sbcie^ 
ty, and pay them out at the order of the Directors; he shall keep a true 
account of all the receipts and disbursements,^and make a report anou- 
ally thereof, and oftener if required by the Directory. 

t. The Board of Directors shall have the general management and 
supervision of the Society; — with authority to devise and carry into 
efiect such measures as ^will best advance its interests. They shall ap- 
point competent persons to deliver the annual address and lectures^ 
and recommend to the" society suitable persons to serve on standing 
committees. It shall be their diity tb see that proper notice be given 
of the annual nieeting by the Recording Secretary, at least three 
months previous to the time of convening. They shall appoint their 
own chairman aiid recorder, and exhibit their proceedings and report 
thereon at the annual meeting^, and fill all vacancies that may occur 
in the Board or other offices of the Society. 

They shall have power to appoint from their number a Local Execu- 
tive Comihittee to carry into efltect' under their direction all the duties 
jatfBigii^d them by this Cota«titutiott. 

Itf shall fhrthei' be the duty of the Eiecutive Committee to procure 
the annual address and lectui^es ibr publication, they shall have the 
prlvile^ of examining the reports of sta^nding committees and other 
commtiitications to the Society, and to publish such of them as may, 
in their opinion, throw light pn the subject of educaition, and they shall 
have power to fill all vacancies that may occur during the recess of the 
meetings^ 

8. Eaieh sectiOiT of the Directory with its Vice President in^the states 
represented in this Institution, shall have power to'atttoit associates of 
this body, and shall be charged witii the inte^rests of Education within 
their state, responsible to the general Institute for their proceedings, 
which they shall report to, at the ammal meeting of this body; they shall 
kaTd power to establish their own- by^iaws not ineoBsistent with this 
GosBtitation.^ 
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ABTIOX.B IV. 

1. The stated meeting of this Society shall be held annually on the 
first Monday in October, in the city of Cincinnati. 

:?. Special meetings may be convened by order of the Directory, 
having previously given two months notice. 

3. Th^ Board of Directory shall hold their stated meetiiige daring 
the sitting of the Institute, and shall have power to make rules for 
their goyemment. 

Abticls V. 

J. By-laws in accordance with the (Jonstitution may be made at any 
meeting. 

2- No alteration or amendment of this Constitution shall be made 
unless recommended by the Board of Directory, and agreed to, by a 
majority of the members present, at an annual meeting. 
NAMES OF THE MEMBERS. 



TiMOTMY AldEN, 

Elijah Slack, 
Nathan 'l Hollev, • 
John L. Talbott, 
M. A. H. NiLEs, 
John Easterbrooe, 

0. L. Leonard, 
Thos. p. Greoo, 
MiLO 6. Williams, 

1. P. Van Haoen, 
S. M. Wheeler, 
Albert Picket, Sen., 
Edward Dolph, 
Thovas Matlin, 

M. M, Briohah, 
C. B. McKeb, 
F.W. Prescott, 
Cyrus Davenport, 

Wm. COLLIS, 

Thos. J. Matthews, 

A. M. Bolton, 
Alban G. Smith, 
H. H. YouNo, 
Andrew Harvie, 
Rich'd Morecraft, 
Aug's Wattles, 
Lewis D. Howell, 
S. Leslie, 
6AB.AH Mareland, 
John W. Hopkins, 
John Rankin, 
Abtel Foster, 
Geo. H. Matthews, 
Wm. Nixon, 

B. F. Raleigh, 



W. F. Ferguson, 
Denmark Forsyth, 
David Curtis, 
A. C. Wright, 
Elijah Hdllistbr, 
Silas Woodbujiy, 

A. N. Boalse, 
Daniel Drake, 
F. Eckstein, 

E. D. Washburn, 
Wm. H. McGuffy, 
Freeman G. Carey, 
Alex. Kinmont, 
Matthew H. Black, 
Jacob B. Wyman, 
Isaac Van Eaton, 
David L. Talbott, 
Darius Davenport, 
Ira Clark, 

Wm. C. Morrison, 
Noah Archbold, 
Samuel G. Jbwbtt, 
L. H, Van Doren, 
Edward Bebcher, 
Joseph Perkins, 

M. ^TURTEVANT, 

Joseph Buchanan, 

F. A. Sayre, 

E. T. Sturtevant, 

B. O. Peers, 
Sam'l V. Marshall, 
Jacob Borton, 
Thomas M. CIuinan, 
John H. Brown, 
Wm. Reed, 



Geo. M. Fry, 
Jas. J. Sanford, 
Leonard Tobby, 
Jos. Herron, 
Jobiah H. Finlet, 
Jno. Matthews, 
M. L. Edwards, 
Jno. Winter, 
Jno. C. Young, 
C. E. Stowe, 
J. N. Farnahak, 
Lyman Bebcher, 
C. Wilder, 
S.W.Clark, 
MlLO P. Jbwbtt, 
J. L. Van Dorbn, 
J.Ray, 
John Ebbrle, 
Jas. G. Salisbury, 
Thos. D. Mitghbll, 
J, W. Clark, 
P. S. Fall, 
S. Gibson, 
S. Mbrril> . 
Z. Castbrline, 
Willis Collins^ 
Arthur Whiteside^ 
J. S. Cai£penter, 
S. D. Mitchell, 
Rob't C. Brown, 
Orbn C. Thompson, 
J. S. (OlaybrookB) 
Lb Roy W. Lynn, 
T. J. Huntington, 
M. Butler, 
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F. E. GODDABD, 

H. BAaeoM, 
Setmovs White, 
Wm. Hopwood, 
John Jones, 
Israel Arohbold, 
John James, 
. John E. Fjnley, 
Claud's Bradford, 
h. l. rugeer, 
Jno. Jennings, 
Ri T. Davidson, 

ThOS. J. BlOGS, 

Geo. Moore, 



l. mvnsell, 
Jno. H. Harney, 
Wm. McKee Dunn, 
J. L^. Parsons, 
D. M. Stewart, 
J. L. Tracy, 
Georoe Graham, 
John Hilton, 
Georoe McElroy, 
John H. Saxton, 
S. S. Cole, 
Wm. Worlby, . 
Theodore S. Paryin, 
John L. Scott, 



J. Diall, 
Jos. R. Ross, 
John E. Tyler, 
James B. Bell, 
Alpheus W. Blinn^ 
G. W. Woollby, 
Samuel Lewis^ 
James Brown, 
Eli Stone, 
Donald McLeod, 
B. p. Aydelott, 
Chas. McBaen, 
J. W. Scott, 
Geo. R. Hand, 
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PROCEEDINGS 



■ OF THE 



COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 



PART II. 

DISCX)URSES, REPORTS AND DISCUSSIONS ON EDUCATION* 



2o ©iPissynsycB AiDiDnaaeso 

By ALBERT PICKET, PRESUNBNT. 

Gjbntlbmbn: — 

We are assembled, once more^ to coilsult on the great causie 
of education. No cause demands deeper and wiser delibera- 
tion, because the effects of its^ action are intimatejy blended 
with man as a moral and responsible being to God, and with the 
happiness and prosperity of nations* It is the all-powerfii' 
means of elevating or depressing the direst and npblest work 
of God, either individually or collectively. Such an mstru- 
.ment whose power is inco]!nmensurabie,.requires t^e combined 
energies of h^h and wise intellect, to construct it of enduring 
materials, and to pi'eserve and regulate its influenae* . The cofu 
dition of the world, at the present hour, ^ shows its ascendant 
and modifying force; it shows the enjoyments and prospects 
of mind well taught in virtue and knowledge, adonung the 
source whence it sprung; and under anundiscipled condition, 
as sinking to degradation and misery* Tim with men indi- 
iridually^bul^itis nobsstrueofpditic^dbodieaofine^. The 
Uttoiy of nations which hav0 eidfted mi depan^^ provef thai 
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the only substantial basis of national happiness and 'welfare, w 
solid education — diffused in all directions — education of &e 
miAd— education of the heart to all that is good and excellent-^ 
and without which^ the most •splendid acquisitions of genius are 
of little or no use to the possessors — ^meteors which ^are for 
a moment — ^then expire, leaving nothing behind but their bai^e- 
fiil influence. Liberty, the noblest gift of God to rational be, 
ihgs, except Revelation, is incompatible with ignorance and 
vice. No corrupt people ever remained free, or recovered 
their freedom permanently, when lost. Corruption of heart 
makes man a slave; a suicidal wretch. It is education whiph 
makes us what we are, all that we hope to be. Not, however, 
thi^t narrow kind of ediicatioh which is lunited to (he acquisi. 
tion of a language or a science; but, the influence of that edu- 
cation which commences with the houir of our birth and ends 
only with life — ^the insensible education going on constantly 
an4 powerfully about us-^cOmbined with the higher attain^ 
ments of human science and Christian virtue. We may em^ 
^phatically term philosophic education the bulwark of a nation^ 
for, every system of instruction, whether circumscribed or not, 
blends with it the prevailing doctrines of the predominant re- 
ligion, and of the most eminent philosophers of the country. If 
these be correct, their influence will be seen iii tiie virtue of 
the people; if unsound, the cotisequencee will be seen in licen- 
tiousness. Rome, so long, as she adhered to the stem doc- 
trines of Zeno, was virtuous, happy and prosperous. When 
her virtues had been undermined by the unhinging and poi- 
sonous philosophy of Epicurus*— and victories had brought 
wealth — corruption, like a desolatingi whirlwind, swept over 
the dominions of Rome, opening the door to every species of 
licentiousness, and driving the people to madness and bondage. 
Here is a pre-eminent instance of the effects of a moral cause. 
What did this mi^ty empire not suffer from the inroads of the 
Vandals, the Goths, and the Huns? But what were such suf- 
ferings compared with the niilliolas of minds which were cru6h- 
"ed by their own licentious action? the hell of passioii which 
led them to sielf-destruction? Physical causes are now "lyliat 
they were three thousand years ago ; but has the renowned city 
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^f the seven . hills, yet reared.her head from her fallen statt, 
'encircled by new glories? Her mounts scenery-^her flow- ' 
ing waters-— her rich and beauteous sky — are still therer— still 
the same, as ;v^hen old Oamillus and Cincinnatu? d.rove back 
the enemies of their country. There was then a moral power 
alive, and full of energy among the people: and this moral pow^ 
er was derived, from the nature of their education. But this 
influence has long ceased to exist, and the bright land of Italy 
has become a bye- word of reproach — a Land depriv^d-of its an- 
cient glory, andprostrate in the dust. Her hour of regehera^ 
tion has not; yet arrived, nor can it while her people are what 
they are— nor has the hour of .old illustrious Greece — the coun- 
try of song, philosophy and the arts^— nor, of time-shorn Israel^ 
vrbosQ voice has long ceased among its olive covered hills. A 
voice goes up from these lands — ^those standing monuments of 
moral and intellectual death and degradation, as the prophetic 
voice of Daniel went up to the Balt)yWaian king— -a voice aiu 
nouncing the sure fate of men individually as well as nations, 
who neglect the sound cultivation of mind and moral percep. 
tions-*-or who walk in the splendor of intellectual glory, with- 
out care of the heart. ^ _ , 

Energetic ai^d controlling as education is, it becomes all who 
love their country and their God, to advance its cause* Prom 
its high importance spring many considerations; among the 
firsts and not the least, the system of instruction pursued 
and the hands into which such a mighty engine is to be placed* 
For, we believe, that the mode of education pursued, and they 
who are its ministers, exercise an unbounded influence* We 
have seen what ancient Italy and Greece were; we know what 
they are. We tread the shores of Gaul, and we see. wide 
spread corruption. And who does not know, that, this is ovr 
ing mainly to the doctrines of such men as Volney, Voltaire 
and Mirabeau? Their systems of philosophy are fSaJse; but, 
their doctrines inculcated openly by teachers, are introduced 
into their schools. On the young mind, they are fixed; they 
> are indoctrinated; and become the rule of action in after life. 
Teachers may be said to possess the means of moulding minds 
entrusted to their charge, as they choose* Ouj^t they not 
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then to be men of stem iiitegrity and eitenshre knowledgdt 
They stand in the place of parents, -^o by a law of ProrL 
dence, are the most appropriate to teach then: chfldren, tfee 
great duties and ends of life. But, the condition of Society is 
such, that this charge is committed to other hands; and surely 
those who voluntarily rec€iive such a responsible trust, ou^t 
to he well prepared for the task, and to be selected, with great 
cafe. For be assured, that the influence of this class of men 
is great. Can we, from incompetent men, expect good fer 
suits? Cm honey be distilled from worm-Wood and gall? 
Can the Upas tree send forth fruits which invigorate and nour- 
ish life?' Can the dead trunk thVow forth new and hisalthy 
shoots? Can unenl^htened intellect and debased sentiments, 
give the noblest acquisitions of science and sentiments of mor- 
al virtue? We answer, no. But how little are these things 
considered by the great mass of the people. They seem to 
think and act as if JtVfere of no consequence, what the na. 
ture of the Infellectual attainments of children may be— or, 
whether their moral perceptions receive a right or wrong di- 
rection.; Did people thmk, they would see the inevitable con. 
sequences of neglect in these respects. How few indeed of 
(he youth, who are soon to take our places, have been educa- 
ted in the parental bosom, as the Grachi were in the bosoni ; 
of their mother, Comelia; or Washington in the bosom of his 
mother ? How few,, seek out men who, like Socrates of old— ^ 
that venerable teacher of all that was good and wise, and who 
moved like afi immortal and counselling spirit amid the groves . 
of the filissus— to discipline their children ? We are afraid, but 
few, and it is a sad comment on our times and the nature of 
man. ; The thirst f6r accumulated treasure, and the gratifica- 
tion of unruly desires, haVe led parents to the neglect of their 
Offspring, and have isuffered those inadequate to the task to take 
charge of the office of teacher— wholly incompetent to proceed 
succesrfuliy in the performance or perfection of the duties 
which' parents have l^ft undone. ' 

That education does not receive due attention, is allowed . 
on all sides J nor^ will it be bettered, until people are awakened 
to the dignity of their true origin and destiny. In order to this 
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end) great minds are endeavoring to diffijse knowledge and 
virtue by means of b6oks. This is undoubtedly a godlike 
effort— worthy of an enlightened' and Christian age; but 
there is a mightier lever, whose power when made to act, 
will be felt in all directions^ — and liiat is, when the people at 
large are awakened to the subject ; when superficial modes of 
instruction shall give place to substantial ones ; and when 
they shall demand men of the highest qualifications, who are 
conscientious in the discharge of their duties. 

We conceive these objects to be among the first of every 
enlightened body of men ; and no body of men should aim at 
these things more than teachers. As one of the numerous 
associations, they fall within the scope of our exertions and 
profession. The business of teachers is with mind and heart 
' — to do for children, what in too many instances, is left un- 
done by parents and guardians,, or what they are indifferent 
about doing. And depend upon it, associations of men like 
the present, will do much ; they will give a new impulse to 
education ; riot that they can do it all at once, but their weU 
directed exertions will spread out, and like Christianity in the 
outset, though feeble, will sweep over, and increase and bring 
within its influence the great mass of living beings. Chris, 
tianity itself demaijds our exertions, and sound knowledge 
may be considered as its help-mate. They aid the advance 
of ea(?h other. 

In this enlightened age, no one who thinks, can doubt the 
influence of education. It is, as Lord Bacon observed, power 
itself; and that power, like any other power, may be wielded 
for good or evil. Prom its nature and bearing, it belongs 
only to able hands. The half-informed — the mere smatterer 
—•has no right to tread in a field devoted to the highest pur- 
poses—much less the ignorant and vitiated. Such men, like 
superficial systems, do great harm ; and the harm is not per- 
ceived till it is too late. The profession of teaching demands 
men of ability. And even with the best qualifications, the 
task is great and severe — equally so, if not more, we conceive 
than the clergyman's ; for, teachers have to deal with mind 
and moral affections, as it were, in embryo^ — in ths vestibule 
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of life — at a period when right or wrong is easily inipressed 
—-and great is the influence of habits or principles engrafted 
by error, by accident or by intention. 

I have said that the task of teachers is great, even under the 
mpst propitious circumstances^ and I might add that it is one of 
patient and silent labor. Their exertions are not properly ap- 
preciated. Unfortunately, they are not viewed according to 
their real value. The world is apt to measure usefulness by gold 
and silver, or the pomp and praise which attend the path of 
individuals. Like the Alchemists of old, who laid the founda- 
tion of the science of chemistry; they are little thought of, 
while their labors, conducted by the midnight lamp, and apart 
from the bustle of living beings, are laying the foundation of . 
future benefits for a whole people. From the very nature of . 
the profession, the labors of instnicters, no 'matter how solid', 
or full of merit, are not calculated to arrest attention and ap- 
plause, like the victories of the soldier or the eloquence of the 
statesman, although they are more permanent and important. ' 
''I .do not wish to derogate from the glory of arms, or of pb- 
litical conflicts ; but I will say, that able teachers efl^ect a 
more durable and substantial good to society, who success- 
fully add to the personal "merit and happiness of the rising 
generation, than the gallant warrior or supple statesman. ' In- 
stnicters sow the seed of excellence, which may spring up in 
a happy soil to aggrandize a nation — and of Virtues which 
may in future ages bless and exalt human nature. When 
temporary subjects shall have passed away like the morning 
dew, those which are intended to promote a real arid universal • 
good, will continue to diffuse a beneficial influence.'' If 
teachers have no other recompense, they haVe the satisfaction 
of having done good — and deserve applause, though they may 
not receive it. . 

Every reflecting person, must feel a deep interest in the 
Subject which has brought us together; and rejoice to see, 
that the long-neglected business of instructioh is progressing 
rapidly to a dignified profession. It has seen years of illiberal 
persecution, and its professors seemed excluded from, the 
praises due those, who were endeavoring to serve their coun- 
try, by the best possible means. But the day of illibeiality is 
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teeefing ; fte science of te^aching, as it is the notiteftt of inrbfc** 
sions,is afeqtiiring its just pi^iise ; and men of generous sentiment 
in all parts of the union, afe stepping forth from their regular 
occupations, to. aid, and, urge on Ward, and keep in motion, this 
great moral and intellectual power. The change has been 
wrought slowly ; but no great mental revolution was ever ac- 
complished at once. The Pythagorean doctrine of the sphere, 
slumbered till the time of Gorpernicus and Gallileo. Truth 
advances by small degrees. Error and prejudice are of giant 
strength. It required tw:o thousand years, and the genius of 
Bacon and Locke, to overturn the Aristotelian philosophy. 
But firmness, intellect and union, are irresistible. They aj'e 
now in contact with the prepossessions, once so general against 
those who spend their lives in academic halls. Thefy are 
reproducing the ancient glory of the profession, when teach- 
ers were the friends and counsellors of kings. ^ 

Arid who are more able to place it on a proper basis than 
teachers themselves ? The talent this day assembled, is proof 
of an ardent zeal in its cause, and an index of the benefits to 
spring frein the college. Its influence is already abroad 5 it 
is exciting to healthy action, the energies of the people. In- 
stitutibns are startmg up in every part of the West, similar in 
character to the college of teachers. Andinstructersare not 
alone, but are heartily aided by the community. This is the 
precursor of a state of things, long desired. The college of 
teachers has already done much; it has produced concentra- 
tion of action and thought ; nor, will its energies cease, if the 
members are true to themselves and the people. We may 
anticipate more extended effects. But they will be the effects 
flowing from the joint action of many minds. The day of 
scattered exertion is gone by. Hitherto, teachers have acted 
as isolated beings ; without receiving light from each other — 
. without instruction from the past, as there was no record of 
success or failure. All was conjecture. No index marked 
out 'the path by which one rose to high excellence,— or, by 
which another was led into error or absurdity. But, tire 
scene i)s changed. Teachers, like other professional men, s^e 
the necessity of an interchange of sentiments and union of 
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-fiction. , The change has begun in its proper place ; because 
•it has begun with the instructers themselves. No great ob-* 
ject has ever been effected, ^until a class of men have devoted 
themselves to it. Divines and Physicians have elevated their 
^callings by these means. Why does.it not belong to teachevs 
to speak, to write, and to act ,upon society in reference to 
education; as well as to clergymen to exert their influence on 
the subject of Theology ? A united body of men command at. 
tention and respect — for, they have the power. Each 
individual shares the deference paid to the whole. 

So far as interest is concerned, we have every motive to 
exertion. But there is a nobler inducement which presents 
itself to our view* The influeace of the present extends 
itself to the succeeding age, which h^s a just claim upon our 
exertions and accumulations of wealth and knowledge; and 
a right to reproach us with illiberality and selfishness, if we 
shrink from the duty, which God has inscribed upOn his great 
plan, that one generation shall often sow the seed, that another 
may gather the harvest. To stand idle, when we have arriv- 
ed at light enough to show us the way, would be a moral 
delinquency which would stigmatize any body of men. 
Benevolence, justice and love of country, urge us onward- 
besides the rich reward of the consciousness of having done 
a duty ; independent of any substantial benefits in our own 
day. We abhor that narrow policy ^hich circumscribes the 
Use and value of things to our own immediate reach. Knowl- 
edge is of no country ; it is of no exclusive age. It must be 
fiPee. It is the privilege of all ; and as it is the basis of politi- 
cal and religious freedom, so it belongs to the future as well 
as to the present age. It belongs prospectively to each and 
all of us— to our children- — to our children's children — to 
our remotest descendants. The satisfaction of aiding in ^v- 
iog impulse to education — of, making it a national concern 
—of seeing in prospective view, the mighty influence, that 
sound, liberal and extended education, mi^t have upon the 
destinies of our country, is worth all our la,bor. There is an 
expansion of feeling -r- a glowing of the heart — and a gratifi. 
cation of noble ambition^ in being permitted to be among the 
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;tctor9 hi d trdrk tirhick Mist ttav^ gr^at effeets oh the Mibse, 
i^Mtit generati6a—-« Which gives them to live, as it wete, to 
€fnjoy the spriogtide^aiKi the auttUnn'-*and like Abraham, to 
see afar ofF, and be giad." 

The present age ditf^t^ from bU othc^rs, in matters of mind« « 
Edticiition has opened the portals of the' temple of science^ 
and is admitting the'mas» of mankind. Her worship is no 
loftger confined to the few. Mind is claiming its prerogative 
of freedom and ihou^t. The day of mental despotism is 
passing away. Great mind's in Europe and America are at 
work. Knowledge is becoming the friend and companion of 
man. It is found that he is a better Christian-^ a better sub- 
ject, by being enlightened. . We, of America, ought to rejoicie, 
whose moral influence is felt from the shores of England and 
Prance to the plains of Germany and Prussia. The barriers to 
knowledge are breaking down } — old establishments are adapt* 
ing themselves to the spirit of the age — and are introdubing 
improved systems of instruction — and good books and peri- 
odicals are rendering every man's fire-srde a school. Hence 
public opinion is receiving light and force; the progress of 
every art and science is quickened. These causes are of 
comparatively late iaietion in Europe* But how is it with the 
United States of America t A colony but a, few years ago of 
England-, imbued with the spirit of her noble institutions, now 
occupies a grand place iii the new worid of Columbus, and 
stands as a beacon light to nations yet in mental and political . 
bondage. And the spread pf education and freedcwn must go 
onward. It is now planting its foot on the shores of Austral- 
asia ; it is^ settling among the islands of the Pacific ocean. And 
where we may ask, has the Creator intended that the progress 
shall cease? , "Thus far at least, we know, that he hais made 
our hearts rejoice to see the world filling with human beings^ 
who may be happy if they will, and to observe that the 
increase of knowledge, can make the same spot maintain 
thousands in comfort and godlike elevation of mind, where 
with ignorance, even hundreds had found but a scanty and 
degrading supply*" ' 
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Wfcen we view our own happy country,, we have cause to 
rejoice. Here every man rests in security" under his own 
vine and fig tree. We see a mighty empire, of but short 
existence spreading out its giant arms in every direo: 
tion. The intelligence, the zeal, the Imowledge of the only 
republic on earth, has created in the last thirty yesu»$ 
another like itself and a part of it, in the boundless West^ 
Here, where but a few years ago, was to be seen the inter- 
minable forest, untrodden by the foot of the white man, are 
now to be seen towns and cities, filled with humqn beings, all 
active in the various pursuits of life. Here, too, are to be- 
seetf temples rising to the living God ; and here too, the nobl<^ 
monuments of a people's wisdom, their large school-houses, ia 
which the seeds of knowledge and virtue may be infiised into 
the minds of our children; and who may thus be taught to 
know and value their rights as freemen of this blessed land^ 
and may preserve by their wisdom and conduct, tiiose inesti* 
mable blessings which were .transmitted to us by the sufieringst 
and blood of our forefathers* 

Such is our happy condition, and such the prospects before 
US. We have cause for congratulatiou. A wide field is opea 
to our exertions. Education, the firmest pillar of our govern- 
ment, is our profession. And I trust ths^t while each of us 
labors in the great cause, we shall bear constantly in mindr 
that moral goodness in a people is as necessary to their 
national greatness and happiness, as the cultivation of the 
general mind, . 
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LEXTFUBE ON DOMESTIC EDUCATION, 
BYT. J. BIGGS, 



I* The Harbinger of our country's future weal is seen aad 
faeiurd, in the increasing solicitude of our nation, /(tt a $<mnd 
end salutary system of public instruction. Enlightened public 
sentiment now harmonizes upon the proposition, that the 
perpetuity of our civil institutions^ rests entirely^ upon the 
rigfady balanced character of the rising age ; assunning the 
principle^ that knowledge is power ; — the most powerful en- 
gine which human, agency can wield ; the great problem is, to 
^give the mind the right direction, so that the power, thus 
entrusted, instead of being an instrument of uniFersal eviU 
4nay, in the hands of a virtuous people^ secure to all future 
time, the inheritance, which we enjoy. 

2. We regard, with unfeigned delight, the claims now so. 
freely and ably urged in favor of universal moral education^ 
The common sense of the community^ hitherto too little latent 
upon this object, is now waking up, and the etiergies of the 
heart and intellect, are now urging the enterprise of promo- 
ting woraZ culture^ co-extensive with, the diiTusion of literary 
privileges. The fact is now recognized, and beginning to be 
felt, " that high mental attainments aflTord no adequate security 
against moral debasement^" This discovery, has beea followed 
by an earnest call, for such improvements in the system of 
education, as shall unite, mpst efficiently, the melioration of the 
hearty with the best developments of the intellectual powers* 
The plain indisputable maxim, that ^ The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of toisdomj^ is fast regaining its ri^t location in 
the system of human improvement ; and the Bible beginf 
again, to take its appropriate place, in the early formation of 
the youthful mind. 
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3* This I regard as one of the most propitious signs of the^ 
timies. ^^Thmgs as they should be," said the lamented 
GrimxE) <^ demand imperatively, that education should be decir 
dedly reKgious. It is granted, on all hands, that religioa i' 
the highest interest of man y — that it is the cement of society 
and the foundation of governmeat; that it is the best safe* 
guard of duty, and a fbmitain of the purest happiness-'* With 
these sentiments I entirely accord; and \r see not how 
American institutions can be preserved, without the universal 
diffiision of the Christian religion, ^^emphatically the religion 
of the pieople." *' Nothing" said the illustrious Rush, "can be 
poKticsJIy right, that is morally wrong ; and no necessity can 
tsanotify a law that is oontrary to equity. Virtue is the soul 
of the republic. , There is but one method of preventing 
erime, arid of rendering a republican forni of ^government 
datable, and that is, by disseminating the seeds of virtue and 
knowledge, through every part of the state#" Said another^/ 
our American Patriots: "To secure the perpetuation of our 
republican form to future generations, let divines and' philo- 
sophers and statesmen, and patriots, unite their endeavors to 
reiiovate the age ^ by in)pressing the minds of the people with 
the importance of educating their little bays <ind girbJ^ 

It is to the sentiment suggested in the last quotation, to 
#hioh,as the principal topio of remark, I would respectfully 
invite the attention of my audience* Domestic Education. 
I select this topic ^for a variety of reasons: First, because I 
believe, that here originates chiefly sdl that is either propitious 
or (Ksastrpus, in the subsequent development of character, 
under th^ forming influences of public education. Here is the 
fountain whence flow streams which bless or Wight wherever 
they few. Secondly, because I believe that our writers on 
education have not usually begun with theinfant, and thence 
risen to a consideration of our duties to the youth. They 
have too generally begun mftt the youth ; hoping that the evfl 
of the existing system might be corrected Ht that period of 
life; Thirdly^ because, as wiU be showb in the seqtiel, parenta 
oblation in this matter ha^ too generally been regarded 
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as extendixig to little more than liberal efforts to promote 
the cause of public instruction — ^nd to sc^cure from o.thersft8 
fat as j)ossiblef the best instruction for their own children. In 
this way j^areniai responsibility, has sought to relieve itself by 
substituting others in its own place. Hence a fourth reason 
for selecting this topic^ Our public instructers have in numer- 
ous instances, beei^ unreasonably required to render a servipe^ 
in the very nature of things impossible — ^^to fulfill the^<zrentf 
duty as well as their own, My fifth and last reason^ is, that 
unless reformation begins hete, no matter what perfection may 
characterize the system, exterior to Domestic Education, defect 
and failure are inevitable — for this most obvious reason, the 
fupil comes too late — his character is formed. The disease is 
already deeply seated in the system. The infection is virulent, 
and, except by $ome extraordinary means, incurable. The 
reasons thus stated, will serve for the respective divisions jg 
my whole subject. 

I. Domestic Education claims our attention, as bebg the 
fountain of all influences, affecting favorably or not, the subse-^ 
quent formation oidiaracter* Thjis is a position so evidently 
ftSQertained and recognized by all accurate observers, that it 
would seem tobe'a useless effort to bring it more distinctly 
l]|efore the mind. It is however, true, that things the simplest, 
most obvioqs, a9 well as the most necessary, sometimes escape 
the public eye, ai^d results the most deplorable follow. I will 
therefore endeavor to give this point alittle more prominence, 
and ask my fellow citizens to give it a more patient considera* 
, tiQD* By Domestic Education) I mean nothing more nor less 
than such a system of parental care and patient efhrU ^ shall 
secure to the child, at the first dawn of its moral and intellec- 
tual life, goodimpresHons^ and protect it from the invasion of 
bad ones* - Here I introduce no claim for the e^rly use of 
books. The system which I advocate, precedes, in its first 
. application all literary instruction. 

• The infant mind exerts its powws longfbefore books, how. 

ever siniple, can be of any service. A language is learned 

.ordinarily within the fihit two years of infant existence, and 

the ekments of future character are, for the most part, within 

4ie same period collected and ready for future, ^tion*. It has 

5 
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Act escaped the observer's eye^ that an mfant even before it 
reaches the power of articulate souodsy has learned the 
language of signs — and exhibits frequent proof of possessing 
ho little practical skill in the science of physiognomy* How 
early is it capable of a distinct observation, as to the meaning 
of a parent's countenance, and thence to infer what course to 
pursue! Assuredly then, this is the period in human existence 
in which neglect, mistake or mal-administration, in the treat, 
ment of mind, must be disastrous* 'The fountain receives 
pollution — it is poisoned — and the streams must carry deieith 
in their course* 

On this subject, the maxims of Pagan antiquity, were foil of 
instruction, and ihight well be adopted even in- Christian cotit 
munities. "Let nothing base to be seen or to be heard, enter . 
the dwelling in which there is a child*" Bven the attendant 
upon the nursery, was required to possess so much of literary 
improvement, as always to use propriety of language in the 
hearing of the child* Heathen parents were instructed^ to 
use their utmost caution, to procure the best littendants for 
their children which their abHity could coinmand. The 
{)hilosophy of that day, taught them that the human niind was 
like the newmade vessel v^hich retains the flavor first com 
municated ; or like the* dyed wool, which never couM be 
restored to its original purity* Now, so far as tfae'tenaciou9» 
ness of the mind for first impressions is concerned, thek 
phflosophyiwas right, as we know bofli from experience and 
from the testimony of. the BibW, whose philosophy touching 
thispoint is, *^ train up a x^hild in the way he should go^and 
when he is old he will not depart from it*" 

If then, Pagan philosophy, whose ken penetrated not beyond 
«the <5ircumference of the thfaigs that 'are seen," was thiis 
wise ai^d vigilant in protecting the infant mind from vitiating 
influences, what should parental guardianship, directed and 
enlightened and cheered) as. it may be by tlie radiance 6( the 
. Sun of righteousness, secure for ^e prot^tion of the infant 
imind t Shall it be said, that the heathen were w^fser in their 
generation^ than the inhabitants of this highly favored land> 
in wMdi moral influences ^are miditplkd and «dcured by'^ 
Christian aystemt 
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' - II« My second position is, that to a considerable extent^ the 
mistake has prevailed among the advocates of learnings of 
commencing with the youthy on the supposition that existing 
evils, evils engendered in earlier life, may be corrected and 
removed at that period of life* I am* aware, that this mistaJke 
hi some good degree, has beien discovered, and that no small 
amonnt of paijas has already been employed to correct this 
error, and to place this whole question in its right order^ 
The American press has, within the last few years, furnished 
some most valuable periodicals as well as numerous essays, 
the object oC which has been to rectify this popular mistake , 
The effort has been earnestly made, to give even to infants a 
new dignity in the eyes of the community, investing their 
earliest habits with the. highest importance, and calling upon 
us to regard every little ark of bulrushes, as the depository, if 
not of a roler or legislator, ^^yet of a being, possessing the 
i^ements of immortal mind, and destined for an immortftl 
existence.^^ 

But with what success these efforts have been made, we 
liscertain with little difficulty. How &r soever the theory -of 
the subject may have been favorably i^eceived, the practice 
urged, has made but little progress. The popular practiciai 
philosophy, in the matter, pretty generally leaves the nursery to 
manage for itself. The business has seemed too small — too 
insignificant for attention from the legitimate source. A 
business demanding time for which there was no eiciuivalent — 
a business to which any mind was competent, and which to 
^I intents and purposes, could be as well conducted by the 
stranger, Inrought into the family^ and whose only object in 
undertaking the charge, is simply to secure a temporary home. 
The period of youth, receives > somewhat better attention ; for 
now the period is supposed to have arrived, when all previous* 
ly contracted bad habits, are to be corrected and laid aside* 
Now, it is presumed, that the hindrances can be easily removed, 
and the way for successful progress, in moral and mental 
culture be rendered easy, plain and sura. But against this 
whole theory, stands in firm position, experience almost uni* 
versd. Here is>the period of human existence, in which th^ 
vitiating iniSuem^es of early neglect, mismanagementf Ih^ 
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mistakes of ignorance/ and the still worse effects df deiiK>r« 
alizing example are realized, and give sad evidence of the 
advantage which the^e causes possess^d^ by operating upon 
the mind and forming the character^ in its most im{^essible 
season. Habits thu9 early formed, entwine themselves with 
the whole character— they give the predominant hue -^ and 
io exchange them for better is as little probabte^ as that ^the 
Ethiopian should changes his skin^ or the leopar<l his spots.'* 
Curative effohs by the influence of moral instruction, are 
for the most part unavailing. The formation of the char- 
acter at the proper period, to virtuous habits, and a prepa- 
ration for a. useful life by the early inculcation of right 
principles, is a work of easy accomplishment, compared with 
the almost hopeless toil of restoring a mind, spoiled throtigh 
neglect of early and appropriate instruction. Let this error, 
therefore, in domestic economy be abandoned — the error of 
supposing, that the most impressible season in human existence, 
may be neglected and exposed, and that evils thereby incurred^ 
can be obliterated from the character as it rises mto yo«th. 
It IS then, in all ordinary cases too kte — too late to send 
the youthful mind to be formed and guided by the influence 
of the public instructer. Unpracticed to yield to the early 
cOntror of domestic discipline, the youth knows not how toj 
bring his untoward mind to submit to the wholesome regula-^ 
tions of the public seminary -^acquainted with ho will but 
his own,'^he can appreciate no obligation, which binds him in 
the relations of pupil to his instructer, whose right to control 
he is ever prepared to resist. 

III. My third reason for introducing the present topic, is^ 
because, it appears to me that parental obligation in the 
mattjer of Domes.h Education, hasbeen too generally supposed 
to be fulfilled by liberal efforts to promote the cause of pubKc 
instruction ; and by warm and enfergetic measures, to increase 
the facilities of general education* In this way parental 
responsibility has been transferred. We indeed live in an 
age distinguished for its liberality — a liberality prompted by 
the purest patriotism and enlightehed benevolfencje. To the 
generous spirit of the age, we owe much that has already 
been realized in th^ eause of general education. Oar literarjr 
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imd theoh^cal institations, nbw roiiig up, the oraament ud 
security of this mighty West, stand the goodly monameiHi 
of the noble muQifioence of the present day. They are 
pledges too, that the question of means for national and nooial 
improvement, shalf never embarrass our country's advance- 
ment. In all this exhibition of national character we rejoice 
and give tbfinks. But money will not answer all things; 
nor can it by any means, be a substitute for that influence, 
i^hich a parent is qalled to exert in the important duty of 
Domestic Bducation. Here is the point and burden of my 
vrhcde subject — the necessity of securing in the business of 
hame^iQstruction, the co-operation of those on whom the 
God of heaven, has by the law of nature, devolved the 
resjponsibility. Consider for a moment the circumstances 
surrounding parental obligation, and which demonstrate the 
ordination of heaven in this obligation ; circumstances which, 
if duly appreciajted and improved, would soon bring domestic ' 
instruction to something, like, perfection. First, what an 
undefinable controlling feeling of affectionate solicitude,.f<w 
the welfare of his child, has the author of our existence 
implanted in the parental bosom -r- with what ceaseless effort 
does it operate, in ways and means to promote the well beii^ ' 
of the child. How continuous and prolonged is that senti- 
ment in a &ther's heart* What an amount of benefit might 
not this soiicituda secure, were it but rightly directed! 
Second, that filial reverence, if not previously perverted 
by bad example or mal-adn^inistratipny is prepared to bow- 
to, patentel authority — that confiding reliance which com- 
mits every thing to the all-sufficiency of parental ability, and 
wi)ich excludes distrust from the infant breast*. Upon what 
vantage ground, has heaven^ thus placed the parent for every 
purpose of exciting a healthful moral influence in donp^stic 
education — and how csrtaihly by right administration, mi^t 
the foundation be laid for virtuou^^ useful character, iu youth, 
and naanhood' Another consideration must hereQbeaddM, and 
that is, the immense numbers that might and ought to be thug 
employed sunuUane(^;isly. Suppose that all these circum- 
stances connected with parental obligation were duly, rooog* 
nissed"— suppose/ that the numerous families which make up 

5* 
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oar ^dnmitinitiest, were appropriately engaged in proaMiag 
.\rilbin their iodiri^uals circles, a proper system of doxrttetftie 
edi^alion^ what might be expected soon to ber realized as the 
certaili results?, They would be such aa to show ^thti^ aa 
they oaght to be." 

/ Itie system and duty of domestic cducationy which I here 
present, and which I wish to see adopted ^ demand especially, 
the direct influence of the paternal presence* A demand 
not incompatible with the ju^t claims of other ayoeations. 
Of the fan^ily circle the dirinely constituted bead, ia the^ 
Father: to him the eye of the family is directed for protec* 
tioQ, support, guidance and counsel ^-^ through him, aa the 
earthly source, flow its richest blessings or its bitterest woes. 
If the principles of religion have formed his character and 
constHutte the basis of his domestic government^ his presence 
is like the dew upon Hermon, cheering, refreshing, enriching 
to the sacred enclosiure, and his children are ^like olive plants 
around his tabk.^' Thus shall the man be blessed, whose 
pioua care has rendered his home a habitation of right^^ 
eousness. 

I am well aware how fashionable it ha»= become to eulo- 
gize a mother's importance and influence in family education^ 
and this tooy not seldom at the expense of the father's. Far 
be it from me, to undervalue the maternal fofiice. Its value 
in this depiartment is above all price^ and however com* 
mended, its worth has not been too highly praised. I appre- 
ciate and honor liiat influence; and therefore I isk for it 
something better, more substantial than the cheaply furnisiied 
material of eulogy -^I ask for paternal sympathy and help 
in her countless, arduous, and momentous duties: and I res- 
pectfully enter -my protest against the current practice, of 
rolling this tremetido u resiponsibility upon the matenial 
charge, upon the plea that the avocations of public life, allow 
no time for the indispensable aid, which 'a father is bound 
to &mish in this impo):'taAt work* ' I will here quote as 
entirely suitable to my purpose, the views of an experienced 
teacher on this very point. "Duty would seem to demand 
that every parent should make it a serioua enquiry, how far 
he is authorize by the law of lore for his offirpring and his 
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Ibnily, to engage in such an amount of business of vrtml 
Idnd soever, as to banish hufi from the bosom of a fandy of 
"which he hos voluntarily made liimself the head— -to say 
nothing of that relation as constituted by heaven^ as to keep 
him ignorant of concern^ which no one else should kaam 
«o well; and ad to abandon to the care of others, those 
whom nature apd affection have taught to seek in him a 
guardian and guide* Would it not be well for parents scfme* 
times to reflect, whether it would not be better for their faooh 
iiies to be a little less wealthy, if in consequence of it, their 
ohfldren might be rendered more capable of using what they 
did possess to better advantage? Suppose that a legal, prac* 
titioner should have some fewer cases on his docket — a phy- 
sician should attend to somewhat fewer patients — a place- 
man should not continue quite so long in office, or be content 
to hold somewhat fewer posts — a merchant should be con- . 
*tent with a sphere of business somewhat more contracted — 
the manufacturer should put somewhat fewer hundred spin- 
dles into operation — ^and the speculator should lose^ now and 
then, a bargain; might not each case in many instances, be 
compensated an hundred fold in th) benefit done to his chil- 
dren by his own personal superintenddnce of their early 
education — by forming in them the love and practice of 
bfderj obedience, morality, temperance and economy?" 

IV. The fourth reason for selecting this topic, is, that our 
public teachers have too generally been required to render a 
service, in the very nature of things, impossible^- to fulfil the 
parentis duty and their own too. Some people are wonder- 
fiilly sagacious in finding out the faults and defects of teachers. 
They are surprised that their children don't learn faster — 
that they don't behave better — they send them to school, 
and pay considerable, and y^t their children donU seem to be 
much the better. They then begin to find out, that the fault is 
altogether in the teacher; he don't understand his business; 
of if he does, he neglects it — or he is not fit to be a teacher r— 
he teaehes only because he has nothing else to do^ etd., 
etc. HoW ipany or how few of these sage suggestions are 
tn;ie, or well-founded, I enquire not; but I would respectfully 
ilsk, has not the parent, in making his estimate of the neces- 
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my metm for ike child's ediicationf somehow or other^ib]^! 
io reckmi the necessary help which parental Cj3-operatioift 
oaght to ftimisht Has not' tti^ parent, in acconnting fa(F th^^ 
ufa&t o{ success in the teacher's efforts,, forgotten to bring 
into the account the neglected infancy of the chfld^ during 
which period it was acquiring those very habits, which i^ow 
hinder and prevent the progress of the youth in his education* 
Don't blame your teacher, as though aU the &ult originated 
there. Do not suppose, thai the teacher, no matter what 
his competency be, can by his exertions compensate for the 
unpardonable x>mission on the part of the parent. To such, 
a task the best teacher that ever Kved, is utteiiy incompe* 
texdi The end to be gained in the education of the child^ 
requires the mutual did of both, parent and teacher— 7 sepa- 
rate these and failure ensues. 
, The teacher has his appropriate sphere — aild it requires 
all his capabilities. In stating .what I conceive that sphere 
to be, without remark on his literary competency, ifurther 
&antosay, that defect here^ .will soon be detected, because 
ptfblie sentiment now demands increasing literary worth in 
thoise who teach — I would, while I take for granted his lite- 
rary merit, ask, does he recognize the difficulty and delicaiy 
of the business of acting with— ^and directing mind? Is he 
himself agood man? Has he that elevated sense of his o$ce, 
by winch he recognizes his duty not to man, but toThis Maker, 
in this important sphere of action? , Has he that high moral 
sense which religion inspires, and while teaching youth does 
he feel that he is forming mind for an eternity . of existence? 
Questions like these show the importance — the ma^itude of 
the office which the educator of youth susf tains, and ful^y 
indicate that, his own duty^ is indeed sufficient without* &ny 
other addition.. The parents' duty therefore he ought not to 
assume, for he cannot discharge it. His talent, piety, vnsdom, 
discretion, diligence, fiimness, kindness and industry, are in 
immediate demand for his own service; and when Used to 
their best advantage, with much to encourage and reward^ihis 
faithfulness, he will see, from causes above his control, much 
to regre V Let' him not Uierefore be asked to fulfill more than 
9k faiti^iU teacher's duty* But let early domestic education. 
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ibielding the infant miii4 from vicious impressiws and vicious 
fcabits-^r-prepaiing it by the bland and salutary influence of 
parental control^ coniiiming it in llie possessioaof every vir- 
tuous sentiment, and familiarizing it with example drawn from 
the perfect pattern of the author of Christianity, thus prepare 
the pupil to come to the place of public mstruction. Then 
will obedience, respect and docility be the charikcteristics of 
his conduct as a learner^ and the result will be complete 
success. 

y» My last reason for su^esting this general topic, is, 
that unless information begins at this point, no matter what 
perfection belongs to the systems, exterior to Domestic Educa- 
tion, defeat and failure are mevitable. I do not by this state- 
ment mean to say, that there will not be again, as there have 
been already, illustrious instances of those who have .sur- 
mounted the greatest obstacles, and emerged from the deepest 
adversities of early neglect ; and in spite of the most unto- 
ward be^nings, have risen high in intellectual and moral 
worth and become burning nAi shining lights. But these 
Vfere exceptions to the rule, and such must be all similar 
examples, unless reformation shall begin at home* On what 
ground can we reasonably hope for success, whil^ things at 
home remaiu as they have been? The evil is radical, and 
what will it avail to prime the external branches, whUe the 
root is allowed still to deteriorate? "Make the tree good — 
the root— and then the fruit will be good." And why may 
not this reformation begin at home at once? Is the necessity 
for it doubted or dexued? ,Does not every parent feel that 
something ought to be done, and might be done to improve 
the domestic circle in this respect? Has he done what he 
feels he ought to have done, and. might have done? Is not 
this proverbially an age of improvement? Is not our land 
fqll of the wonders of art from mechanical inventions — iand 
are not the facilities for promoting our civil, commercial, and 
literary iastitutions^ multiplying on pur hands a thousand fold? 
Shall we witness the efforts of literary associations, and the 
emplojrment of the best talent of the nation, sedulously labor- 
ing to prepare the best system of education; and with all 
these in our view, shall we still refuse to make the requisite 
and corresponding efforts at home? 
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Having now stated and discussed nly I rensi^ns for ndecUnig 
this topic for i\x6 present oce^ion^ allow me to state, what in 
my opinion, are the desiderata to a competent system of 
Domestic Education* 

1. A just recognition of the responsibility of parental 
obligation as constituted by the appointment of heaven* 
This sentiment lies ^t the foundation. It is a firat principle 
in the doctrine of parental duty* To every parcfnt is intrusted 
the care of an imtnortal mind -^ the heaviest of all human 
responsibilities. 

2. A just appreciation of th^ native, character of the 
child, inheriting a nature prepared, on the first openings of the 
mind, to exhibit moral obliquity and alfinity to* any and every 
vitiating^influence, with wluch it comes in contact. 

3. A faithful reference to the: Bible for counsel and direc- 
tion as to the appropriate means for the right management of 
the infant mind, with a chee^ai confidence of success in. the 
faithful application of the means. 

4. The practical application of some such general prin- 
. cq)les as the following viz : • 

(1) That more depends on the prevention of evil, than* 
on the application of the best remedy. Experience abund^ 
sanfly confirms this rule. It Is comparatively easy to prevent 
ihe formation of a bad habit, but very difllcult to lay it aside^^ 

( 2 ) That precept and advice, however good, unless enforced 
by a consistent example, will avail but little. This . every 
liody understands. 

( 3 ) That to form a good habit is of nrnch more importance 
than to inculcate the wisest rules. 

Nothing within the range of human duty, requires more 
patient effort, than the serious business of Domestic Education; 
and for this' reason, no doubt, many a one shrinks from the 
attempt. Its difficulty is the reason why it should be vigo- 
rously undertaken, and perseVeringly maintained. It has this 
encouragement, that success sooner or later will reward the 
faithfid effort. To the specific subject of discipliiie in Domes- ; 
tic Education, this essay makes but little reference. Xhe best 
discij^ine, in my opinion, is, that influence upon the tender 
minc^ which Hxe kind, a^tionate, intelligent mterest of the 
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parent, for the good of thjD childl, ^will in all ordinary cases 
notjlail to exert. Let the. heart of the child be 9ecured hj 
that exhibition of conduct, which flows fr6m Christian prin- 
ciples cordially adopted, and all that is requisite in the use of 
discipline will usually he gained. And when the su^estions 
contained in this essay shall exert their due influence throu^ 
out the communities of human society, and by their season* 
able application, produce the reform in the domestic circle^ 
for which this essay pleads, then will our homes be the 
abodes of purity, intelligence^ and love. Our academies 
and colleges will be furnished with ingenuous youth, whose 
minds brou^t by ,pious instruction into alliances with the 
infinite source of all knowledge, will range through the 
regions, [of truth and science, preparing by the best of all 
attainments, ^the fear of the Lord, which is the beginning 
of wisdom," for usefulness on earth — and an exalted sphere 
of ^orious action in a better and bri^ter world. And as 
it respects our beloved land and nation, we shall be beaur 
tiful for situation — the joy of the whole earth; for *«wisdom 
and knowledge shall be the stability of our times and 
strength of salvation#" 
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AS ADDRESS DfiLIVBRED 0EFORE THK WESTERN €X)LLE6£ 

OF TEACHERS, DURING THEIR CONVENTION HELD IN 

CINCINNATI, OCTOBER, 1836, AT THE REQUEST OF THE 

EMIGRANTS' FRIEND SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 



BY C. E. STOWE, PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
LANE SEMINARY. 



I appear before you this evening, in behalf of the **Enii- 
. grant's Friend Society,'^ an association, which has for its 
object the education of the foreign children resident among 
us. Of our immigrant population several are Scotch, who, 
speaking our own language, can enjoy the advantages of 
our commpn schools, and immediately become amalgamated 
with our native citizens. There is al§o a small community 
of Welsh, who speak their native language. They have a 
religious society of their own, superintended by a faithful 
pastor; they are moral, industrious, and valuablfe members of 
society, and, I believe, educate their children principally 
among themselves. 

But by far the largest part of our immigrant population is 
German. There are not less than 10,000 Germans m Cin- 
cinnati, and its immediate vicinity, including those only^ who 
Jive so near the city as to attend church here onthe Sabbath. 
Of these between 2000 and 3000 are Protestant, the remain- 
der Catholic. They are principally from , the kingdoms of 
Wirtemberg, Hanover, and the other northern and western 
states of Gennany; some from Saxony and Bavaria; and a 
very few from Austria and Prussia. They all speak their 
native language, in its difierent dialects, among themselves. 
Not more than a fourth part of them can speak En^ish well, 
^d many do not understand it at alL 

They are generally an industrious and thrifty class of 
people, most of them depending for their subsiitence upon 
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their daily labor; though som^, particularly among those who 
remove into the country and purchase farms, are men of con* 
siderable property. A good farm, owned and cultivated by 
himself, is a German's paradise; and the hi^est reward of 
a noviciate of industry and ehonomy. Recently, the number 
of men of property among the immigrants has increased* 
Generally^ v^hen they arrive here, they are people of good 
morals and steady habits; but the numerous lohiskey shaps\f 
which, under the name of coffee houses^ blot our city in every 
dijrectionj and many of which are kept by Germans, are 
nearly as efficient an instrument for Corrupting them, as the 
devil could desire. It is but justice to them, however, to 
say, that their habits in respect to temperance, are quite as 
good a.s those of the native population in like circumstances* 
Among them there are from 1200 to 1500 children of a 
proper age to attend school; and from the fact that they are 
foreigners, and speak a foreign language, most of them are 
deprived of the advantages of our common English schools. 
Even those who can speak English, are in many instances 
deterred from attending the English schools, because their 
foreign garb and accent expose them to the ridicule of the 
native scholars, Thqy have had good advantages for schools 
in their own country, and the parents, and the children who 
had attained a suitable age before they emigrated, can gene- 
rally read and write the German with facility. The enlist, 
ened policy of the Prussian government has rendered it 
almost impossible for a child to grow up in that kingdom 
without receiving a good business education; in the other 
northern states of Germany,, among children twelve years of 
age, there is probably not one in twelve who cannot read 
and write; and in the, provinces on the Rhme, in addition to 
their native tongue, they generally have a competent knowl- 
edge of French. 

When they first arrive on our shores they are always 

anxious to educate their children^ and their anxiety never 

ceases until it is extinguished by the contagious influence of 

a^e money-loving: habits of our own population. They have 

made very praiseworthy efforts to sustain schools among 
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themsehres; but owixig to poverty in some, peaorioinsness in 
5>thers, and in all, the discourag^g circumstances wbicb 
encompass sti^angers in a foreign land^ these efforts have been 
quite limited; and of the 140iO immigrant childr^, it is 
believed not more than 200 nave received benefit in this 
way* Besides, it is their great desire to receive an Engli^ 
eidbadation; and this is what they ought to have. Perhaps^ 
ako, 200 children of German parents may be found in oar 
different English schools.; and after this very liberal allovranoe 
there still remain 1 lOQ iftunigrant children in ouc city entirely 
unprovided with the means of education. 

The first considerable eflbrt in behalf of these children was 
made, a little more than two years since, by some students 
of Lane Seminary, who, with the help of benevolent indi- 
viduals in the city, established a Sunday-school on Mainr 
street, above the canal, and collected a library of suitable 
books, for the express purpose of instructing -the German 
-children in the English language, and the. principles of. the 
Christian religion. These efforts were very gratefi^ly 
received, and the school numerously attended. More than 
UdO children were at different times received into the school, 
and the school-room was always crowded with parents 
watching with delighted interest the progress of their chil- 
dren. These efforts, however, were frequently interrupted 
by various casualties; and at l>est they were uncertain and 
altogether inadequate to the wants of the German population. 
The necessity of something more permanent and effective 
was deeply felt. 

About the middle of March last, some young men in the 
city and from Lane Seminary, formed themselves into an 
association for the etpre^ purpose of instructing the, children 
of foreigners in the English language, the principles of repub- 
lican government, and .the truths of the Bible^ which they 
denominated the **Ebiigrant Friend So^ety." May fourth, 
they* opened an evening school with very few scholars, for 
the benefit of youths' of both sexes^who coiddnot afibrd to 
leave their employments to attend ^cShxxA during tiie day. 
May 10th they opened, a Sunday-school, with 40 schdktfs^ 
and June 1st, a regular day*school for children. They have 
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since by their own efforts procured and commodiouidy fin»hedf 
a good school house in the centre of the German popuktioDf 
capaUe of accommodating 300 children; and funlished ii 
with a good library of suitab]| English books, and consider 
rable apparatus. They have obtained two permanent and 
well qualified teachers whom they pay for their servibes, and 
have just applied to the German Reformed Synod at Ktts- 
burghj'for a third who'n\ay be familiar with both the'Gennab 
and English language];. Besides these, they have secured* 
the gratuitous services of several tea^chers for the Sabbath- 
school. The present number of scholars, {Oct 7th,) is in the 
evening-school, 30; day-school, 80, and Sabbath-school, 130;^ 
and many more are expected during the winter. There 
have been 150 (Afferent scholars in the day-school since h 
was opened' in June, but from 60 to 80 is the average daily 
attendance. 

As to the capacity and desire of these children for instruc- 
tion, take the following testimony from one of their teachers: 

*'They are generally very attentive. There are scholars in the 
day-school of eight or nine years of age, who commenced with the 
alphabet, and have attended school about two months/ that now read 
very well in the Testament. 

<rThree girls abo^t 12 years old, directly from Germany, and having 
been here but a few days, after being at school five days, were able to 
spell without the book easy words of four or five letters, articulating 
the letters and words correctly. Young men who have attended the 
evening-school, and commenced with the alphabet, raad very weU in 
cdmipon reading. ' . 

t*A ffiw girls of the age of 16 or 18 that were ini^tructed I think not 
more. than 12 evenings, and a^few times at the Sunday-school, read ^ 
very well in the Testament, and one or two of them quite fluently." 

One of the most active members of the , association says, 
that "the children are uncommonly apt at learning, and 
mudi more attentive than Ameri<jan children."— "We ara 
sostained m saying that: they manifest an astonishing anxiety 
and aptx^^ss to acquire our language." It is universally truer 
tl^at no people so easily and accurately acquire a foreign 
la9giu|ge as;th#. Germans* Ideality .and lapguage are their 
prominent developments. . . 
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In view of thejse facts^ iir there not oQcouiE^emeDt to 
Xnbor for the ilitellectual and moral ele?:atioQ of o^r immt* 
grant population? and do not tfaQ young .men who originated 
and have jthus far sustained this noble enterprise, deserve the 
approbation and aJBsistance of an enlightened community? 
The means^re still altogether inadequate to the eiid proposed^ 
Allowing two hundred- children for the German schools, two 
hundred for German childirea in' English schools, and twa 
hundred iu' the schools of this association, there stilt remain 
in this city and vicinity, nine hundred immigrant children 
destitute of the means of .education, and the . number is 
constantly increasing. ^ 

I have made a plain statement of facts.; and to my mind 
they are facts of thrilling eloquence. 

Qtis a work of the highest benevcdence tlws to- receive the 
wandering stranger, to provide for the wants of his mind, 
and prepare him for usefulnessvelevation, and happiness as a 
citizen of our own happy country. None but he who has 
felt it, can kqow all the loneliness and heart-sickness, of the. . 
poOr immigrant when he first finds himself in a foreign land, 
surrounded by people of strange habits and an unknown 
tongue. How sweet in such circumstances is the voice of 
unexpected sympathy, especially fi^om the lips of the intelli- 
gent teacher, inquiring after the moral welfare of himself and 
his childrenf^ It is on this account, that attention to the 
stranger is so earnestly and ^fiectiiigly enjoined in the Bible. 
Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress him-^for ye 
know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt. (Exod. 32:21. 23: 9.) Oh, who that by 
experience knoweth the heart of a stranger, would desire to 
vex or oppress him, and not rather, treat him kindly and do 
him all the good in his power? Be not forgetful to enter^ 
tain strangers^ for thereby some have entertained angels 
umwares. (Heb. 13: 2.) 

[But if neither the feelings of benevolence nor the precepts 
of the BiUe have power to compel us to extend our fostering 
hand to the stranger; it would seem that an enlightened 
iBgard to our ^wn interests might induce us to do it; , A 
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natjloQ's strength i» i^ the number and moral worth of its 
inhabitants; and the vast extent of our still uncultivated 
territory demands the hands of millions of cultivators. Of 
the fifteen hundred millions of acres in the United States, 
but nine hundred millions are now under cultivation, and even 
these are as yet imperfectly improved and might be rendered 
immensely more productive. On the largest calculation, our 
cultivated soil is to the upcultivated only as five- to ten. LiCt 
us then invite cultivators who are now starving in overpeo- 
* pled districts; and let us see to it, that as fast as they arrive 
they be made intelligent, virtuous, religious, or at least have the 
t» means of becoming so. This vast ocean of mind which is 
already rolling in upon us — how glorious to make it all avail- 
able for good! What an empire would this be! How 
unspeakably superior to the glories of all the empires of the 
ancie^t wqrld, founded in conquest and sustained by oppres* 
sion! planted in blood and watered by the tears of captive 
millions! Empires on which the Prince of, Darkness only 
could look with complacency! But here we would have 
one, that would be an object of joyful contemplation to the 
Ahnighty Prince of Peace! 

Let us now be reminded, that unless we educate our immi- 
grants, they will be our ruin. It is no longer a mere question 
of benevolence, of duty, or of enlightened self-interest, but 
the intellectual and religious training of our foreign popula- 
tion has become essential to our own safety; we are proo^pted 
to it by the instinct of self-preservation. The wave of 
immigration has begun to roll from the old world to the new, 
and no hum^n power can stop it;, our civil constitution 
afifords perilous facilities for foreign naturalization, and .it i» 
probably too late to think of amending it. Perhaps it is not 
de;iirable; perhaps a wise Providence intended that we should 
have thi^ iipur in our sides to stimulate lis to the requisite 
efforts in behalf of the moral welfare of the oppressed millions 
who are taking refiige among usT? 

^n the. year 1833 forty thousand immigrants were landed 
U the port of New Yprk alone, ^d probably not less than 
aae Jjtundred thousand at th^ various ports of the United 
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States an tonount not much below the nataral increase of our 
ovm population. Some of these, as may weU be supposed, 
are of worthless and abandoned character, the sweepings of 
the streets, and the dregs of prisons and poor-houses, sent 
here in many instances by the local civil authorities to rid 
themselves of a nuisance. On this topic, I will present a few 
startling facts from a report recently presented to the city 
council of Bostpn, by A. Simmonds, Esq. 

<<As nearly as can be ascertained, the number of persons supported 
for longer or shorter periods of time in the year 1684, in the Almhouset 
of the four principal American cities were as follows;. 

New York, Americans, 1893, Forein^ners, 2003 

Phfladelphia, " 1676, « 1805 

Baltimore, « 675, " 479 

Boston, •' 642, « ;841 

4786 5308 

<< It is thus seen that Boston is more burdened by poor emigrants 
than any other Atlantic city, in proportion to population. In some of 
the counties of New York, bordering on the Canada frontier, ^the evil 
is still greater. Of 187 persons admitted in 1833 into the poorhouse 
in Clinton county, (on Lake Champlain) 152 werid foreiitners, [that is, 
35 natives Americans, to 152 foreigners!} The foreign poor in 
Niagara county, poorhouse were in 

1830 33 

1831 - - - - - - 61 

1832 Ill 

" The Matron of the Munroe county house, near Rochester, stated, 
that two thirds of the persons in the house were foreigners, and that 
some of them had been inmates of English workhouses. An overseer 
of the poor in Rochester, says that seven-eights of those who apply to him 
for relief are foreigners, and the state of things in the new city of Buffalo 
VL quite similar. The bulk of these foreigners are from Great Britain ; 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore a small proportion are Germans." [This 
fact is an honorable testimony to the general diaracter of the German 
immigrants among us. In the foreign population of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, the Germans decidedly predominate ; and yet but a imatf 
proporHon of the foreign paupers are from this people.] 

It was unnecessary for the British *« poor law commissioners " of 
1833,to recommend *< thai paruhes be authorized to pay the pauages of 
paupers out of the country," 8uch was already extensively the prac- 
tice. Capt. John S. Davis of Portsmouth, N. fi„ a respectable and 
Bitelllgent ship master, stoles that in May, 1829, he was in London, 
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Where he saw in the North ^mericaii hotel, two Sniglith gentieideti^ 
,who^ stated tfaatr they w«)re the Wat^dene of a iiaziiA; that they 
^ad procured the passage to New York of aboat thirty of their parlsk 
paupers, hcLdgot them wiUing to go, clothed them, paid .their passage 
money, and made them ap a small purse. They further remarked, thai 
ihiitoasthe most [economical ditpotition thai they could make of their 
poor. At that time, says Oapt. Davis, the exportation of parish pau- 
pers had become in England, a well known and regular busineis, and 
certain American vessels were called the ^^vaorhhouee line.*' It is an 
undoubted fact, that the increase of foreign paupers into the United 
States, has increased greatly since 1880, not so much by their introductioa 
into the United States' sea ports direct, as by the way of the provinces 
adjacent to New England and New York. The state laws requiring 
masters and owners to give bonds or pay commutation money for alein 
passengers, prevents to some extent, the. landing of paupers in thl» 
ports of the United States. But they impose no obstruction to the 
introduction of the late tenants of English workhouses from Canada by 
land. ♦♦♦ *« * * * 4^ 

Complaints are every where made of the impositions practiced by 
foreign paupers and' rogues who claim charity. While so many British 
poor crowd the Atlantic cities and the Canadian frontier, it does not 
appear that Canada is burdened by American poor. By the annual 
report of the Montreal general hospital, an institution similar to the 
poor houses in the Uoited States, it appears that the inmates fpr the 
year ending May 1st, 1835 belonged to 

Canada, ---- . . . 51 
England, ... - - - , . 114 

Scotland, ..... . 54 

Ireland, .- - 588 

United States, ...... 5 

Germany, - --- .- .. .7 

ToUl, 819. '■ 

Now,, we have no choice left. These people are in our 
midstj they are coining among us more and more: and we 
must labor, we must labor incessantly and perseveringly to 
prevent the evils, and to secure the good which may arise 
iroin their asi^ociation with us. 

. (It is not merely from the ignorant and viciouir fareigaBT 
that danger is to be apprehended. To sustain an extended 
republic like our own, there musf be a national feeling, a 
national assimilation; and nothing could be more fatal to our 
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prospects of fixture nationid prosperity^ than to have our 
population become a congeries of clans, congregating without 
coalescing, and condemned to contiguity: without sympathy. 
The graphic imagery which the genius of oriental /prophecy 
applied to the unwieldy and loose^ointed Roman empire, 
would in this case be still more fataUy applicable to our own 
widely spread republicTJ 

^ And the fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron : -foras- 
much as iron breaketh in pieces and subduelh all things; and 
as iron, that breaketh all these, shall it break in pieces and 
bruise. And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, part of 
potter's clay an d part of iron, the kingdom shall be divided, 
but there shall be in it of the strength of the iron, forasmuch 
as thou sawest the iron mixed with the miry clay; And as 
the toes of the feet wei-e part of iron and part of cjay, so 
the kingdom shall be partly strong and partly brittle. And 
wjiereas thou sawest iron mixed with miry clay, they shall 
mingle themselves with the seed of men, but they shall not 
cLEAVi: ONE TO ANOTH15JI, evcu as irou is not mixed with clay." 
(Dan. 2: 40,43.) 

If this mingling without coalescing were so destructive to 
the Bopfian empire, which was encircled with ^e iron arm of 
a military despotism, how much more speedily ruinousi will it 
be to a nation Uke odrs, which is held together only by the 
bonds of a correct and harmonizing public sentiment! We 
must tolerate no clans, if we would be a strong, a united, and 
a happy republic; clannishness in our tinuntry must be as 
dangerous in its influence, as it is eVery where mean and . 
narrow in its origin. 

The judicious and patriotic Washington cliearly foresaw 
the evils of a clannish feeling which might be likely, to arise 
among the native population in diiSer^nt section^ of the union, 
and in his Farewell Address, aflectipnately warned his coun- 
trymen agamst it; but even he had no apprehension that this 
danger was tp be so alarmingly increased by such w over- 
whelming rush, of foreign immigration. Tbi^ is a danger 
uoanticipatied and not provided for, by the wise founders of 
our civil institutions, and we must m^et it the beat way we 
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can. It is ia difficulty that could not have been foretold by 
any human sagacity; and With more than mortal strength 
must we labor to turn the threatening evil into a- great and 
.p^onanent good. 

fit is altogether essential to our national strength and peac^, 
if not even to our national existence, that the foreigners vfho 
settle on our soil, should cease to.be Europeans and become 
Americans; and as our national language is English, and as 
our literature, our manners, and our institutions are of Eng- 
lish origin, and the whole foundation of our society 3Engli9h, 
it is necessary that they become substantially Anglo-Amer- 
icans. Let them be like grafts which become branches of 
the parent stock; improve its fruit, and add to its beauty and 
its vigor; and not like the parasitical misseltoe, which never 
incorporates itself with the trunrk from which it derives its 
nourishment, but exhausts its sap, withers its foliage, despo&3 
it of its strength, and sooner or later by destroying itd sup- 
porter, involves itself in tvkk. It is ungrateful as well as 
dangerous for the fbmgners who are ainong us, to make 
for themselves interests that are different from the interests 
of the whole nation, and to sustain candidates for public office 
on the ground that they bekwag to their people; and partizaris 
who tamper witia feelings like these, are sowing seeds which 
will produce harvests of dissension and Mood. What is their 
nation? and who are their people? Their nation is the 
American nation, and their people are the American people; 
or they have no business on the American soil. We must 
bee(»ne (»ie nation^ aad it must be our great endeavor to 
effect this object so desirable and so necessary to our national 
welfere. 

The most effectual, and indeed the only effectual way, to 
produce this individuality and harmony of national feeling 
and character, is to bring our children into the same schools 
and have them educated together. The children of knin> 
grants must be taught English and prepared for the common 
Engli^ schools; and the safety of the republic requires that 
destitute childri^ should be sought out Aad Inkde to attefiid 
the public schools. The public schods should be out best 
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schools, and possess a character sufficiently devated to secure 
tfae patronage of the influential and» the Wealthy, that nil tfai». 
diildren of our republic may be edncated together. This 
would be our s^ongest national aagis, the surest palladium 
of our countryTjl Private schools f<^r special purposes would 
not be discontixuied, but their encouragenient and patronage 
increased; and the descendants of different nations need not 
forget, but might still know and love the language and lite- 
rature of their fatherrland. ^So many languages as a man 
learns, so many times is he a lAan^" said the sagacious Gharles 
Y.' of Germany: a chfld can learn two languages as quick and 
as easily as one; and he to whom two cultivated languages are 
thus vernacular, has from his earliest years two entire hemis- 
pheres bf intellectual vision,instead of being confined, as iho^t 
of us are, to one, and the mere fragments of othexs. Moreover^ 
ijf the Germans in this country do not receive an English 
education, they will unavoidably fstU below the general stan- 
dard of inteU^ence. among us, because excluded firom the 
common sources of information, and will fbim an inferbr 
caste, host3e to improvement and an easy prey to dema- 
gogues* I should strongly suspect the motives of an intel- 
ligent man, who would olgect to gi^ix^ the German children 
an English education. 

Education should also be in the hi^est sense universal. 
Elementary education must be every where essentially the 
same, for we have the same intellectual powers to be devel- 
' oped, and the objects of iscience are the same, in every part 
of the world; and the limiting of elementary education to 
suit the peculiar circumstances of a particular country, can 
sei^^e only to confirm prejudices, to confine and narrow the 
mind, and prevent its onward progress*. The Chinese have for 
ages been carefully educated, and their education has been 
scrupulously adapted to the peculiar ciroumstances of their 
pivn country, to make them good citizens of China; and the 
consequence is, that they have stood aloof from alLimprove- 
nt^ent^that was not of native growth, an4 are now very 
much as they were two thousand years ago. Modem Euro- 
pean education has been conducted on different pmeiples; 
it has ne^r been natipnal but^aliiTays universal; and in two 
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centuries modem Europe has done infinitely more for her own 
glory, and the world's advancemeat, than China has done in 
twenty* The same contrast will appear if we compare the 
national education of the Hindoos, the Persians, and the 
Turks, with that of the Germans, the French, and the Eng> 
lish. How can the superstructure be extensive and safe^ 
unless the foundation be broad and deep? How cMi we 
know of what tiie human mind is capable, if our study of 
it is confined to its developments in one ag^, in one country, 
and under one ^et of circumstances ? 

It is in this way, it is by a common education, founded on 
the broadest principles of universal science, that we are 
to prevent the evils of clannishness among our diversified 
populatic^n. The question next occurs, how :shall we prevent 
the evils of viciousness and crime? 

To do this, education must be Christian, it must be founded 
on the great principles of the Bible; as they have found by 
experience in Germsmy and France, and as we too^hall find by 
bitter experieince in this land of popular freedom, if we 
educate -without evangelizing. The Bible, without dogmatic 
xiomment, just as it is in its own simplicity and majesty, 
shoidd b^ the text book of religion and morals in all our 
institutions of education, from the primary school to the 
university and professional seminary. Difierent sects may 
enjoy their own peculiarities among themselves and in their 
own churches, just as the diescendants of difierent nations 
may enjoy the language and literature of their fathers by 
their own firesides, and as the inhabitants of difierent states 
may enjoy' their own rights and laws within their own 
iihiits; but let a^ unite in efiecting the one great common 
good, in laying the corner stone on which. the enjoyments of 
all must rest. Clannishness and exclusive sectarianism spring 
from the'same bitter root of ignorant prejudice and narrow 
selfiishness, and are equally hostile to the interests of a free 
republic We alt owe a common duty to the government 
which protects, and to the religion which purifies and 
preserves us. 

Cincinnati possesses peculiar advantages for the commeBce- 
tnent of such a work w this; aind the deigns of ProvideHcis 
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are shown in the, faqt. that the work. has been inire^^ 
begun. There are. here, the beginnic^ pf a no We public 
spirit on the subject of education, which more than its com- 
mercial prosperity or architectural beauty entitle this city to 
its proud appellation of: Queen of the West. The tasteful 
and commodious edifices ^vhich have recently been erected 
for the use of the district schools in every p^rt of. Our city? 
are an ornament such as no oUier city in the Union can boast 
of; and the very sight of them makes one feel proud to. think 
himself a Cincinnatian. Proud indeed, should we be, and 
with reason too, were it not for the humiliating spectacle of 
the dram-shops which disgrace anid curse our city, as much as 
the school-bouses honor and bless it. The Drunkards sing 
woe to our crown, of pride^ and make our glorious beauty a 
fading flower. (Isa<26: 1.) May the time speedily come 
when this reproach will be taken. away ! , 

Another a4vant^ge which Cincinnati possesses is, that we 
have here the very best materials to begin with. Our foreign 
itiunigratipn is almost exclusively German; and in the Ger- 
man . natipnal character there are many traits which render 
them peculiarly susceptible of improvement, aAd fit them to' 
become exceedingly valuable as citizens of our republic. 

There is in the German mind, when well developed and 
refined by education, a deep and quiet enthusiasm^ a specula- 
tive tendency, a romance, which would mingle with and 
modify to great advantage . our too strong earthliness of 
disposition, and our too eager pursuit of immediate phy3ical 
utility. The Germans are proverbially honest, and some of 
their, civil institutions are isuch as could not exist except 
among a^ honest people. In the city of .Hcunburg, for exam- 
ple, taxes are never assessed on individuals; but the officers 
announce the amount per cent, on property which the 
expenses of the city require, and then each citi2;.en goes on a 
certain day and deposits in the public chest what properly 
falls to his share. No one knows how much another pays, 
there is no responsibility but that which is furnished by each 
man's conscience and sense of honor; and yet the whole 
amount deposited never fails to bear the right proportion to 
the valuation pf the city.. liirst met with this statement. in 
. • . ■ " 7 
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Madame de Stael's Germany; but it'seemed to me so incredi' 
ble that when Dr. Julius was here I asked him if it were 
really a fact. He assured me that he was himself a native 
of Hamburg, and had spent more than thirty years of his life 
in that city,, and that the taxes were always assessed and 
collected in this manner. I have also been told by an intelli- 
gent and trustworthy merchant from Bremen, that the same 
custom obtains there. How would such a mode of taxation 
probably answer for Cincinnati, or New York, or any other 
of our large commercial cities? I think no one will deny 
that a liberal infusion of this homely ingredient of honesty 
into our national character, would materially improve it. 

The German too is generally orderly, respectful, and reli- 
giously inclined, , not disposed to set law at defiance, or 
undervalue existing institutions, or engage in popular commo- 
tions; and Schiller truly said, that if the French revolution 
could have taken place in Germany, the character of the 
people would have made it a blessing, instead of being, as it 
actually proved, a curse to mankind. In this respect, a little 
of the German mixture would be very useful to our too 
great impatience, irreverence, and proneness to popular 
excitements. 

It is sometimes said, and with too much truth, that our 
Germans do not exhibit those interesting traits; and that 
often they are among the most sordid and least improvable 
part of our population. I answer, tliat our Germans are not 
properly educated, their niinds are not developed, and the 
circumstances in which they are placed tend to make them 
penurious. As foreigners, they have not that pride of per- 
sonal character which tends to keep up our native Ameri* 
cans; vni the great facilities which they find here for the 
acquisition of wealth, turn the whole force of their minds, 
while otherwise unoccupied, into this channel. Men of high 
standing in Germany, who have visited this country, have 
said to me: "We never saw such Germans at home as we 
find here; you have spoiled them: they have loist their native 
virtues without acquuing others lo compensate for them." 
Let us no longer corrupt, but rescue this mass ot valuable 
mind, and make it the stay and glory of our land. 
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Nationatl character is often greatly improved by the com- 
mingling of different ingredients. The peculiar excellencies 
of the English character, M^hich have given it its vigor a^d 
preponderating influence, an4 made the English almost the 
universal language, and those who speak it, masters of nearly 
half the globe, originated in the mingling of the Norman 
French with the Saxon German; and that too under all the 
disadvantages x)f haughty conquest on the one hand, and 
hated subjection on the other. Our present circumstances 
are infinitely more favorable. We can unite under all the 
sweet influences of affection, of gratitude, and of reciprocal 
advant^e. Let us, then, make the most of the German 
mind that is among us; and from the mixture produce a com- 
pound, which, like the Corinthian brass, shall be more precious 
than the purest gold. 
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REMARKS BY THE REV. JOSHUA L. WILSON, D. D. 
[Repobtbd BT Charles McBabn.] 

Mr. Presidrnt — In vi«w of tiie very interesting discourse to which 
we have had the pleasure of attending ; and in order to arrive at some 
definite object ; I beg l$ave to submit the follovtring resolution. 

E/Bsolved, That this College of Professional Teachers, highly approve 
of the object, of the Emigrant Friend's Society ; as exhibited, in the 
able address just delivered. 

In ofifering a few remarks, in support of this resolution, it is not 
necessary for me to say, that the subject of emigration fro^n European 
couDtries, has become one of deep and absorbing interest. It has 
caused a deep excitement throughout our beloved Union. This has 
atjsen firom various causes ; some of which have been exhibited. in*the 
excellent discourse which we have just' heard. Of kte years, many 
minds have been revolving this great subject; and they are still turning 
it in various directions. 

It seems that many patriotic men, have had under consideration, a 
variety of methods, by which, either, to prevent the great influx of 
foreign population, or at least, tuch as is supposed to be dangerous to 
the existe;ice of our republican institutions. I believe, however, that a 
greater portion of our citizens hiive considered the vast extent of our 
territory , as ample^ enough for us alL Many great and good men , how - 
ever, after taking a full survey of our extensive country, and taking 
into consideration the nature of ourfree institutions, and the character 
of those who emigrate hither iVom foreign lands, think it necessary to 
make an entire change, in the mode by which foreigners become 
citizens. But I am of opinion, that there is yet in our possession, a 
much better remedy. I believe that if foreigners were brought to 
mingle with us ; if they Were to receive literary and religious instruc- 
tions at our hands ; they might prove an accession of population, highly 
advantageous to our community ; and when we recollect the precepts, 
which are given to us* by the highest authority— precepts, which are 

7* 
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connected with the highest and purest state of henevolence^ that we 
*< shall not vex the stranger neither oppress him;" we cannot hut 
rejoice in, and favor tkit good work, in which the Emigrant Friend's 
Society is so worthily ^gaged. 

Concerning then the education of the £}rei^emigrantS| the hest meth- 
od of elevating thier character, and operating, so as to bring out its best 
elements into action, I shall leave to other gentlemen in this house » 
wl^o can give it abetter support than I feel myself j at present, capable 
of affording. 



BY E* D. MANSFIELD, ESQ. 



M|i. P&BsiDBiiT:— I ammuch surprised to find the dermanpopu* 
lation of this district qo large. Its number, hk much beyond what I 
had anticipated. 

I am highly in favor of the oljects of this society. It seems to be 
the only means which we now have in our power, by which the Ger- 
ma|i emigrants pan be made an integral part of our ^aj^y popula- 
tion. It is astonishing, to witness the vast tide of emigration, 
yearly flowing in upon us, from all nations. The whole number of the 
eo^igrant population, coming into our country, directly, and indirectiy> 
by the way of Q,uebec, l^eYf York, Philadelphia, and Balt^nore, can 
hardly be less, than one hundred thousand annually. Then, let any 
ope calculate the whole annual increase of our population ; and after 
subtracting from it, the yearly increase of the blacks, let him ascertain 
the amount added by natural increase, and compare it, with- that 
added by foreign emigration, and he will learn the surprising fact, 
that during the years, 1832 — 33 and 34, the increase by foreign 
emigration, was at least one third of the whole increaiie. It is also 
a fact, that cannot escape the most careless observer, that the most 
numerous, interesting, and important portion of our emigrant popula- 
tioii» is the German. 

Jt is also, worthy of notice; that they ^generally possess habitg 
of industry aud .economy, and that they settle together, and form 
distinct communities, as has beeli the case, not only in Pennsyl* 
yania and. New York, b,ut a.lso, in many of the inland counties of Ohio. 
Hence, it has happened, that in most. countries in which they hsve 
settled, they s^ll remain a separate^ and distinct people. 

In order to obviate the result of these facte, their sOeitts ^o be no 
other means, by which we can so effeqtu^Uy arrive at social qmalga- 
matUmi as through the m^diutn of %^ia, and simifiur societiesi 
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Then, uiikfls we wi«h to see olaaa gener^iUd iu oar country, let us 
foster fiBd cheriah such institutions. We h^ve already too mt^y «Eem* 
pies of this kind, among the Irish, as well as U^s German populatioo 
of the United States. I have indeed sometimes thought, that it was 
necessary, that pur naturalizatiQn laws, should be altered, and modi» 
fied, so as to es^elude the foreigi^er from the polls. But the time fa 
this action, is now past, and in fact, morally, it would be of no avail. 
So long as they refnain a distinct social race, their children will grow 
up to years of maturity, [and come tathe polls, with the same notioqs, 
prejudices, and peculiar views, which their fathers entertained. And 
perhaps we ought noi to, (if we could,) exclude the foreigner fixnn 
our, country, or the right of sufrage. 

America, should still be the assyJum of the. oppressed of all nations, 
and the hofne of the brave, as in the days when our fathers fled from 
tyranny and oppression, to seek in a new country, and under new 
institutions, the peaceful home of freedom and happiness. We should 
raiher cultivate the emigrant foreigner's better part, and qualify him, 
for the enjoyment of our high, privileges, and republican institutions. 
We ought not to say to him ; <* thou shalt not inherit the rich blessings, 
for which our fathers fought and bled, and which a kind and bountiful 
Providence has provided for us." Were it in our power, we ought 
not to erect a barrier, to prevent the ingress of the foreigners into our 
country. What then remains, to break down this distinction between 
the native and the foreigner. What remains ; but the method proposed 
by this society. In my bpihion, there is none so effectual. Let us 
take their children then, and educate them in the same schools with 
our own, and thus amalgamate them with our community. 

After all that has been said and done upon this subject; the method 
adopted by this society, seems to me to be the most effectual, and al- 
most, the only resort, we have in our po^ver. For these reasons, I ap- 
prove of the objects of this institution, and tender it and its friends, 
my hearty co-operation. 



BY A. KINMONT. 



Ma. KiNMONT, spoke in favor of the resolution offered by Dr. Wilson, 
and in approbation of the principles advocated in the lecture; he said 
that they were truly American ; that is to say, they were not exclu- 
sive, but inclusive ; they were for embracing in the arms of fraternity, all 
that was valuable and good in foreign character, apd for enhancing and 
enlarging the native «tocA; of American feeling and nobleness, by contin- 
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ufjl additioDB of excellence. That the great motto of American gener- 
osity 18 this, «? give and it shall he given unto you;»^ that thik was the re- 
vealed philoBophy of heaven, and had first )oeen practically illustrated on 
thescide of national bounty, in this Western Hemisphere ; that here had 
been opened not merely an asylum from political misery, but also the door 
to the enjoyment of all the rights and dignity of humanity ; that some in- 
cidentahevils it is true, might spring from this noble philantbrophy, but in 
the long run it could not fail to be the best, both for the giver and the re- 
ceiver. That the Emigrant Friend's Society had taken the right course, 
and a happy general amalgamation of otherwise heterogeneous ele- 
ments would be the result of their exertions, and the German American, 
would prove a valuable citizen, and the already wide-spreading Tree of 
American liberty , in coAsequence of this judicious engraflment, would be 
adorned with a still more goodly show of fair and beautifhl and glorious 
and useful fruits. 



BY DANIEL DRAKE, M- D. 



Mr. Pbesident: —I have seldom listened to a public discours^e with 
greater pleasure, than to that which has just been, delivered. Indeed, 
I did not note a single thought or sentiment, that I could have wished 
had been suppressed ; and the deep and sustained attention of this 
numerous audience is evidence, that the excellencies of this address 
were properly appreciated. I trust its ejQTectfi will be commensurate 
with the comprehensiveness of thought and benevolence of feeling, by 
which it is characterised. 

Sir -i- no other place but Cincinnati could have brought forth this 
discourse. The views of society which it presents, could only have 
been taken by a resident of the West: and especially of that city 
which has opened its eyes, to the numerous and diversified elements 
that enter into its composition — which has attempted to ascertain 
their relative importance — assign their various reciprocal influences, 
sought to extend in an equal degree, an ameliorating influence to all. 
Thus, Cincinnati, I believe, is the only town in which, among other 
manifestations of interest in the great cause of education, a society 
' has been formed for the intellectual and moral culture of the German 
peasantry, who, in latter years have transferred themselves in such 
multitudes to the United States. ' 

Here is the place, sir, where from th^ collision of minds, assembled 
from all nations, new ideas are generated, and original plans of social 
improvement laid down. Our population— even this very audience, Is 
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et>mpo8^ofi«j»«0entatitres from almost every eiVillzed nationt Not 
tifervile adherents, follovringr at the heels of a conqueror, hnt enter- 
prising lovers of freedom, emi^ating to improve their condition ; aod 
fhn of aspiration to a higher level of society, than that ftom whict they 
departed. The spirit of social improvement huoyed them up, nntil the 
ties which hound them to th<eir native soil were snapped asunder; the 
same spirit has enabled them to brave the storms of the ocean, and ejBfect 
a permanent lodjgement on the banks of our beautiful river. Of the 
Oerman emigrants, ivhose condition now occupies us, it may besaid, 
they have lefl the picturesque valleys of the Rhine, for the free, fertilOi 
and peaceful shores of the Ohio* 

But, of these and of all other emigrants, it must also be said, that 
many of their i^ocial peculiarities and national prejudices-, do, of necee- 
sity, cling to them, and may impart to our society a diveraified char- 
acter. Such a community is not a compound, but an unconsolidated 
mass; and to acquire uniformity, it must be subjected to the erucil^ 
of social amalgamation. The school-house is that crucible, and the 
^schoolmaster is the only alchemist who can bring fine gold out of the 
crude and discorclant materials, jit is only, sir, on the children and 
youth of our emigmiit pupulation, that we can act "with efiect. The 
feelings, modes of thinking, and customs of the parents, are so'fixedy 
^t they ca,n, at most, be but slightly modified ; and if their vernacida^r 
tongiie' is diflferent from our own, they win prefer to use it still. As 
native Americans it is our duty to prevent an entftiiment of, these \sp6A 
Ifaeir childron; and the hereditiury establishment among ns of a dusk 

linot efttfta of £>reigiMrA- PotmaylvaTHtt) hy not ationding io this in dll# 

time, is compelled to cherish in her bosom an exotic population ; wbich» 
it is true, possesi^es many valuable qualities, but still remains to tiiiJi 
hear unimbued with the principles of her institutions — uninspired by 
the ^irit of that social and political improvement, which every where 
else, is active^ The Emigrant Friend's Society is directed against 
this conservative tendency ; and if properlyencouraged by the present 
and fbture efforts of the general community, cannot fail to be suceta- 
fiil. I am convinced sir, that there is a strong disposition in the 
younger portion of our jGrerman population, tp adopt the fashions and 
language which belong to this country ; and, as professor MoGufiy 
remarked last evtoing, on a different occasion, the children will rsHU^t 
on the parents, and the young become the teachers of the-old^ 

To have evidence of this, one need but «tand, on a Habbath mora- 
ing, near aiiy of the German churches of our city, and observe th^ 
costume of the families, either Papist or Protestant, which are about to 
enter. The parents will be dressed accordmg to the fashions of Ger- 
many, but the ctHldren> lo a great degree, in^ that of tiie UiiltedlStates ; 
the mothsErs will appear in caps, only^ or even mth naked hair, th^ 
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daughters ia bonnets, made according to the preyf^iling fashions (^ the 
city. Let us then persevere, and we may hope to shape the rising 
geneitation to our own model, and give such activity to the work of 
social amalgation, as will, at last, secure uniformity of character^ and 
may raise that which left to itself would be a foreign and inferior mass, 
into an element of social strength and beauty— in harmony with the 
other elements of Western SocietyTJ 

There is, sir, much to admire in the German character, and I am 
happy that the discourse of, this evening, has been confided to a gen- 
tleman so eminently qualified to make Ji justest^nate of that character. 
Industry, frugality, temperance and honesty, are virtues which they 
seem to me to possess, in no ordinary degree. In my professional 
intercourse X have found them inclined to make compensation. Their 
means, in general, are not ample ; but they manifest a disposition to 
remunerate, and show tliat & principle of integrity is deeply rooted in 
their constitution. 

From having lived in a country where the accumulation of property 
is beyond the reach of the catte to which they belong, many of them on 
^arriving among us, have not yet formed the notion of its being attaina- 
Ue beyond the degree that will supply their limnediate wants. One 
of our wealthiest citizens, who has to a great extent been the friend 
«nd patron of this class of huiublo emigrants, related to me the fol- 
lowing fact, which illustrates what I have just said. A tenant brought 
him a much larger portion of his crop than the landlord's share. The 
gentleman told him, he had brought too much, but the German answered 
no, for he had kept as much as his family would need till next year. 

It has been observed, however, that a short residence among us, is suffix 
cient to awaken in the German, the idea of accumulation ; and that an 
intense love of property is rapidly developed. The desire was, then only 
dormant aad it becomes importunate, as soon as it is stimulated by the new 
Opportunities, by which he is surrounded. In this respect, he resembles 
the Indian, who till after the discovery, which brought him ardent spirits, 
had not a propensity to intozicaticA; but as Williams, in his excellent his- 
tory of Vermont, has observed, as soon as he tasted, he had a new 
and insatiable appetite awakened. So urgent is the desire for property in 
the Germain mind, when brought under circumstances. favorable to its 
attainment, that . we have numerous examples of its being steadily 
accumulated, at the expense of every intellectual acquisition. Thus 
the jequilibrium of the character is broken up, aod avarice cBrries for- 
ward the individual, in the path of gain, with a singleness of purpose, 
that is incompatible with the moral and social duties, which are binding 
■like on the rich and poor. And what, sir, is the remedy for this 
vitiation of character 1 The whole of this numerous assembly wiH 
give the tnewer, eddcatioa— -intellectual and aaoral education— aud it 
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t»ily> Ota public schools must be thrown open — their children mttst 
be attracted in, and provision made to instruct them in the Englisli 
language. They ^ould be received into our Sabbath schools — asso- 
ciated with oUr children, and instructed in the principles and morals of 
the Christian religion. They should be taught the rudiments of our 
political systems — ^ inducted. into the duties of freemen ; and enlightened 
on the social relations as we understand and practice them. In this 
way, and this wuy only 9 can they be Americanized. We cannot accom- 
plish' the? oligect, by commanding them to become Americans. No sir. 
We must resort to the means of social naturalization ; and, notwitii the 
Germans only, but the Irish, Scotch, and even the English emigrants ; 
but few of whom 9 without preparation, are fitted to become integral 
portions of our" society. ' But the difficulty with the latter is much less 
than the former, because they and we speak a common language ; and 
have many identities, or, at least. Strong similarities, in manners and 
customs. 

Now and then, we hear compkints from our eastern seaports, that 
the emigrants of Europe, are a serious cause of embarrassment ; bnt } 
doubt whether any city receives a greater proportion of foreigners,^ 
than ours; sequestered, as it seems to be, in the depths of the. Union, 
and yet we have suffered from them in no special degree. Let our 
eastern brethren, employ the means of social and political acy^limation, 
and they will keep down the embarrassment of which they complain. 
It is not, in reality, a disadvantage to any community to have emigrants 
thrown upon them. England was peopled by invaders and emigrants 
from different nations* The United States have been peopled in the 
same manner and must for generations be subjected to new and diversi- 
fied infiltrations. But who among us does not look upon English 
society, after that of his own country, as the best in the whole world. 
Sir, in building up a new state, it is a great advantage to have many 
new elements— they neutralize each others prejudices, enlarge each 
others views, and develope a public feeling of a more , liberal quality. 
But there must be a nucleus to every society ; and this brings me to 
eay a few words on Bucketeism. Many who are now present, know 
that the woVd Buckeycy was long since applied, as a slang phrase^ to 
the native children of the Valley of the Ohio river. Imposed upon 
them by the later emigrants in derision, it is for them to ennoble the 
appellation^ rather than cast it off.^ It is they, sir, who must constitute 
the central and governing element of our society, for the indigenous 
of every land, of right and necei^ity, occupy that place. In the social 
fabric of a new country, the native bom are the warp — the emigrants 
l>utthe«filling. Buckeyeism, theti, is not party ism ; and to cherish it 
where V(e are now assembled, is not to build up a clan, but a com- 
munity ; that shall be endowed with the feelings and aspirations which 
mttach man to a particular spot and give him an interest in its prosperity 
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«iid. diatiQelion. In the formation of our Bocial. charfteter».the group 
ofriMitiTes will exert aninflueuce^ou the fiucceesive groups of einigrants> 
who ia torn will produce a reactive effect^ hut the former will prevail 
aver the latter, who are perpetuallj absorbed and disappear; becpmiu; 
4M»inulAted with the native bodj, and serving but to give it a character 
0f freshness and vijg^or. To the quickening of this operation should al^ 
4iur efforts be directed, and.to encourage those who have engaged in the 
Ifood work of patriotism made known to us by the discourse of this 
evening, is the object of the unpremeditated remarks, with which, at 
.•O:lat0 Anhour, I: have ventured to trouble this assembly. 
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DISCOURSE ON THE IMPORTANCE OP A MORE 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

BY J. L. SCOTT, A. M. 



' The great and ultimate object of our association is^ m 

general terms, the advancement of the cause of education. . 

In order to this, however, one of the subsidiary objects is 

mutual information and improvement, among those who are 

professionally and practically engaged in this important 

department of life. We come together on these interesting 

occasions, not only to encourage and strengthen each other in 

our common work, and to stir up the attention of the public 

to the subject: but also to cast into common stock, for the 

benefit of the common cause, the results of our individual 

experience; to compare views; to propose and digest plans 

of improvement both in generals and details; and, if possible, 

by the contact and collision of mind with mind, to strike out 

something new for the more efficient promotion of the great 

object. 

Permit me then. Gentlemen of the Association, and very 
respected Audience, in contributing my small mite to this 
important object, and to the entertainment of the occasion, 
without further preface, to turn your attention by a few plain 
remarks to a topic, which, however it may have been inciden- 
tally touched upon, has never been made the subject of 
distinct notice or discussion in any of the addresses which 
have been delivered before you, or, indeed, as far as has 
conie under my eye, in any of the essays with which the 
press has of late teemed on the general subject of education^ 
And yet it is one which appears to me, as the result of my 
own experience, to be of vital importanoe in the successfiil 
communication of instruction. The topic to which I refer 
as the foundation of the following remarks^ is the importance 

8 
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of giving a mere practical character and bearings to our 
instructions in a course of education* 

By my subject, as thus announced, let nie not be under- 
stood as joinir^ in with the hue and cry which has of late 
been sung through al] its changes in our ears, by our modern 
self-esteemed reformers, against what in their wisdom, they 
have been pleased to denominate useless studies; merely on 
the score of their not being applicable, immediately and in 
specific form, to the practical purposes of life. Such mis- 
guided zealots for utility, — immediate, direct, palpable, 
utility-j— eitber hare exceedingly narrow views of the great 
epds of a general course of education; or el6e, like all other 
€fnt}^i|siasts and fanatics, in their zeal for what may perhaps 
'fyea good cause, they push forward .headlong, with their eyes 
fixed upon their single object alone, blindly and recklessly 
tranjpling-over every other principle in their mad career. 
The truth is, therje are very few of the branches studied in a 
general course of elementary education, which a man in any 
of the learned professions, or any of the conrunon departments 
of active life, will ever have occasion to use in distinct and 
specific form. How much oftener will a preacher in the . 
pulpit, or a lawyer at the bar, or a statesnian in the senate 
chamber, have need to introduce into his public and profes- 
sional performances, an analysis of mental states, or any of 
the general principles of Natural Philosophy, or Astronomy, 
or Chemistry, than his mathematical demonstrations or. his 
knowledge of the ancient Classics:— that we should thus be 
deafened with the cry, "Away with the one, — crucify 
them," while we spare the others? Indeed, what occasion has 
a rnan in professional life ever, except in a very rare instance 
indeed, to recur in form to any of his elementary principles, 
in any of the departments of his early education? And yet 
what would he be, or what could he do,^ without them? 
These are not the fruit that is to be re'apt; but the seed and 
the tillage. And the whole field of mind is to be cultivated, 
^nd not merely a little spot ju§t about the stalk that is 
expected to bear the fruit; the whole surface is to be elevated, 
and. not merely here and there a little excrescent hillock to be 
.thrust up. 
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. But this discussion does^ not belc^tig to my present purpose. 
1 would just iherely f«!emise, that the kind of prstctical educa« 
tion to which I refer is of entirely a different nature, ft 
relates to mode and plan of instruction, rather thaia to sub- 
jects. What I mean is, that we who are engaged in commu* 
nifeating instruction, ought to turn our attention more to the 
shewing of the connection of theory with practice; that we 
ought to use^ a greater fund of illustration and example from 
practiifcal Jife ; that we should make it more of a pouit to shew 
principles in their operation and action,, by experiment, by 
observation, by their applications to the various useful arte 
and other concerns of life; that we should, thus let the student 
not only into the mutual connection and dependencies of 
principle and practice, theory and application, but also into 
mutual connection and dependencies between the different 
elementary studies themselves; as, for example, between 
mathematics, and mechanical jAilosophy and astronomy^ 
between Ancient Classics, and Philology and Belles Lettre», 
between > intellectual science, morals, and law. In sbort, I 
mean that tfe ehouM in every way endeavor to make the 
student a practical man, — to give Wm as be goes along an 
idea of the utilities of the various branches which he studies, 
both direct and intermediate, that he may see and understand 
that his elementary course is not, as it too often appears to be 
thought by, students, a kind of gauntlet that he must run by 
way of penance or trial, merely to please the whims and 
antiquated notions of parents, guardians, or instructors, before 
he can be initiated into professional life; that he may see wd 
understand that the acquisitions thus made, are not a mere 
useless lumber, to be throwii aside when he goes out into 
active life, or stowed away into the musty storehouse of 
unusahles; but that they all have their use, all their appUoa. 
tion, all their value; and not only so, but that the various 
parts of a course of liberal education is one connected web, 
^o mterlaced and woven together, that, take away a single 
thread, and all is unravelled, and falls apart into mere tattered 
fragments. 

But it may, perhaps, be asked^ is not this the mode always 
pursued in a coarse of education? In the convnunication of 
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Wtruction, are not the abstract principles al^r^ys IHnstrated 
by reference to example and application, and exhibited as 
carried out, and in operation in their practical results? 
Granted, This may be in some measure always done. 
Indeed it would be impossible to give education at all without 
some degree of practical instruction. The mind cannot be 
fed on pure abstractions. It requires, and must have at least 
a portion of its aliment of a less refined and ethereal charac- 
ter, in order to its sustenance, its growth, its vigor. Every 
example for practice under a rule in arithmetic is a case of 
practical application. Yet howmany scholars, suppose you, 
who have " cyphered clear through the arithihetic," as they, 
and perhaps their vain and silly parents call it, and have 
"worked all the sums," and are turned out from the schools 
ais full-taught arithmeticians, are fit to go immediately into 
business, or know how to make applications of their rules to 
the actual concerns of life? I had rather trust an ignorant 
old Shylock, who knows little more arithmetic than his multi- 
plication table, with the instinct of avarice, and a head, of 
common sense brains, to help him out at a question of simple 
or compound interest, than fifty such theoretical arithmetic 
cians fresh from the School. 

And so I might bring examples from every department of 
study and business, and especially from the higher depart- 
ments^ The truth is, that in a great majority of instances 
the student has been educated in a pure region of abstrac- 
tion, between which and real life there is in his nrind an entire 
disconnection — a great gulf fixed. And hehce it is, that when 
he goes out into practical life, like David with the armor of 
Saul, he throws away his theoretical principles, not only as 
useless, but worse than useless, an unwieldy encumbrance, 
and goes at it with nature's sraiple sling and stone of plain 
common ^ense and discretion. Hence, too, all the clamor of 
our modern utilitarians about useless studies. They have 
never seen their utility, and they therefore sagely conclude 
they have nolje. What fAey have never seen surely cannot 
exist. To be serious; these men never studied these pro- 
scribed branches with any rational or clear conceptions of 
their higher ends or use. . However much they may profess 
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to have been enamored widi the studteS) and fined witti 
enthusiasm in their pursuit^ their love and enthusiasm has all 
beena blind one. They have, periiape, waded through with 
much bKnd and slavish labor, beguiling their minds in their 
-weary way- with the notion, that they have really grown 
mightily in love with^ their studies, and when this stratagem 
failed? consoled themselves with th^ idea, that the knowledge 
they 'acquired was to act as a kind of talisman or charm 
to perform wonders, and to remove mbuntains of difficulty 
fpr them,, when they got out into active life; hot by any 
natural law of coiinectiop. between cause and effect, not by 
their laying their own shoulders to the wheel, or putting 
weight upon the lever thus afforded them, but by a kind of 
supernatural and miraculous influence, with which their imagi- 
nation has invested them. And as they have, of course, 
been disappointed in the result, they are for throwing the 
whole away as useless. Many such -students there no doubt 
are. They are not scholars, they are not men of real science 
and learning, men of real and general expansion of mind; 
but they are mere sciolists, mere plodders. And such are the 
very men that often set up for reformers. 

Now, what I wish to insist upon in thii^ discourse, is the 
irhportance of changing the mode of instruction so as to 
correct, or rather prevent this evil; to give the student a 
little taste of the practical utilities and application, at the 
same time that h^ is acquiring the elementary principles. 
And let it not be said, that this is already sufficiently done, 
in at least the great majority of cases. Who among us, my 
fellow instructers, let toe ask, has made this point as promi- 
nent in his attempts to communicate instruction as he ought? 
Who among us has combined as much practical knowledge 
with his instructions in abstract branches of education as he 
might? True, we may have improved some\^hat upon the 
old dry and lifeless plan of boring the student with mere 
elementary principles and abstract theories; we may have 
learned to travel a little beyond the narrow citcl^ and routine 
of the text book; we may have learned in some measure to 
diversify and render practical our instructions by illustration, 
by eMmple, by applicationfi to use, drawn from Ae Various 

is* 
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quarters and depaFtmaats of piticticdi }jfe. But hare we 
done jt, have we made a poiiyt of doing it to tb^ i&xtent that 
we m^ht, and that we ought? Have we thus endeavored to 
make the course of education a great and golden chain, whose 
links, mutually united and depending upon each other, andb 
made to suspend and support all the practical operations and 
concerns of life? If not, and I think it will be granted thai 
there has been, and still is in a great mapy instances, a serious 
deficiency . in our ' modes of instruction in this respect* I 
hope my remarks on this subject will not appear entirely 
gratuitous and uncalled for, nor myself be looked upon as 
having engaged in the thankless task of carrying coals to 
Newcastle. In proof of the importance and advantages of 
such a mode of instruction as I have recommended, I remark: 
1. It is important in order to give value to abstract stu- 
dies* The great end of practical education is of course 
actual utility. We do not study merely for study's sake, but 
to prepare ourselves for action. I would not, however, be 
understood as discarding entirely all idea, of the pleasure 
arising from intellectual exercise, or of the culture and train- 
ing which the mind derives from the study of abstract truths. 
These, aside from any considerations of ultimate and prac 
tipal applications,, are in themselves no mean considerations 
for the time and labor spent in study; at least to a mind not 
of the most sordid mould,— a mind who^e highest aspirations 
are .not for mere material gain. They are, indeed, themselves 
a species of utility,vand the basis of a species of value^ 
ranked by the political economist under the h^ad of immate* 
rial wealth, , But still these are not the great ends: they ate 
^ incid^i^tal^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ direct and ultitnate objects of an 
education. Men are not educated to be mere walking inteU " 
lectual abstractions, but bonajide^ active, useful men. And 
their jeducation i? to fit them for this active usefulness. 

I ajn a ntilitarian, therefore, on the subject of education, 
but iK)t one 0i that stamp who in their ultra zeal and rage for 
retrenchment, would be for throwing to the winds, every thing 
which is not seen to bear at once and immediately, on some . 
practical pu^se or operation in the concerns of life; par- 
ticularly th0 conceins which i^e may fancy the most ipapor- 
, tant. Sucfc utilitwiMiium reminds us forcibly of the questigo. 
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tvliich the story puts into the mouth of his Majesty, th« 
present Kmg of Great Britain, when called upon to subscribe 
towards the expense of the construction of the great tele^ 
scope, by means of which the marvellous discoveries were 
said to have been made in the moon, at which the learned 
world was lately set somucli agape. ^ Will tt be of any use 
to navigation?" was the sage question of his sailor-Majesty. 
And when satisfied on this point, he is represented as having 
given a carte blanche for the whole cost. He was a utilita* 
rian of the true, orthodox modem stamp- The navy was 
his world, and unless the thing was, going to bear immediately 
upon its benefit, it was, as a matter of course, worth nothings 
if, however, as he became satisfied, it had such a bearing, no 
expense was too great for it. 

But is nothing, let me ask, to be made of the intellectual 
culture and enjoyment derived from abstract studies? Is 
nothing to be made of those dependencies of one branch of 
education on another, to which I have already alluded — those 
intermediate utilities which they thus exert, although not 
themselves palpably and immediately applicable to the prac- 
tical purposes of life? Is nothing to be made of the enrichii^ 
of the mind with a fund and variety of general knowledge, 
and the ripening and mellowing thus given to the fruits of its 
production? Is nothing to be made of many of those abstract 
principles, which although never yet found to be applicable 
to any practical use, may, perhaps, as has been the case in a 
thousand instances before, be found hereafter to embosom 
vnthin them, valueS' and utilities of incalculable importance, 
which some fortunate stroke may yet bring out? What 
wonderfol developments of this kind are daily taking place! 
And what would have been the fate of many of the invalu- 
able improvements of modem times, had the pmning knife of 
the utilitarian been exactly, and according to his own rule, 
applied? 

Who, for example, would have thought beforehand, that an 
individual, amusing himseljf with the mysterious attractions 
and repulsions, of a bit of black mineral for iron, was paving 
the way tothe discovery of a principle, by the aid of whiek^ 
commerce spreads her sail to every wind, and the navigator 
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strikes out into the open ocean without dxeadf Who woudil 
have thought that he who first amused himself with rubbing. 
a piece of amber, and observing its alternate attractions* and 
repulsions on light substances, was developing a principle by ^ 
which we were to be taught to arrest the voUied lightning in 
its course, and disarm it of its deadly boltt Who would have 
.thought, when Dr. Black was pursuing his investigations on 
the subject of latent heat, than which, nothing could have 
appeared at first more theoretical and inapplicable to practice 
and use, that he was making way for the introduction of ail 
the wonders and miracles of the modern steam-engine; — the 
^eam-barge, which like Leviathan, ^^maketh the deep to boil 
Hke a pot,— r the steam-car, which outstrips the wind in its 
course. Examples might be indefinitely multiplied, not only 
from physical science, but from mathematical, metaphysiced, 
: and classical studies, and indeed every department of educa- 
tion, illustrative of the fact, that principles have been from 
time to time developed, which, though at first entirely 
abstract and theoretical in their character, and apparently 
incapable of any practical application, have been fouild after- 
wards to be of incalculable practical utility* ' , 

At the same time, therefore, that I would eschew the opinion; 
that nothing in a course of education is useful, the appplica- 
tion of which to use is not at once seen, as beneath the char- 
acter of a scholar; I would say, that wherever those practical 
utilities and applications are known, they ought tobe conunu- 
nicated in our instructions, at least to a considerable extent, 
in order to give value to the abstract principles, of which, in 
the language of the Geologist, they are the, outcroppings, 
•Without such practical instruction connected with then?, 
these principles are like gold in the mine, — rich veins, indeed, 
but entirely unavailable in that state to use, — entirely desti- 
i^.tute of value until dug up, and put into circulation* And the 
man who jpursues abstract studies as mere abstractions, and 
with no ulterior or higher end, must, from the very nature of 
the.case, have very limited and imperfect views of their utility 
or value* Hence it is that we sometimes hear from such men 
such language as this, about some particular sthdy ; say that 
of mathematics. They, too, were extravagnnUy tmi of 
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mathematics in their younger years, or yrjben at college; but 
n<nr> after years of expericDce and observation, they can 
aver that they never derived one iota or tittle of benefit from 
their knovrledge of the science. And they seem to think 
that their supposed fondness for the study in question, gives a 
kind of a fortiori force to their testimony against it* Now, 
we must be permitted to say, that whatever may be the 
learning of such men,* and it will readily be confessed, that 
there ^ have been men of high scholarship in other depart* 
ments, that have talked in this way; they never were mathe- 
maticians in the higher sense of the term. And they hav6 
deceived themselves with regard to their supposed love for 
the science. It was not a rational, but a spurious lovie. They * 
did not love the science for its real excellence. They never 
saw this excellence. They loved it as the end, and not as 
5the means. They were delighted and tickled with the mere 
finger-work and tassel, while the real texture of the web 
was unperceived. They have. been amused with the mera 
range-work of the outer wall, and the carving and sculpture 
>iof the steps and portals, but they have never got within, into 
the penetralia of this great temple of science. They, are 
-but sciolists in the branch which *hey profess thus to admire, 
and much more in those higher branches of physical science 
•which hang upon it*' Whereas, if they had only gone a little 
ferther; if they had traced out its principles in their applica- 
tioos to the higher sciences, and seen the instruments of 
utility which th^y afford; if they had thus got into the inner 
lemple, and had a view of the dazzling splendor and magnifi- 
cence which the interior presents, they never would have 
discarded the way by which they entered. The end, thus, iM 
seen to give value to the means. 

S. Such a practical mode of instruction as I have been 
endeavoring to recommend, iu iniportant in otier to teach 
the scholar how to use and apply his principles. The ele- 
tnehtary knowledge is one thing, the use and application of 
it, quite another. Now, the abjject of an education is not 
merely to furnish the mind, but also to teaqh it how to use 
its iiamiture ; — not only to provide the tools, but also to 
t^aeb their use, and to give the skill and strength pf.musdiQ 
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tp' handle, ^uni appl^ them. And when ihe Sr^i of these 
idone is done, not half the education is accomplished. Qf 
what use is a great mass of learningv without any power or 
knowledge to use it ? And jret this is precisely the predica- 
ment, in a great many instances, of those that pass for learned 
meiii. They have, it is acknowledged on all hands, a yast 
amount of learning; but it appears to be almost entirdy 
* nnayailable to them in any practical' way. Althou^ it, is 
granted that,. like sir Hudibras, they have a great store "of 
wit;" like him too, they are "very shy of using it,** — at 
least to any useful purpose. And this, for the simple reason 
that they know not how. They are mere novices with all 
their pedantic learning: infants, in the armor of a giant. 
Encumbered and trammelled by it, like Falstaffs men, "they 
walk as if they had gyves on." And often this infant in 
armor is crushed dowii and smothered under the lojad of hi* 
own panoply. 

This is not a mere fancy skejtch ; but in real life in all th€f 
•departmeijts from the highest to the lowest; we find men 
continually going out from their course of education with 
their stores, of priiiciples and facts, but with scarcely any 
idea how to apply them to ^i^e, in the matter of fact, business 
. and duties of their particular statioiu An individual some 
tine since, presented himself to an examiner of teachers for 
the district schools, in ^'neighboring county, as la candidate 
for recommendation, professing to be master of, and capable 
of teaching any of the common branches of an English 
education, and among the rest the arithmetic, in true old 
pedagogical phrase, "clear through." The examiner being 
busy at the time, and happening to have a stone wall befdre 
his door which lie had just been getting builf, and of which 
be wished to know the content; he concluded to make a 
practical c^se subserve the purpose of a general examination, 
land gave him the solid content of the w^U to determine. 
This was a kind of matter of fact business for which our 
master of the ferula was entirely unprepared. He expected ' 
to be called i^ofn to repeat his rules which he had "learned 
and conned by rote," and perhaps to ^cypher oiit" some of 
the «*sums in the book;" and y^hen taken in this practical 
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way he was completely put to has wits' end. H© however 
took the measuring rule, and went at it. He labored and 
sweat much, like Horace's poet, but could effect nothing; and 
finally was obliged to give the ease up, as one of the inde- 
terminate problems.* 

Now, of what use are rules to such a one t He may have 
stores of rules, and formulas, and theoretical principles, but 
they are all a mere deAd letter. When he comes to apply 
and lay down his rules and principles upon the practical con*^ 
cems of, life, owing to his ignorance of the material with 
which he has to work, of the connection between his theories 
and matters of foot, and of the exercise and use of the tools, 
he is completely impotent and non-plussed; — a mere child 
and noviee with all his learning. How many such learned 
children we have in the literary and scientific world ! Whereas 
if a little taste of the practical use were conimunicated along 
with our theoretical instruction—- just so much as to show 
the connection between them, and the mode of application 
of the one to the other ; how much more efficient and use&l 
men would we turn out from our schools. True this practical 
knowledge may be learned, as it must indeed be learned at 
some time, and in some wAy orothiir,if the individual is ever . 
to be of anj use or respectability in the World, — after he 
enters upon active life ; but it is a second course of educa- 
tion, and there is much loss of tihie^ if not of advantage, in 
the acquisition. When, as if this were' done during the ele- 
mentary course, he would go out into life a fiill grown man, 
thoroughly furnished, ready for action, and fitted foi:fiU«ig^, 
with respectability and usefulness, Jiis^ particular departnient,, 
without losis of time or labor. 

3. Another argument, in fevor of this practical mode of 

instruction, is the greatet facility which it ajfords the student 

in recehnng and understanding abstract principles* Eveiy 

one at all acquainted' with the nature of mind, and conversant 

I" ■ I ' « 

Since writing the above, I have had my recollectioa on the subject freshened and cor- 
rected, by the examiner himself from vrhom I briginally had the anecdote. Happens 
ttiat finding by experiment its utility as a test of {ichoiarship, he kept the cawas a Handing 
problem with whichto pose ignorant pedagogues; and that one actually .did solve t,, and 
0a4« iom^thisg upward! oC <m$ kvadrcd perchjes of Jrtone out of what was perhaps 
about (veto*. 
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with the business of instruction, knows how difficult it is to 
bring abstract truths to bear sensibly, and to fix themselves 
with any thing like clearness of conception, upon the mufld* 
There is a certain refined teriierity and nicety about them, 
which renders it difiScult in many cases, even for tninds in a 
hi^ degree cultivated andmtellectualized, to lay hold of them 
with any thing like firmness of grasp. As for untrained 
minds, they «u:e apt to look upon them with a certain vague 
and indefinite glare, like the eye fixed on vacancy. Owing 
to this sanie want of clearness and distinctness of mental 
vision, in. some measure, no doubt, it is, that we have so much 
jarring and clashing of opinion, to much war about words in 
metaphysical and other abstmct sciences; when, as in the 
Scotchman's metaphysics, " neither understands exactly 
what the other is talking about," even among men of the 
most acute and trained intellect. Hence it is too, that mfen 
of sense may write or speak nonsense, and other men of 
sense may read or listen to it so long, without either of them 
detecting it 5 a fact which Campbell, in one of the chapters of 
his Philosophy of Rhetoric, has so finely analysed and eluci- 
dated, and wlrich he no doubt correctly refers to the principle 
of Abstraction. , The man and his hearers have both got 
bewildered and lost in the wide and open field of his abstrac- 
tions, where there is no individuality to fix attention, or to 
serve as landmarks to direct the course. - 

By the aid of this same principle we are enabled to explain 
the fact, that a student will nominally go through the study of 
a branch of science or literature, and memorize all the rule«( 
and theoretical principles, and yet know nothing understand- 
ingly about it — have no practical or valuable knowledge of 
the subject. The words and ideas have not been to him the 
real pictures of things.* He has never thought of laying the 
principles along side of the resultant or correspondent facts, 
and, therefore, has no true idea of their coincidence or relation^ 
"But do you mean," said a young miss, who had gone through 
her course of study in geography, to her uncle one day, as he 
was holding up an apple before her, and twirling it round to 
Illustrate to her the figure and rotary motion of the. earth, 
^ but do you mee^n, uncle, that the earth is really round, and 
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turns round like the apple?" "Why, certainly;" said he, 
<*did you not learn it in your GeograpTiy?" "0 yes," said 
she, ^riearned it, but I never knew it before." 

God has so constituted us, coniposed as We are of both a ^ 
corporeal and spiritual nature, that ideas which come to us 
through the avenue of the external senses, always impinge more 
forcibly upon our minds, and are comprehended more readily 
and clearly than those which are the subjects of pure intel- 
lection. And on the same general principle, abstract truth is 
always mare easily and effectually communicated by means 
of sensible representation, or practical example or illustra- 
tion» Thete is a kind of materialization of the principle or 
idea — a bodying of it forth to the "mind's eye" in vivid and 
living reality — a giving to what otherwise would be, in many 
cases, an 



."airy nothings, 



A local habitation and a name ;'' 
' by which the mind is enabled to seize upon and comprehend, 
in some measure intelligently, what, without this aid, would 
pass off from it in a mere chime of words* 

To this principle we may refer the whole system of trope 
and metaphor, and comparison in human language. It is a 
principle in the human mind which God has seized upon in his 
communications to man. Hence, all that system of type and 
symbol, of allegory and paraUe with which both the Old and 
the New Testament abound. We have an example of it in 
the two holy sacraments of our most holy religion — baptism 
and the Lord's supper. We have examples of it in the vari- 
ous external and symbolic representations, through which as 
a vehicle, the events predicted in ancient prophecy were con- 
veyed. We have it especially exemplified in all that vast 
and splendid system of rites and ceremonies given to the 
Jews for their directory in worship — the services and sacri* 
fices of the tabernacle and temple — ^the ark, the altar, and 
the priest." • 

We have the same exemplified iti the mode of our Lord's 
teaching. He scarcely ever tac^ht by abstract principle, 
but aknost always by example, by parable, or by illustration. 
Does he vrish to teach the effect of divine truth upon different 
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minds; he presents the abstract truth in sensible form, in 
living, moving reality. ^'A sower went forth to sow, and 
some fell by the wayside, and some on stony ground, and 
some among thorns, and some on good ground,'' &c. Does 
he wish to shew the mixture of evil and good in the world, or 
of hypocrites with real christians in the church: **An enemy 
came and sowed tares." Does he wish to teach the union of 
himself and his members: He is "the vine," they are "the 
branches." On a certain occasion, being* asked by one what 
he must do to inherit eternal life, after enjoining on him the 
observance of the commandments, he does not go on to 
teach him in abstract form, that he must have that disposition 
of love to God, and love to man — that feeling of perfect 
devotedness of heart, and purpose, and life, and all, to the 
glory of God, and the good of his intelligent creatores, 
which alone can fit a man for the enjoyment and intercourse 
of heaven; but puts the thing to a plain, practical test. 
" Go," says he, " sell that thou bast, and give to the poor,^" 
The instruction was understood and felt, far better than would 
have been a lengthened didactic discourse; and the test had 
its effect, for the man " went away sorrowful." On another 
occasion, he was asked by one, the question, "Who is my 
neighbor?" He does not go on to prove, by a train of 
abstract moral reasoning, that all men are neighbors and 
brothers, but he tells a plain and simple tale about a certain 
. man, who was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho falling 
among thieves, and about a priest and Levitej his own coun- 
trymen, passing him by, and leaving him in his^ distress, and a 
good Samaritan, with whom his nation would have no dealings, 
befriending him and saving his life^ all bearing upon and illus- 
trating the point he wished to mculcate, till by the time the 
story was through, the answer to the question, " Who was 
neighbor to him yjho fell among the thieves?" flowed sponta- 
neously from the mouth of the inquirer himself: " He that 
shewed*mercy on him." Examples might be multiplied illus- 
trative of the mode adopted by this divine Teacher, in com- 
mmucatitig instruction, by which it was brought home to the 
mind of the hearer with an irresistiUe power and force« 
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And might xiot teachers now learn a most useful lesson on this 
subject from him who tau^t as never man taught? 

I am happy to have it in my power to adduce, under this 
head, the authority of so great a name as Sir Johh HerschelU 
whom no one I trust will charge with reducing down and 
materializing the style of education below its proper dignity* 
"Although it is something new," says this deservedly cele- 
brated young man, in his excellent little treatise on Astron- 
omy, ** to abandon the road of mathematical demonstration 
in the treatment of subjects susceptible of it, and to teach 
any considerable branch of science, entirely or dhiefly by 
way of illustration, or familiar parallels; it is yet not impos- 
sible that those who are already well acquainted with our 
subject, and whose knowledge has been acquired by that . 
confessedly higher and better practice,"— viz., the mode of » 
mathematical analysis and demonstratipny-—" may find their 
account' in its perusal-^ for this reason, that it is always of 
advantage to present any given body of knowledge to the 
mind in as great a variety of different lights as possible." 
** Besides," contmueshe, ^ there are cases in the application of 
mechanical principles, with which the mathematical student 
is but top faxniliar^ where, when tile data ate before him, and 
the numerical and geometrical relations of his problems all 
clear to his conception — when his forces are estimated and 
bis lines measured,— nay, when even he has followed up the 
application of his technical processes, and fairly arrived at his 
conclusion, — there is still something wanting in the mind^ not 
in the evidence, for he has examined each link, and finds the 
chain complete; not in the principles^for those he well knows 
are too firmly established to be shaken, — but precisely in the 
mode of action. He has followed but a train of reasoning by 
logical and technical rules, but the signs he has employed are 
not pictures of nature, or have lost their or^mal meaning as 
such to the mind: he has not seen, as it were, the process of 
nature passing under his eye in an instant of time, and 
presented as a whole to his imagination* A familiar paralld 
or an illustration dravm from some artificial or natural prO' 
cejss^ of which he has that direct and individual impression, 
which gives it a reality, and associates it with a name, wiU, 
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in tIaM>8t ^very such ciuie^ supply in a mom^t this defididiit 
fetLtme-^will convert all Ms symbols into real pictures^ mtd 
infuse an animated meaning into, tohat was before a lifeless 
succession of words and signs»^^ And he Concludes, by adding 
with a npble candor of confession, ^ as we are very conscious 
of having, in making such attempts, gained for ourselves 
nmch clearer views of several of die more concealed effects 
of planetary perturbation, than we had acquired by their 
mathematical investigation in detail, we may reasonably hope 
that the endeavor will not always be unattended with a 
similar success in others. 

Not a word need be added to the able reasoning in .this 
paragraph, to. prove the importance of this mode of instruc* 
tion by illustration, example and practical application, as a 
means of enabling the student to understand and get a fairer 
hold of abstract principles. Surely if such a mind as that of 
the eminent writer, with all its refinement and culture, could 
confess itself aided in its coaceptkms in this way; much more 
will such a mode be useful in communicating such instructipn 
to minds just under process of training, and but jiist opening 
to instruction* 

4« Again, such a mocLe of instructioiz is important as a 
means of throwing interest into abstract studies. Eveiy 
teacher knows the difficulty of awakening and keeping up 
the interest aud attention of his pupils, especially in any of 
the abstract branches. Every vaifiety of expedient, and 
means, and mode has frequently to be csAled into requisition. 
Indeed it requires the utmost ingenuity ahd versatility of 
character, as well as the most extensive range ofujformation, 
to make a successful and accomplished tedcher in this respect* 
And no doubt many teachers render dryness in the subject^ 
still more dry, by their dull and prosing manner of communi- 
cating instruction. The feult of want of interest in studies 
is perhaps as frequently chargeable upon the teacher as upon 
the scholar; and undoubtedly more frequently upon either 
than upon the studies themselves, if conducted with the 
proper skill and spirit. Any subject may be rendered unin^ 
teresting by the manner of communication. What wonder, 
if the jitudent be kept, during his eliemeatary course, entirely 
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confined to the rigid, and as it appears to him, dull routine of 
mere abstract principles, without a taste of their utilities or 
applications, and driven or dragged through by mere ** force 
and arms," — if there should be to him but little interest or zeal 
in the study! And what wonder too, if there should be but 
Httle profit of all the principles when studied ? You may, it 
is true, by hard drilling, get a certain amount of elementary 
and abstract knowledge driven, as it were by mechanical 
power, into his head — but it will be all perfectly worthless 
and^dead when there — and it will be at the expense of much 
loss of time, and what is worse, an invincible distaste for the 
study. And here lies, I verily believe, the ground and orgiii 
of much of that radicalism and clamor, which has of late 
been disturbing the republic of letters and science, on the 
subject of dry and useless studies. The student hasj in his^ 
mind, laid the dullness of the mode, to the charge of the 
subject. He never Was taught any utility in the abstract 
principles, and he therefore concludes they have none. 

On the other hand, as there is no branch of knowledge or 
study, which to a really active and inquisitive mind, is useless; 
so there is none which to such a mind may not be rendered 
interesting. And in order to this, perhaps one of the best 
means, is to open the eyes of the student in some measure to 
the uses to which the abstract principles which he is studying 
may be applied — the practical facilities which they afford, the 
difficulties which they remove — the phenomena which they 
solve. There is a vein of inquiry in the human mind, which 
is interested and pleased with tracing out, and contemplating 
the connection of causes and their efiects of general laws 
and their operations. The practical fact being known, and 
the connection between it and the principle, once appre- 
hended, the mind of the student will naturally be excited to 
inquire into, and investigate the principle. Instead of tedium 
and disgust, there will be an interest, and an earnest desire 
fully to understand the subject, which the dry mode of teach- 
ing b> mere abstract principle could neyer inspire. It is this 
inquisitive spirit which impels the philosopher in all his 
investigations and discoveries. And hence too these investige* 
tions and discoveries have generally proceeded, in a retrograde 
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order, from effects to their csiuses, from facts to principles. 
The fact was first observed, and this set the philosopher to 
inquiry about the cause. The Gordian knot was found, and 
then he began to look round for the sword to sever it. The 
material was before him, and then he began to seek or con. 
struct the tool for working it up. Newton, perhaps, would 
never have thought of devising his mode of fluxions, had he 
not got himself so deeply involved in the intricacies of 
nature's labyrinth, as to be unable to extricate himself without 
the aid of such a guide. 

Why, then, not take a lesson from nature ? If this way in 
which the philosopher has proceeded in the acquisition of Wg 
knowledge, be the way in which nature teaches, why com- 
pletely reverse it with regard to the student ? There may, it is 
true, be extremes on both sides; bqt surely it is proper for 
us to observe, and follow, at least in some measure, nature's 
own mode in communicating instruction^ By so doingi we 
shall not only secure the interest and attention of the pupils^ 
so absolutely' necessary to success in teaching; but we shall 
also render him a practical, observant man, capable of taking 
a lesson- of instruction, and deducing general principles from 
every thing he sees around him in nature or art. Thus the 
falling of an apple could suggest to the mind of a Newton 
thejgreat law of universal gravity ;— the swinging of a lamp 
in a church could set a, Galileo to work in the investigation of 
the doctrines of pendulums. A very intelligent and worthy 
old clergyman once informed me, that what first led him to 
any clear notions of the true nature and effect of the micro« 
scope, was the sight of a pin through a small crevice in a 
puncheon floor, by which it appeared much enlarged. Thi^ 
led him to an investigation, and apprehension of the optical 
principle,' in a manner and to a degree of clearness, which the 
study of the mere abstract principles never had done. Such 
a man was Franklin, and Rittenhouse and a host of other self, 
made worthies .ia science, both in our own, and other coun. 
tries, and ages. And such would we have our pupils to be ; 
plain, comqion sense, business like philosophers and scholars-— 
men who live not in a mere world of abstraction, but who 
keep their eyes about them, and see and investige^te and 
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cmderstaiad every thing that transpires around them in the 
woridf 

JBut to return more directly to the point under discussion* 
We have here, at least In part, the secret, of the success of 
some teachers over others in communicating interest to the 
subject of their instructions, and inspiring their pupils with a 
portion of the same zeal which they themselves feel in its 
pursuit. It is not that they are so much better versed in the 
mere elementary principles which they teach 5 but they have 
made themselves acquainted with a large amount of practical 
matter connected with the subject, by which a richness, 
variety and interest, is communicated to their lectures and 
instructions, of which, those of others are in a great measure 
destitute. No doubt one of the means of keeping up the 
interest in mathematical studies, which is necessary to carry 
education to that very high grade, in that department, 
to which it is carried at^ our Military Academy at West 
Point, after making all abatements for the means and facilities 
of enforcing discipline and study, there possessed — is the fact, 
that the Cadets are constantly practising upon the abstract 
principles, and seeing them in action in their applications to 
gunnery, fortifications, civil engineering, etc., so as to present 
them to their minds in a kind of living, sensible reality, in the 
concrete and not in the mere abstract, ^he experience of 
every teacher who has at all pursued this method of instrucr 
tion, tvill aflford him instances in abundance, illustrative of its 
utility in arresting attention and eliciting interest on the part 
of the student. *A case in point, which fell under my own 
observation, occurs to my mind, which 1 hope I may be 
excused for relating. I was engaged in a course of lectures 
on mathematical and physical geogiraphy, connected with 
astronomy, to a senior class in college. There was in the 
dass a young fellow of some smartness, but who gave himself 
full credit for as much as he really had. He happened to 
wear one of those wise j heads which can decide a priori,-^ 
by intuition, or instinct, or inspiration, or some other such 
principle, upon the value of studies they know nothing about. 
ile had decided so with regard to mathematics, and had come 
t6 the (K>nclusion that it was.a dull, dry, tasteless study, — of 
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no use at all, — unless, forsooth, merely to puzsde the poor 
bruins of the student, and that he would not cramp his genius 
with it; and, accordingly, with perfect consistency, he had 
taken care to know as little as he could help about it. 
Whenever any thing turned up in the after parts of the course 
which depended upon mathematics, he would always, with 
an air of the most imperturbable self-satisfaction, IpU himself 
back in his seat, apparently with an obstinate determination to 
compose himself to r^st, till the case was through. The 
lecture of the day was on the figure and dimensions of the 
earth; in the course of which, I undertook to explain the 
difference between geocentric latitude, and latitude as meas- 
ured by an are of the earth's surface. This made somewhat 
of a draw upon mathematical knowledge. The soporific had 
its usual effect. Our gentleman had assumed his usual posi- 
tion on such occasions, and with his eye fixed on vacancy, 
had seemingly got himsejf into a deep brown, study, on the 
very verge of sleep. I took occasion in the course of the 
discussion to notice the dispute said to have taken place 
between the American and British Commissioners, for the 
settlement of our Northern boundary, respecting the parallel 
of 45®, which was to form a part of the boundary,' a dispute 
which turned upon this point. This touched him upc«i his 
point of pride, for he plumed himself upon being a considera- 
ble politician; and it was truly amusing to see with what an 
^r of surprise and curiosity he roused from his revery, and 
pricked up his ears, to find that mathematics— dry, dull 
mathematics— could have any bearing on the practical con- 
cerns of life, and especially on the great political concerns of 
nations. And his attention was arrested from that to the end 
of the lecture. 

Now, if teachers would only take pains to make themselves 
acquainted with the various connections, relations and depen- 
dencies of Aeir subjects— would store their minds with a fund 
of examples illustrative of the applications and utilities of the 
principles they are teaching, and draw largely upon this fund 
in the course of thehr instructions; dull, indeed, must be the 
mind of that student who would not hav^ his interest and 
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wmtityncited ta know BaK)re of the flubject, even in what 
httre bean considered tiie most dry uul abstnise faitmdies. 
But if these utiUties be not presented, such an interett need 
net be expected; for, ^ide from the dullness of the mode, 
there is no adequate end. Men will not usually study that 
which they believe of no 4i8e; will not study, as has ahready 
been remarked under another head, for iriere study's sake. 

5. I would just barely notice one other consideration, in 
favor of such a mode of instruction, not dostilute of weight. 
It is /Aa acttuil amount of tcseful knowledge thus acquired 
by the student. Every man knows that he gets a great deal 
of his general knowledge by mere scraps. Mid snatches, he 
scarcely knows how. And often, too, tWs is the most prao* 
tical and useful, and best digested of all his knowledges 
And h«ice, probably, it is, that self-made men, wha acquire 
the most ^f their education in this way, are remarked as 
being the most practical matter-of-fact men. Now a great 
deal x>{ «uch information may be communicated to studiw^te, 
by the i^ode of instnictiOiiJwhid!i_JLiM«-'^-reCommended, of 
this kind; an information which they would not otherwise 
obtain, and which costs them no loss of time in the acquisi- 
tion. Nay, it may often be communicated to them with a 
real saving of time 5 for it is frequently the shortest way to 
teach tiiem the principle to shew it to them in living and 
active operation, rather than in naked and dead abstraction. 
It is a knowledge, too, which is not only sooner acquired, but. 
will stick by him longer than if- it be a mere abstract princi- 
.ple^ It is more a matter of fact and of sense, than of mere 
theory and of faith. Besides, the principle of association, 
■and especially that interest resulting from the first apprehen- 
sion of the connection between the prmciple and the fact, 
comes in to aid the memory. . The feet helps to fix the prin- 
ciple in the memory, and the principle the feet, and the 
interest, from the observed conlieQtion between the two^ 
help to fix both; so that the memory holds them both by a 
triple cord. This principle has sometimes been seized upon 
with advantage by teachers in various branched, in gep^a- 
phy, for example, by connecting some historical fact with the 
name of the place where it occurred. But on this topic I 
need not dwell. 
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Let me say then, in conclusion, I woiild Have the stCid^nt^ 
in his elementary course, not to be confined and limited to the 
mere dull routine, the "vilem, patulumque orbem," of abstract 
principles; but I would have him taught to pass from these to 
the practical and useful applications. I would not have him 
resemble the dull mill-horse, of which we heard in the discus- 
sion last evening, running his monotonous round, nor yet the 
wild horse of the prairie, of which we heard in the same 
discussion, snuffing the air and displaying his useless curvet' 
tings over the plain; but I would rather have him resemble 
tfie noble war-horse, or the swift race-horse, or still better, 
the Valuable saddle-horse, with the agility of the one, and the 
utility of the. other. Let the student of any of the common 
branches of an English education, — of arithmetic, for 
instance,-^ be taught not only his elementary rules, but the 
utility and application of these rules, and the precise way in 
which he must apply them; a thing, by the way, which, as 
UMich as any other, he needs to be taught. Let the student 
•6f mathematical axA^t^t^^ at. the same time that he is maturing 
Ws judgment and reasoning powers by the study of its elemen- 
tary principles, have his eyes opened to see their applications 
and indispensable utility as links in the great golden chain of 
Natural Science, — as avenues, and the only avenues l^ which 
^e student can be admitted into the prechicts of the great 
temple of Nature. - Let the student of Ancient Classics, at 
the same time, that he is exercising his memory, discrimina- 
tion and taste, and acquiring the "copia verboriim,'^ in the 
mere letter of the grammar, and of translation, have his eye 
directed also Over the wide field of general knowledge, con- 
nected with this much abused study,' — the analogies, corresn 
^pendencies, and relations, as well as the peculiarities and 
idioms of difierent tongues, — the philosophy of mind, as it is 
wrapped up in the structure of a language, — as well as the 
Wstory, character, manners, and literature of the people 
whose language he is reading. Let' him be taught too, not 
. only to drink'&il di^stughts from the pure Grecian and Roman 
fountains, but also to taste their sweetness as it flows down 
through the streams of a classical English literature; and as 
it distils like honey, in some few cases, firom the very pens 
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that would wing the sh^, an4 from the lips of the very men 
that would hurl it, for the destructioa of these same classical 
fitudies. Let the student of mechanical and physical science 
be taught to deduce and apply principles for himself; to visit 
the ,work shop and manufactory, to enter the steam-boat and 
rail-road car, to keep his eyes about him, and to observe the 
various phenomena which transpire in the heavens above, and 
on tfie earth arotind him;, and thus see principles in their ope- 
ration, both in the worlds of nature and of art. Let the 
student of botany, be taught to range over the fields and 
the meadows, the woods and the plains; let the student of 
mineralogy and geology be taught to ascend the mountain 
top, and to descend into the mine, to examine the Irocks and 
the fossils over which he treads; and let each be taught to 
gather his specimens, and draw his deductions £6r hknself. 
Let the student of intellectual and moral science be taught 
to view his principles in their practical bearings upon his own 
mind, and upon his relations, as connected with his fellow- 
man, and with God, his great Maker* And so with all the 
others. 

And last, but by no means least, let him who is studying 
with z view to teach others, be carefiil not merely to make 
himself master of the elementary principles of the particular 
branches which he expects to teach, but also of the best 
method of instruction. And here, let me remark, that he 
will teach best what he does teach, who knows most of every 
thing else. So that it is an- entire mistake to suppose, that 
the mere feet of a man's having studied a particular subject, 
renders him fit to teach it to others. And let me also add^ 
that for the same reason, other things being equal, he will 
teach best in the Jii^er branches, who is practically 
acquainted with the mode and subjects of instruction, and 
the development of mind, ui all ^des and stages of .educa- 
' tion, from the common school to the college or university. 
By such a course and mode of instruction, commenced under 
the direction of such instructera, om: students would be made 
active^ ^practical, commons-sense men, qualified to act thehr 
parts and fill <their stations in life with use&lness and efficiency. 
And the same course and mode of observation and acqmsi* 
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tion of knowledge^ heijig coatimied on through life, the whole 
sum of human education, — for man is but a leanier all his 
life here, for another state of being, — will present the appear* 
ance of a beautiful and symmetric column,, founded on the 
firm base of elementary principles, and carried up in fair, due 
proportions, through all the various practical acquisitions of 
after life; till, finally, the cap-stpne shall be laid in a [higher 
and br^htei: sphere, where, above all the clouds of ignorance 
and error and doubt, with which our minds are enveloped and 
obscured in this imperfect state, in the clear sunshine of eterr 
nal day, ^^ we shall see as we are seen, and know even as we 
are known," 
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UBPORT ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY AS A BRANCH OF 
STUDY IN SCHOOLS. 



BY ALEXANDER KINMONT, A. M. 

It is commonly declared to be the end of education to 
prepare the humait being for the duties of life, and the 
definition is just, if we attach the true idea to the term duties^ 
and ascertain what is to be understood by a preparation for 
the performance of them. The dutOss are not simply the arts 
and drudgeries of life^and neither will the preparation consist 
in learning these, the details and dexterous execution of them. 
It seems rather to be the truth, that the education of the 
school does not regard these as its first objects; but leaving 
the knowledge pf them to an after education, which we may 
call the education of the workshop, aims at a different kind 
of preparation, the equal and perfect development of all the 
faculties of the mind, the moral as well as the intellectual. 

So far as the education of the school is concerned, it seems 
%o me better, at least up to the age oi fifteen or sixteen^ that 
the teacher should not know even for what function in life 
his pupil is intended^ and it is certainly desirable that the 
destination of the youth should not be fixed at that early age. 
It is better, much bettei:, that his native tendencies should be 
free to point and to^ themselves, and the education of the 
school should be such as to encourage this freedom and to 
educate Uie mind under the view of it. 

I am afraid, that this distinction between the education of 
the school and the education of the workshop is not sufficiently 
attended to; and that many confound together the two, and 
demand of the school that education, which the workshop 
alone can furnish, and which when the school attempts to 
sup|)ly, I venture to affirpn, that it transgresses wholly the 
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appropriate and usefiil limits of its province. The rage for 
•what is called a practical education has uitroduced this con- 
fusion of ideas, and teachers instead of standing firmly to 
their post, and maintaining the true position of their function, 
have run after this importunate cry for a practical education, 
and endeavoring to satisfy it, have abandoned their just 
duties, and instead of a practical education have produced a 
nullity — an] education of shreds and patches, alike inefficient 
trifling and ungenerous. To restore education, I mean, a 
school education to its proper place and dignity, we must 
restore the true idea and theory of it. Let it be known and 
duly impressed on every sensible man, what a school education 
is and ought to be, and what it is not and cannot by any 
possibility be made, without ceasing to be altogether. It is 
easy to see, that it ought to be the object of a school educa- 
tion, which runs on from seven to ten to fifteen or sixteen, to 
teach not the technical points of any trade or profession, — the 
arcana of the physician or the lawyer — to wield the hammer 
of the blacksmith or the trowel of the brick-layer, — that is 
useful and practical education, no body denies it^I detract 
not a particle from its dignity, but rather support it, but con- 
fident I am, that to teach such things, however honorable, or 
however useful, is not the design, and never ought to be, of a 
school education;^ what then ? to teach what all men should 
know, and what it is honorable and right and useful and (in 
the view of civilization) indispensable that all men should 
know. What is that ? we have not to go far to enumerate, for 
exampile, to read; do not all men require to read, and (in the 
view of civilization) is it not almost indispensable-? To tvrite^ 
is not that next? Are not these necessary qualifications to 
every one, and so far as perfection in them may be attained 
are they not also ornamental to every one ? There is nothing 
servile or exclusive in either of them ; they are liberal and 
go to form a broad foundation for the duties of life. It is 
justly therefore, that in the popular apprehension, they enter 
into the very conception of education itself. The popular 
prejudice on this subject is right, perfectly right. " I bring 
you my son, I wish you to teach him to read and write.'' 
Shall I not teach him manual labor ? **0 no, he will have 
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enough of that hereafter; I wish him educated; you will teach 
him to read, to write and cypher, and also as much geher a 
fcnowledge as you can; I intend he shall learn a trade or 
profession, but you will see what he is fit for." The people's 
idea of education is a. good one; it. is only the philosopher 
that has got maggots in his bead; he is for teaching every 
thing, and for converting the education of the school into the 
education of the workshop; which cannot be done, for the 
school is designed to teach what all men ought to know, the 
workshop Only some men can Jmow; the school is* to unfold 
all the faculties evenly and proportionably, and even to labor 
most strenuously in perfecting those which are the most 
defective; the workshop is designed to take hold of such 
faculties, at last as are most prominent or the strongest, and 
to turn them entirely to its own advantage; the business of 
the workshop has a natural tendency to make machines of 
men, or but the wheels of a machine — artificial society^ — but 
the kind arid beneficent intention of the school is as far as 
possible, foreseeing this evil, to guard against it, and to 
strengthen while it unfolds the whole man; so that he never 
can become altogether a machine, but returning at intervals? 
as leisure will permit, to the dignified and humanizing studies 
of the school, may derive thence new life and invigoration. 
Iti^on this account, that every intelligent father wishes to 
have his son educated; he is sensible that his own education 
has been neglected, but he possesses natural shrewdness, and 
is an adept in the education of the workshop, and withal 
honest and business-loving; yet he feels that the mere 
mechanical routine of life, without an expansion of general 
views, has a tendency to cramp and enfeeble the mind; and 
therefore, he is a friend to education, and while he would 
wish his son to lead an active life, he would provide a recrea- 
tion for his mind in the intervals of business: — such knowledge 
as shall connect him, not merely with the narrow circle of 
minds in which he moves, but with all minds, livmg or 
departed, that think, or have thought nobly, generously, 
beneficently, grandly. And it is the education of the school 
that must supply the means; it is to prepare men for the 
duties of life, not merely by teaching them the principles of 
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calcuktioQ) accqqzits, aod writing, but also by ptovidii^a 
fund of agreeable iaformatao^ for their, private hours and 
leisure momeats; so that their mindsr being relaxed and 
refreshed, by som^ general and universal views of man, his 
history, and inventions; they may return with new zest to 
those particular aviocations of trade, professional duty, or 
mechanical employments, to which choice or necessity may 
have directed themj — but which they will find to be no longer 
irksome, after the education of the school has beneficently 
tempered and enlarged the education of the Workshop, and 
made them feel themselves to be not only men individtial and 
locals but men universal^ linked through their nobler sympa* 
thies, not with their neighborhood. merely, but with their 
country and the human race. 

If these views of the objects of a school education be 
legitimate, the whole subject will be considerably sitoplified; 
and we shall know better where to place certain branches of 
study, winch are proposed for introduction, and what value 
to assign them. The question is, will they enable qs to dis» 
charge better the duties of life? But what are the duties of 
life? Now, if these all look but to one end, to accumulate 
wealth in order to be well fed, well clothed, and well lodged^ 
why very little education is necessary for such a purpose* To 
read, to write, to cypher, (it Is not necessary to be great 
adepts in either,) will servo your tiirn very well; addition^ 
subtraction, multiplication and division is iblII the arithmetic 
you need; the very instinct of money-gettipig vrill, itself, 
teach you expertness in these; it is not necessary to pay the 
schoolmaster^^ — your education is finished, if the chief end of 
man be to make money and to leave it to his children, I 
. would disdain to make a dovhle defence; if education cannot 
stand on her own claims, let her faU; and (et %norance and 
formality ond custom be installed in her room. It is not to 
be concealed, that there is very little education necessary to 
enable men to become rich, and to pass reputably enough 
through the world. What then? — three-fourths even of a 
.very ordinary education, are designed for purposes which are 
higher than the merely selfish; the mere faculty and ability to 
r»ad is, nine tim^s out of ten, capable of being applied ta 
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Home disonlerei^ted anid liberal purpose, and deritefli itsTBloe 
ehtefly from that ground alone; h gratifies and strengthent 
tke happier aAd kindlier dispositions of our nature; in short; 
its end is to make the man and lower the brute: — and the ait 
of writing itself-^how much of its peculiar value and Qte 
are altogether of the benevolent, the beneficent or humaniis* 
ing kind? Throtj^ this art alone, the poor man, wandering 
from his home, is yet not estranged from his kindred, or dis- 
sociated from the cheering and friendly sjrmpathies of his 
earlier life; be converses with them still, and is thankful to 
the obscure school-master that moulded his hand to obey his 
inclination, and rendered him capable of embodying, in very 
legible characters, the expressions of his mind, the friendly 
salutations of old acquaintances. The very humblest 
branches of education look mainly to the better parts of our 
nature for their claims on our attention; they cement, they 
connect in faithful endearments the scattered members of 
human kind; they are the chief means by which bodies of 
men and states are held together; the great instruments 
which God has appointed to spread the blessings of civiliza* 
tion throughout the earth. The merely selfish advantages of 
education are rather incidental and collateral; its real and 
genuine essential advantages, are those which address th^nr 
selves to the better part of our nature. 

When then any change or improvement, or any defence of 
what is old is brought forward on education, it is a foreign 
question altogether to ask, what will that put in my pockety 
Of what selfish benefit will it do me* For education herself, as 
an end, does not propose to put any thing in our pocket, to 
confer any benefit exclusively selfish; if she does either, it is 
incidentally and adventitiously; for her real, her professed end 
is not to put mab more into himself than he is already, but to 
take him out of himself, and to cAiew himself to hunself, and 
to shew Mm. others also; and God, the governor of all, and 
this mortal life, the disciplinie and introduction to an immortal 
one; and she points out a thousand views connected with all 
these things, fitted to cheer and animate him on his road to 
virtue and liappfaiess, and to assure him, that^f he is but 
faithful over a few things, he shall ere long be ruler over 

10» 
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mA»ji find eM^ ou the^ pv^>er joy« c€ bu moral nod iDfeUn^ 
ludl being* Such i$ educs^tioBs Afi tnkes far views^ asd sbe^ 
jenkeli Dke^r vi&w^ abd she secures oven Ihe a^Ifish and 
ftcquMtPriai hafypin^sa and welUbeii^ of man, while ber real 
md is to promote hui social aod beoevcdieiit, tha,t is^ hi^ tnae 
aad properly human hapfmiess. 

To illustrate, I hiftve said that addition, subtraction, multi- 
plicatioti) divisiod, is all thearithmetic that ia necessary ;in the 
vldgar sense of the term; but wbe^ between the years ten 
and sixteen>^ for the sake of strengthening and maturing those 
factdti^ of nuiQtierieai combination^ — which are among the 
ittoHt curious and interestitjg that belong to the human mind,— 
a youth is led on intc> iibstractand difficult calculatiQUs; while 
he fesels the most glorious triumphs of man^ in mastering 
those diflicuhies, many of whi<ih have very littie bearing 
either: on money-keepil^ or money-getting, while he enjoys 
the pure and unalloyed satisfaction of merely exercising and 
training and disciplining his faculties, it is also true that thi^ 
aame exercise gives him great advantage afterward^ over 
dull minds, which have never been so trained; but yet this i^ 
but the temporary and incidental advantage; the intrinsic, the 
permanent one is this, that, if his moral figicultiesi are sound, 
the development and preparatory discipline of his intellectual 
powers must go to strengthen the foundations of that happi- 
ness which i& formed to endure. 

. -Again^ take the instance of the study of language; an 
object. in that is, that we may be ^ble to explain our senti- 
ments fully and adequately to our fellow creatures, either in 
writing or speech. Education also proposes this as an end 
of benevolence, but in the benevolent end, the self-seeking 
end is reached afeo; for selfish men are shorn of their hajppi' 
ness if they cannot speak what they mean, and all they mean 
and in it^ naturd pith. Education, by giving them lacguage, 
furnishes them with the means, and gives a sting to their ill- 
nature; but she never proposes that as an end, but by 
increasing the efficacy and perfection of the instrument of 
communication, and preserving its uniformity, insisting on the 
inyiotability of. grammar rules and just jdioms; she facilitates 
th^. intiej:coui:se between mind laod, n^indi; and prevents the 
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euTse of l^heh H}mg toqre, generally on the buoMin rac6"-Ta 
innltipIicUy of ^mntellig^ble dialects; 

From these exainples of the powers and objects of eduoa^ 
IjoD, we a^e now prepaiied to see what studies may appro- 
paately &11 into its course, and what ought to be excludecl, 
and tp what extent, and unlter what circumstances* And, 
first of all, since it is evident that a school educatioq purports 
not to l^aoh any tbupg that is exQlusively professional^ or that 
belongs to the education of the workshop, but only what is 
of universal applicatilon in all businesses, trades and avoca- 
tions, in a word, Xq t^ach the universal and not the, local, the 
social and not the seliish^ — this granted, it is clear that it must 
and ought tp teach what the workshop does not teach,! but 
yet what the workshop need?^ its well as all the relations and 
all liie grander ends of life* To read, write and cyph^er^ are 
these tilings^ the workshop cannot teach the elements of 
theae^ but it enforces their results* But to read, w^rite, and . 
cypher -i— can the school teach no more, is every thing 
beyond these altogether professional,, and to be borrowed 
from the education of the workshop? Far from it; there is 
no workshop that teachj^s the znathematics, although there 
are many that require the formular results of them, to illus* 
tratethejn in their labors. The workshops of the navy, need 
their aid to descry their paths on the trackless ocean; but do 
these workshops teach: them? , No; but they borrow their 
results* Andthesameistrueof the workshop of the engineer, 
and of many others: — and what n>ind is there, whose cares are 
withdrawn from the ordinary avocations of life, but for a 
. while, that does ndt turn, with anxious eye, to the illimitable 
worlds that roll above, and wish to verify by mathematical 
demongtration, that wonderful rule of the inverse square, 
aoQOlrdiDg to which all these. Wandering orbs obeythat myste- 
ripui law of univer§ial gravitation* 

Between the years ten asid sixteen^ then, it is to be wished, 
that the education of the school would furnish us with 
knowledge so desirable, 90 far above mere selfish gi:atification, 
which brings us so near to. the works of God, and is of such 
wide and useful application in all the, mechanical operations 
ofjiuman life; and yet it is that very knowledge, ^which the 
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education of the workshop does not teach us, and if the 
educaticm of the school does not give it, we must remain 
^orant. 

I have spoken of language; I speak of history, with which 
it is closely connected. The education of the school must 
also clearly teach us this, for the education of the workshop 
neglects it entirely. It is true, the workshop of the profes. 
sional statesman or politician may teach us the history of the 
last ^week or year, but nothing further; and who can know 
man or nations, or himself, without this knowledge Y And 
what knowledge so delightful as thisY Astronomy astonishes^ 
awes, elevates us; it is history that warms us, takes us by 
the hand^ educates us, is a parent to us, a mother: man meettf 
man. To think that the planets may be inhabited^ is the 
most delightful idea that astropomy suggests to us, to which 
all others are' accessary; but in the vast domains of history, 
all is fTMit, there is nothing but man\ it is on this common 
field that all minds meet, students of all classes, of all views; 
here wanders the politician, — the lawyer, to seek for his 
precedents, — ^^the philosopher, to find the props for his specu- 
lations, — the poet is here to cull his illustrations, to find his 
characters and his plots, — the idler and the man of business, 
all read history to be amused or to be instructed. What 
then?— ^ does the education of the workshop teach history? 
It cannot; the education of the school must. And to do that 
faithfully, to shpw us the body and complexion of the time, 
it must instruct us in the Latin and Greek languages, which 
cover so great a space of history, ancient and modem. To 
understand history well, you must learn these languages; but 
all minds are not capable of acquiring them between ten and 
sixtten; and using discrimination when you perceive that a 
youth has not a natural adequacy for it, you must teach only 
one of these languages, and to a brief extent, sufficient to 
rouse him to a sense of the' vocables and grammar of his own 
language, which he will ui^derstand the better ^or travelling 
out of it a year or S09 an^ the Latin is the best language for 
such a purpose ; — but briii^ him back soon, if he have not a 
turn for rapid apprehensioims, for such id needed in the acquh 
fiitionof a language* 
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Bitt tiflfw it may be asked (and with reason for we are long 
in coming to the question) where shall we place this study of 
anatomy and physiology, does that belong to the school or 
the workshop ? To which of the two it has hitherto belonged, 
there is no. need to enquire, from time immemorial it has been 
Attached to the workshop; the only. question is, whether it 
amy not now properly be transferred to the school* For 
transferring it thi^r there is this valid reason, that although 
the study and ^rf of the human body belong to an exclusive 
profession, which is pf.ol4er date than any pth^r in history^ 
yet no topic seems oi n\ote engros^ng interest to men of all 
trades, arts and professions, thfui this one of health, as the 
ordinary forms of salutatiqns m pio^t languages sufficiently 

- indicate. Since then the state of his body is qf suoh para- 
n^ount interest to every one, it might seem but reasonable tha,t 
a, school education should make the student acquainted with 
some of thpse wonderful springs, and their movements, on 
which the machinery of his frame in its healthy or disturbed 
actions depends. And indeed we could not hesitate to say 
that such ought to be a branph of study, if there were no 
dai^er that by the introduction of it other branches of equal 
imporfance, and which have the right: of prescription in their 
favor, migb^t be therethrough crowded out. We have the 
new SG^ience of chemistry already elbowing . itself even into 
our elementary schools and claming a share of . atten- 
tion between ^ctoe and Jif teen '^ is there not danger^^ if the 
attention be ^ffiifted_jQveiL^a. jsidar ^Id, that no effective 
knqwle^e of any kmd be obtained; or it is desirable that a 
youth should be required to thumb eyery science, and break 
its charm of novelty, so that when he has passed the period 
of school instrviction, there shall be no untrodden fresh region 
of knowledge, where he may plant his foot? 

And besides this, there is a deception in all such cases, 
which is {dayad off on the minds of teachers themselves and 
jfDPxe particularly speculatists Jn teaching. A man with the 
full vigor of his adult faculties betakes himself to the study of 
a new subject, — anatomy and .physiology ; from his fonner 
sttidies of mathematics, or language he has been accustomed 
to trace analogies, mark relations, pursue design, — his mind 

is thorouj^ly humanized and invigorated by such studies ; 
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then that cabinet of natural art, the human body is developed 
before him, — it seems to him as a flash of new light from 
htsaven ; he never recognized the footsteps of a God so truly 
before ; the art, the design, the wisdom which burst upon 
his view seem like an instantaneous revelation, — the advent 
of divine truth on the chsLUoi oi natural mechanism; be 
feels the sentiment of adoration most deeply then, and he 
naturally wishes it to spread, and to be communicated to 
his pupils ; but if his pupils are not older than sixteen, or 
^Ider, as far as twenty-one, if tibeir minds have not been 
opened by the study of language and strengthened by the 
mathematics, and also had the sweet sentiment of religion 
infused into them, at an early age, by the assiduity of a 
parent's en derness,it will be in vain that you point to design 
and art, and a God, in the arrangements of the human skeleton; 
the subject will assume no life beneath your touch, unless 
perhaps to the mind of some solitary ingenuous youth, whom 
a happy natural genius and a careful domestic education may 
have furnished with the data in his own bosom, to enable him 
to comprehend what you mean. 

Such is nearly the amount of my own experience in any 
few attempts I have made to communicate ideas on the 
subject of anatomy and physiology. I believe it could be 
usefiilly introduced into schods as a subject of study only as 
the means of teaching the grand principles of natural the- 
ology; but 1 am not inclined to think that the principles of 
iiatural theology'can Ka taught, unlpaa ta nkinds that have been 
first imbued and deeply too by the spirit of Christianity, but 
that b only to be done by parents themselves ; they who have 
been the means of natural life and being to their children, are 
also the adomate and appropriate mediums of their new life 
of rudimental Christianity. 

But it may be asked would it not be well still to communi- 
cate some information on this subject, (anatomy and physi- 
ology) — such parts as are most popular and striking, a« 
respecting the chymification of the food, — the succssivo 
processes by which it is converted into Wood, — the greater 
and lesser circulations, — and other remarkable facts of the 
animal economy. As a general remark, I would say, that in 
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the earlier stages of the academical career, all such informar 
tion had better be withheld, until it could excite the apprth 
priate wonder^ and that in the mean time, the chief bent of 
the youthful mind, should be on the moral and intellectual 
history of the species, I mean, the poetry, the philosophy, no 
less than the civil and political transactions of men; for all 
these take hold directly on the moral s} mpathies of the mind, 
and while they call forth, invigorate that j^or^ of our nature* 
The premature study of physical facts, before^theSe more 
inward faculties have be^n unfolded, has a tendency to seed 
up the fountain of moral truth to the mind, and to fix on' 
science the , character of a magazine oi dead facts, which 
speak to the senses and the memory, rather than the under- 
standing. This is an error suflSciently prevalent to'shoW us 
that we ought to guard against it. 

On these fconsiderations I Would report the study of anato- 
my and physiology unfitted for elementary schools. Its 
chief interest to men not professional, lies in the striking in- 
stances of design, which it affords as indications of the wisdom 
and goodness of God. But these are not of a kind to affect 
greatly, juvenile minds, which have not received the moral and 
intellectual training necessary to appreciate them. Persons 
of mature and cultivated understandings are more favorably 
circumstanced, they view the wonders of the animal frame, 
and feel the natural eloquence of that demonstration of the 
being and attributes of God, and that too under a peculiar 
and most interesting view, not differing from that under 
which he is exhibited in the Sacred Scriptures, but parallel 
with it and con&matory of it. They see the workmanship 
of God exhibiting an analogy with human art, a mechanism^ 
and an' order of means, which, although infinitely elaborate 
and divine, yet having on it "the likeness of the hands of a 
man" — the stampof our nature — is not foreign but near to 
us, and calculated to affect us deeply. * Now all tbi^ beautiful 
. analogy, which is so pleasant to a mind strengthened, by 
study, and capable of risinjg above the senses, is altogether 
beyond the reach of a boy, and. we are under a delusion, 
when we transfer our own feelings in the contemplation of 
such objects to his mind, for he has few or none of thefti, or 
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at least very obscurely. A skeleton is to him but a skeleton,* 
he will own there are certain curious adaptations of one bone 
to another, but he views the whole rather in the light of « 
natural curiosity, than as a. specimen of divine art, illustra* 
ting and displaying the manner of the infinite workman. And 
it seems to me it would be loss of time to attempt to make 
him view the^ubject under this light, you cannot, — nature 
did not design it. There arefaculties for the contemplation of 
these subjects, which are not unfolded at his age. It is better 
therefore that his mind be directed mainly to the study of 
language and mathematics, the one tbrou^ history and poe* 
try to unfold the powers of imagination; the other, through the 
comparison of abstract relations to perfect and invigorate the 
deductive faculties of the mind. For not until these powers 
have been matured, can we introduce a youth with any ad- 
vantage to the study if such a. branch of science aSyanatomy 
and physiology, — formatters of facts only being presented t6 
him, there is nothing to teach abstraction, — the abstraction 
of the imagination, and the abstraction of ratiocination ; but 
when he has learned to exercise these, then it is that the study 
of anatomy and physiology will afford the most useful and 
beneficial play to such faculties. There are the facts, jand 
ever as the mind descends upon them, it derives new strength, 
and plumes itself for a noUer fiight-r*- comparisons of rela- 
tions, — deductions of striking truths, — precepti(Hi8 of gloria 
ous. design, — the irresistible conviction of a pers<Hial 
designer — a Grod, crowd upon the mind, and transport it with 
an exalted but rational enthusiasm; the facts are eloquent, 
yet they are the natural words of ^truth.and sobemess.'\ 

But it seems to me that the effect of many of these demon- 
strations on the mind in mature life, would be impaired rather 
than strengtheijied by too early a familiarity with them. 
Aristotle imagines,''that were a person to be educated in a 
subterraneous dwelling amid the emblems of art, and the 
most perfect productions of human ingenuity, and after his 
mind was enlarged by the study of them, and the knowledge 
of thek principles, were in the maturity of reason, to be in* 
troduced to the spectacle of the natural universe, — ^with its 
sun — and its system of wonders, mecAanica/ and geometrical^ 
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its plaiitB^-^its animals, — and its hiimao beii^, he, would 
sensibljr perceive the presence of the deity, and ever after- 
wards retain the impression on his ander^t^odiog.'* A .wise 
education proposes to effect analogous results and in a manner, 
not.widely dissknilar; for the human mind, in its rude state,, 
in regard to any clear perceptions of the - wisdom of G,od in 
creation, may be considered as sunk in a dungeon, — a sub-^ 
terraneous dtoelling]; but the school by the discipline of the . 
faculties, and by opennig the intellectual sight through the eSc^c- 
tive instruments of language and mathematics, — familiarizing 
it at first widi the moral actions of men and their mechanical 
and scientific achievements, — gradually leads the mind firom 
its dark chamber^ arid introducing it into a new world, 
enables it to contemplate the Yerj models themselves, of that 
art, skill, and humanity ^ the reflected formi^ alone of which 
it had hitherto been accustomed to anialyze and admire. 

I would not then be for excluding anatomy and physiology 
altogether from a course of liberal instruction; but if 
admitted at all, it should he among the last things, among 
those which may either be added oronpitted, and whether it 
might not be better left to the man himself, to be pursued 
when he has entered the great school of life, is with me 
questionable. There are a few truth-loving minds, that will 
always, of their own accord, betake themselves to such stu- 
dies, and, arriid the avocations' of the busiest life, find leisure 
to indulge their thirst of generous knowledge. And whether 
there ought not to be certain branches of knowledge eatirely • 
removed from ih^ dust and tumult of the Academical career, 
and consecrated to retirement, may, I think, admit of a doubt; — 
that anatomy and physiology are such, I would not say, as 
tliese, beyond any other require consociat^d efl!brts to bring 
them to perfection. 

On the whole, it seems to me, that the most proper place 
to be assigned to this study^ is that which is at present occu- 
pied by technical theology, in most of the public schools and 
colleges of this country, t But I think it must be clear to' , 

... . . . ; ■ ' I A I ' . " ' 

«Gfcero de Nat. Decoram lib. 2. e. 37. 

fin Scotland, they hare carried the thing to a ftffl greater length ^ ahMrdlty. In that 
eouiitry, aome twenty years ago, and it mliy be lo atiHf^e lint beoic that was pot into the 
Itaoda of a child in the •< parish sehoola" to learn to read, and afterwards to commit to 
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any one who acknowledges the tnith of the christian reUgiotif 
that if, instead of these iiitile attempts to define its nature^ 
and to impose certain fixed opinions on the generous afTec* 
tions of youth, which revolt from them, not because they are 
old, but becctuse thdy are absurd; for nothing can be more, 
irrational or foreign to the spirit of Christianity than the 
greater part of these traditions ;^-'ii\ instead of these, teach- 
ers would direct the minds of stuHents on the works of 
Nature, as the' best exposition of the word of God — an infal- 
lible commentary, — written by God's own hand, — (as the 
other is dictated by bis spirit,) --reflecting its light, at least,, 
if not its heat, — more useful results would follow, deep and 
lasting impressions would be made.^ And in the inculcation 
of such lessons^ no facts would be so appropriate as those 
which anatomy displays; and a series of instructions of this 
kind communicated in the last year of an academical educa- 
tion, could not fail ^o prove most highly beneficial. But let 
the lessons be given on the facts themselves and not theoreti- 
cally, nor with too much morul comment; for the texts of 
nature, as well of those of scripture, may be darkened, rather . 

than ducidated, by too much explanation: 

*' His mild aspect, 
SUeni yet spake and breathed immortal love to mortal man." 

Besides, by making these facts the basis of your demonstra- 
tion, not to construct a fanciful theology, but to expound 
and delineate the revealed^ you secure at the same time an 
invaluable fund of practical information. Fpr such knowl- 
edge ought not to' be regarded as the exclusive property of 
physicians, but every one ought to covet a share of it, that he 

memory, was the *> Sboiter Catechism ;" a metaphysical work of the Westminster divines. 
The very first question resptcts the suminum bonum: 

^* What is the chief end of «nan?" 

To which is subjoined this mo«t laconic answer : 

»♦ To glorify God and to enjoy hinx forever." 

Shades of Flato and of Cicero, how it would have astonished you to find this ksotl^ 
question sp expeditiously solved 1 

« At vere rem repntanti philosopbia naturalis, post verbpm Deii^ertiasimasnperstitionis 
medicina est; eademque probatisaimum fidei alimentum. Itaque merito religioni donatu'' 
taB<)ua.m fidisfim^ ancilla: cum altera voluntatem Dei, altera proteatatem manifestat* 
Bacon. Nov. org : liib. i, 89. 

To «n« who will re^ct truly, it will appear, that natural pbikeopby, after the word of 
Goid, is the most powerful remedy of superstition,^ and, at the same time the most api^ova- 
Ue allmetit of a wholesomiB faitfc. With ju^ice, therefore, is she consigned to religion, as a. 
most tniatwonhy handmaid, while tbe former unveii» the will Qf God, the latter reveals hla 
powef 
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may be able to estimate the attainmeiit* pf physicians, and 
to defend himself and neighbors agamst the numerous e^ls of 
iskulking or diplomatised quackery. Through this means, 
Hilso, a solid foundation would be laid for the usefulness of a 
profession N which has- powerful claims on the attention o[ 
mankind, not only for the aid which it affords in the alleviajti^ 
of disease, but also for the disco^ry of those wonderful laws 
of the animal economy, which it is the chief instrument of 
unfolding. These laws, as they become better known, will 
gradually prepare the way for the approach of a more elevated 
Christianity ; which having shaken herself from *' the dust "of 
seventeen centuries of superstition, is destined yet to appear 
before mankind in " the beautiful garments '* of trath,Teason, 
and simplicity. 

Oif the usefulness then of tliis study, either in its practical 
or philosophical bearings^ I entertain not a doubt. That it is 
ornamental, that it is even in some sense necessary, lam 
willing to allow; and that in skilful hands it might be turned 
to admirable account, in calling forth the dormant faculties of 
ireligion, in minds already, prepared for it, I also firmly 
believe; but as a mere instrument of education, as a tpol to 
work with, especially in the earlier stages, I extremely doubt 
its utility y for confining the attention to sensible phenomena, 
and the study of particulars,^ it rather counteractis than encoura- 
ges that work of moral and intellectual abstraction, which it 
oio^t to be the chief end of education to accomfdish ; and 
until this is done, all the knowledge which is communicated, 
will rather load the mind than strengthen or improve ii. To 
effect this object, I believe that no instruments are so useful 
as the two already mentioned, language and geometry; the 
one embodying the isymbols of moral feeling and thought, 
as found in the best minds, and serving to excite them in 
others; — a crank-hand, to give the proper turn and motion 
to the mental machinery; the other exhibiting ^?mife dia- 
grams, not themselves the objects of rea8oning,Ji)ut the repre- 
sentatives of those intellectual diagrams, respecting wUch, 
alone, all relations and properties are understood to be 
enunciated* When through these two instruments you 
have broken through &e crust of the outward mind, and 
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unloefced the fountHins of inward reasonings — as the hopf 
of Pegasoi^ is said to Jiave fracitiired the earth and discov- 
ered the waters of Helicon^ — the youth becomes h^acefor- 
ward a new manj he reads nature with different eyesj he 
surveys her a priore ad posterim^ icom abovt dotohwards^ 
which.it. is necessary he should do, before he can oreverse the 
proceeding, and ascend: a ppsteriore ad prius^ from. below 
upimrds. It WiH be fpund that the^ pcrfectioji of human 
science reqinres the union of both methods* This is. tfa{(t 
mystic ladder of the true philosophy which Bacon belield, 
resting on earth, but reaching to heaven; on .which the human 
mind, ascends and; descends with perfect confidence and secu- 
rity; and thus becomes, NaturcB minister et inter pres^-^ih^ 
lord, and not the vassal of the senses,* ^ , 

* Neque «iiim in plaoo yia sUa est, sed in aBcendeQdo et descendendo, meendendo primo ad 
axiomata, descendendo ad opera. Bacon.Nov. Cry; Lib,i;i03. 

for tbe pisth of philosophy lies not altogether on tb^ champaign of n^twre; bat tli^re ia 
aa Ascent and descent, an ascent to general principles, a'descent to individual instancetk 

[NoT^. . The roading of the ^bove Jleport lyas foUpwed by seyeral 
rounds of animated discussion. We are enabled to present a brief 
summary of the topics argued by the two principal speakers.-^JBW. Com.] 
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' ON THE 

PRECEDINO REPORT. 



REMARKS BY DANIEL DRAKE, M. D. 

Db. DjtAKE remarked, in substance^ that he approved of most of tlie 
doctrines of the Report, but must dissent on one or two points. He 
did not think, if Anatomy and Physiology are proper, as parts of el^ 
mentary education, that it is necessary to defer their study to the late 
period proposed in the Report. They should be taught earlier, and re- 
Viewed and extended, at the close of the College course. He had ob- 
aprved, that children under flfleen, of both sexes, are inquisitive on the 
structure and functions of their bodies; and he saw no objection to plac- 
ing an outline of anatomy and physiology on the same shelf with the 
first books of physical geography,, chemistry, and natural philosophy. 
He thought the two first branches, within moderate limits, as easy, and 
more attractive and useful, than the two last. He adverted to the dif- 
ficulty of introducing, a new bran^ch of study ifato our schools, and es- 
pecially of this, which, in the opinion of the public is merely profes- 
sional, and is not understood by teachers* He would, however, make 
it a qualification in teachers, and thus secure their influence in its favor; 
for if they incurred the labor and expense of preparing themselvea. 
they would become the advocates of this study, and exert themselves 
to promote it. . < , 

Dr. D. differed from the learned and able author of the Report, as to 
the superior efficacy of the languages and mathematics, in devebjing 
the faculties of children.' He insisted that they had an instinctive ten- 
dency to the study of nature j and that it not only stored their memory 
with valuable facts, but enlairged and strengthene^a the understanding; 
while it cherished that intellectual sensibility, which is the surest pre- 
sage of future distinction. He insisted on the value of the study of na- * 
ture, animate and inanimate, as a means o£ io^proving the mind, in ob- 
servation, discrimination, logic, and generalization; afiirming , that a 
habit of noticing the resemblances aiid discrepancies , among natural 
bodies, and of forming natural groups out of speeiea and varieties, was 
highly favorable to an accurate conception of the ideas, which compoiie 
what are termed the philological, mathematical, moral and metaphysical 
seienceB. He would by no means discourage the early cultivation of 
language and the mathematics, especially the Latia and English tongaes, 
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tad the elements of geometry; b«t he would blend or ftlternate them 
with the study of natnrie. On the various advantages of the study of 
the laws of ammfUed nature. Dr. D. incidentally ' threw out a number 
of observations; but ^s.the suibjeot has been referred to a committee, of 
which he is one; to report at the next annual meeting of the College, 
ve shall not attempt to efubody them. 



BY A. KINMONT. 

A. KiNMONT replied, that he did not dl9sent greatly from the remarks 
tb&t had been made; that a knowledge of natural history was useful to 
children, and ought to be sought, but that it was rather insHncHve than 
available, until education had supplied the means of rendering it so, that 
^i first it was Indian knowledge, rude, illiterate, and aboriginal ^ but 
that education was to stamp upon it the seal of civilization and iise; that 
therefore it behooved education to be begun, ere this mass of unlettered 
knowledge had so far accumulated as to render it incapable of disentan- 
glement. That letters^ reading , language, were the very elements of 
education; and that solitary and orfg*ina/ observation were of no account, 
until we hkd received the genuine human touch, that language con- 
ferred that, and mathematics deepened and strengthened. it. That the 
very act of reading itself, was more w^onderful than its familiarity would 
permit us to see, that here from a few black lines could be balled up to 
the mind of a child images and associations, with which it was before 
familiar, and that thus it learned to see as in a glass for the first time its 
own ideas and conceptions. Reading is a process of self-knowledge, 
the reflection of our own mind from that of anotherr— it is the beginning 
of philosophy, it is the first conscious germ of a budding humanity; — 
the cow*, the lambs, which the little child reads of, are in itsoJvn mind; 
^t sees them recalled; they are Us own. So wonderftl a thing is 
reading, such a talisman are letters, nO wonder then, that they should 
be regarded as synonimons with education, for they first e-ducaie, they 
first draw forth the mind from the prlabn-house of the senses, and show 
it a world of its own, taken indeed firom the world of the senses, but 
abstracted from it.-^And this is what I mean, Mr. President, when I 
say that education begins with letters, and that letters mark and channel 
its whole course. It is not a fault of boys that they love nature too 
Ultle, but that they love her too much: they are the devotees and slaves 
of nature, ilnd on that account it is, that the teacher puts in practice 
the precept^ divide and conquer: he tries to fix their attachment on 
something else than nature, on letters, the reflection of humanity, in or- 
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der that they m|ty become the fireedmen and not the bondmen of narttr«; 
•—may be delivered from the enchantments <^ so sweet and poweiibl a 
«orcdres8. And letters and geometrical exercises are the great means 
of doing so;— they are strictly mental exertions^— and — dudy, dudy^ 
jfu<fy— this repeated call— is the only voice by which the sp€^ of the 
senses can be broken* But it is all very possible that there may be 
many very sensible men, wholly urUeittredf but they lived in an atmos- 
phere of letters and civilization; and that is the secret of their intelli- 
gence. Nature educated them? — ^Nature never educated any one> she 
has been trying her hand on the Indians for the last four thousand years, 
and what scholars has kite made of them? — Such scholars as we make 
<£dogB and Aof«e«,-H3he has improved their instincts, and that is a}l. 

I know not that these remarks are at war with those which have been 
made by the gentleman who preceded me;-«he views the subject in one 
aspect) I in another — ^he looks at the left side of it, 1 at the right — he < 
is for alluring the mind by natural history, etc. etc. I object not to 
this: but yet I must be pardoned for thinking that the allurements on the 
side <^f mere nature are already too strong, and that an education that 
begins superficially, generally ends so;— and that a great deal more is to 
be gained, at last in pith of character, by the old method of study — 
hard, pressing, obstinate application to the languages and severer sci- 
ences, than by dipping and skimming every rill of information, without 
ever drinking deeply of any. Plain food, and enough of it^ is a great 
deal better both for mind and body, than this variety of dishes, which, 
while they allure, alsp corrupt the appetite. 
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iUBCTirilE ' ON THE RELATIVE DUTDSd OF TEACHERS AND 

PARENT^. 



BY WM. H. McGUPFY. 

'. ■ ' • . ■ - ' . ^ , ' 

-Pellow-Citizens :— -The time bas gone by in which doiibts 
were entertained by the intelligent, as to the necessity ^nd 
pT$.ctic?ibility of general education. 

Our public servants, aiid pifofessional men, are educated ; 
and the -people must speedily b© ednnated, that Aey may, on 
the one hand, protect their own interests; and, on the other, 
prevent the suspieiQ&a and temptation- to which popular igno* 
raooe must always expose the better informed portions of the 
community. 

Our citizens, at large, are less informed on subjects con- 
neoted with the medical profession^ than, peiiiaps, any other; 
and, conseq9entIy9 it is in that profession that their credtility 
is most extensively abused. Qut, in all the professions, the 
suspicions that haunt the public mind, and the credulity ^at 
temptsT to public abuse, are alik& the offspring of popular 
ignorance/. Honest men, therefore, of all ranks, will, for 
their own sakes, desire and strive to promote the thorough 
education of the w^ole: people, as the only means of allaying 
suspicions of fraud on the part of tiie puUic, and removing 
temptation from the path of those who serve that public. 

The practicability of educatmg the whole community, 
s^eix^ to be less convincln^y before the minds of those con* 
cemed thw the necessity of such education. And yet, the 
proof of this proposition, is both nK>re.coackisive and more 
abundant* WhatAa^ been dqn6can be repeated; and in no 
country^ under heavei^ are there to bo found such &cilitie8 
for universal intell^iiee amongst the citizens^ as m our own 
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favored land. • Here, a competency can be acquired, in the 
lowest classes, by the wcdl-directed labor of four or five days 
in each week; and thus, two-sevenths of their whole time 
may be appropriated to intellectual and moral improvement. 
That state of society must add largely to the effects of the 
curse pronounced upon the rebellion of our first parents, 
which requires the poor man tp spend more time in earning 
his bread, than is fairly compatible With piety sjodinUUigence^ 
This enterprise, then, if earnestly undertaken, must be suc- 
. cessful. There are in the community abundant resources* 
both physical and moral, for the education of the people — the 
whok people — to any extent that may be found desirable. 

But this cannot be effected without effort, and united effort. 
There must be cwicert between the people and their legisla- 
tors; between those who are already educated, and those 
who have yet to acquire their education; between the instruc- 
tors of youth and the parents of the children. 

The object of the present, lecture is to pohit out some <tf 
the respective and relative duties of teachers and parents; in 
order tiiat they may the more successfully coH)perate in their 
mutual work of training, to intelligence and vbrtue, the fiiture 
citizens of our happy republic. 

1st. There mttst be an increase of teachers* Not more than 
thirtypupils ought ordinarily to be committed to the care of a 
sin^e instructor, at any one time. This ratio must, when all 
our youth shall be in the schools, augment the number of teach* 
«rs beypnd that of any other profession, or even mechanical 
employment, in the whole4and. 

-It is the duty, therefore, of our yoUng men, of liberal educa- 
* tion, to fill up the ranks of this most respectable (and, we trust, 
soon to be respected) of all professions, the profession of 
teaching. It is the duty of those already engaged in this 
profession, resolutely to decline all offers of patronage that 
would involve the necessity of dividing their attention 
between a greater number of pupils, than they can thoroug^y 
instruct. And, as interest and duty are, in the moral govern- 
meht of God, inseparably connected, those who engage in 
the business of instruption, with a capable facility, cannot 
fail of employment, lemd a competent supportt 
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The other professions are full. We have doctors enouj^; 
ve have lawyers enough^ we have poUticians more than 
enough; and if we have not preachers enough, we have cer^ 
tainly more than are wanted^ or well paid / The last fact is 
evidence of the first. But in the business of instruction^ 
where is the professional teacher, much less an adequate 
supphf of professional teachers, to be found t Tl^is field of 
eUteiprise, if not new, is certainly almost unoccupied. No 
where eke can talents, and learning, and worth find such 
certam and profitable investment. 

But if it were even not so, still it would be the duty of 
teachers to persevere; and pf those who are competent to 
teach, to commence and persevere, until the ranks should be 
filled npf and the public compelled, by the force of truth and 
experiment, to award to the faithful and competent instructer 
of youth, the honp;^ and maintenance which are his due. The 
work must be done. The existence of our institutions 
depends upon it. The people have been complaining (and 
thiey have had cause to complain) that teachers were not 
worthy of their patronage: and the teachers haVe, in turn, 
comiplained that .their compensation was not equal to their 
r toil;, and these compla intshave been but too lamentably just. 
But, fellow-teachers, crimination and recrimination will not 
reform the abuse. Grant that our compensation has not been 
equal tp our pains, is there any better way to liberalize our 
patrons than by doing our work faithfully, and on more patri- 
otic, principles ? But, fellow-teachers. We are not to depend 
upon the mere fee for tuition as even our pecuniary reward. 
Our profession has a rare felicity in this respect — that while 
others fiwi employment from tiie miseries and vices of man- 
kind, our gain, bpth in the extent and profit of the. employ- 
ment which ^e receive, will be in proportion to our success^. 
in- diflSising through the community a love of learning and an 
.adherence to sound morals and true religion. The more' 
intelligence is diffused through the Community, the more wilV 
the desire to improve be increased. And in proportion as the 
bosiaess of instruction is understood, will impossibilities cease 
to be expected of the instructer. Besides, the eflfect of 
correct knowledge, in promoting th^ general prosperity of 
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society, 9&d id eohanctng the value of property already 
Qcquired^must secure for the teacher, as a member of thecoma 
munity, an adequate, though sometimes protracted reward for 
his labor and his time. It is knowledge that prompts to enter- 
prise and devises plans for the general good. It is knowledge 
that raiders available facilities for the accumulation of pio^ 
perty,and the suppression of expensive crime. 

It is knowledge, and morality, the o&pring of knowledge, 
that alone can jgive general prosperity to society, and thus 
benefit all, and, consequently, the school-master; whose busi- 
ness it is to promote both knowledge and morality, in his 
official capacity. It is our duty, then, fellow-teachers, and 
we rejoice to add, our privilege, to labor assiduously in our 
• vocatibn — a vocation which, though it might receive no 
direct reward, must compensate us, by the general prosperity 
which it cannot but promote, and with the least possible 
tendency to selfishness, because , it is in. common with all our 
fellow-citizens. , 

2d. In the former topic we deduced our interest from our 
duty ; in this let us learn our duty, in the light of our interest. 
We may know what we ought to do, when we have learned 
what is rightly expected of us. 

The faithful and competent teacher never fails to secure 
the confidence, respect, and even afiection of his pupils. He* 
id as he ought to be, esteemed ^in place of a parent." He. 
is thought to be infallible. He ought therefore to be correct. 
He is esteemed as possessing the whole cyclopedia of know]- ' 
edge. He ought, therefore, to be a man of extensive 
acquaintajice with the principles , of sciencew He is thought 
by the confiding pupil, to be incapable of any measure, -or 
even intention, at variance with honest views of promoting • 
the best interests of those entrusted to bis care. And he 
ought, accordingly, to enlist all his energies in promoting the 
solid improvement and moral growth, of every mind submitted 
to his influence. 

Nor does his mfluence stop here- We go out into the 

world, and retain our schoolhouse impressions of our former 

^instructer. No matter what itnay be our mental superiority, 
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or subsequent acquisition ; we still think of oUr former school- 
iBftSter, as tb© same great man, which relatively to ourselves, 
he was in the period of our novitiate. And from this, fellow- 
teachers, our duty is clear. We ought^ as far as possible, to 
continue through the whole period of our lives, as far in 
advance of those who were once our pupils, as we were 
found to be upon their introduction to us. The same 
proportion cannot be preserved — but the same distance in 
advance may. I am not twice as old as you, who are more 
than half my age — but I shall always continue as many^years 
older than you, as I was at first. The more we know, the 
more rapidly can we acquire. Why then is our improvement 
less in riper years than it was in youth ? Obviously, because 
our industry has declined ; or our attention to the business of 
our profession has become relaxed. The experience of in- 
dividuals alone can increase the knowledge of mankind. He 
therefore, who is faithful to himself, will while he contributes 
to the general improvement of the species, by his own ac- 
curate observation, be able, by the same means, to avail 
himself of all the advantage of the general stock of informa- 
tion to which he is a contributer. 

Here are two men, equally ardent i^ their pursuit of useful 
discoveries. The one has knowledge enough to fit him to 
become the instructer of the other ; and they are about equal 
in strength and capacity of mind. Which do you suppose, 
will most likely succeed in making discoveries 1 The one 
undoubtedly, (other things being equal,) who , has the most 
knowledge. If we were unacquainted with their relative 
acquisitions we should feel safe to infer, as a general result, 
that he who succeeded best, must necessarily know most* 
** Knowledge is power." And in proportion to the efficiency 
so will be the effect, wherever that power is applied. Why 
then should old men fall behind the age in which they live ? 
And of all old men, aged teachers are most inexcusable for 
. this, which so frequently happens. 

The expectation, then that teachers will continue to improve, 
is a ratioaal one, nay, a:lmost instinctively rationdl; and we are 
bound, therefore, to versify it, by our industry. We, fellow- 
teachers, jnust mould the opmionof society, especially onal 
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subjects connected with' education, Isaymttsr because, irdni 
the nature of th^ case We cannot avoid it, if we would. The 
future opinions, plane, and enterprises of our pupils, oh these 
subjects, will be not only tinged, but characterized, if not cre- 
ated by our influence upon their forming minds. All that 
they shallhereafter think, will in great measure, be the results 
of what We have previously thought, and inculcated. . With 
as rest the tremendous responsibility of laying the /ownrfa^tow 
of a nation's literature 5 and of Saying what shall be its future 
character, for morality and religion. 

The foundation can be laid but once. The character of 
the superstructure, does not depend so much upon those 
who shall complete the edifice, as upon us, who are 
called f o lay the corner stone. Let us then, divest ourselves 
of all selfish views ; of every narrow prejudice ; of every 
local preference ; and of the whole class of temporary e:xpe- 
dients, and come up to the work with a zeal, a devotedness, 
and perseverance wortliy of So good a cause. Let us re- 
member too, that When those who are now our pupils, shall 
have become the legislators and governors of the republic; 
when they shall have devised means, raised fundsj organised 
colleges, and founded universities, and are looking out for 
those, to whose care these institutions shall be entrusted, that 
their attention will most likely, be directed to iiSj their for- 
mer instructers. This will be both natural and just. All 
these their doings will, we have said, take their character 
from our former instructions. ' Who theuj so suitable to carry 
into eflTect those principles and plans, as those With whom 
they have virtually originated? But in Order to this, — we 
must never sleep at our post — we must continue to improve, 
we must add the experience of yesterday to that of^to-day, 
nnd the experience of both to the businesiS of to-morrow.^ 

We must accumulate the experience of the whole profes- 
sion, in the person of each individual, and persoiially add to 
the stock from which we so largely borrow. We must study 
the human mind ; and watch it, in all its varieties of devel- 
opment and growth. We must become scientific and not 
empiricai teachers, who shall knoW how to give permanent 
direction — to the public mind 5 and not content ourselves 
with that evanescent or erroneous impression, which disap- 
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pears of itself, or requires to be eifacedyto make room for 
tihat which, shall be both more correct and more enduring. 
. If we become dilatory, and cease to improve, we shall be 
^illy of alternately defeating those very plans, which throu^ 
our earlier pupils, we have ourselves matured. For, that we 
shall not be permitted (or be inclined) to retire, is demonsti;tt- 
ted by facts — naost of our Presidents of colleges have been 
called to these present places, of honor arid trust, by their 
former pupils — many of the professors, in our literary instL 
tutipns, have been selected, by intelligent men of other 
professions, from among those to whom they recited in the 
log schoohhause; or, the but little more pretending academy. 
And it will, because it must continue to be so. Illy qualfied 
for promotion, as most of our profession may be found to be— 
ittill, our experience, in despite of our indolence," gives us a 
decided advantage over gentlemen of. any other profession, 
in the management of literary institutions. Few instances 
^re on record, of gentlemen taken from the bar, or the 
pulpit, or the profession of medicine, that have succeeded as 
ibe presidents of colleges, or universities. And fev^rer still, 
are the recorded instances of teaching PBorEssoRs (for any 
one may compile and read lectures^) who have not found their 
way to the professor's chair through all the grades of elemen- 
tary instruction, up from the ** common school." Let us take 
special care then, to acquire the skill which shall be requisite 
to cultivate, in its approaching maturity, that tree of science, 
which we ourselves are planting ; and which if left by us, 
must be abandoned to still less skilful hands. 

.3. In the preceding remarks, we have noticed duties that 
are less relative, than those which remain to be mentioned. 
But here, as before, we may discover our duty, fellow-teach- 
er^, from the tinist reposed in us« Parents commit to us their 
richest treasures, their dearest hopes. In this they are too 
exclusive; but their fault cannot lessen our responsibility. It 
rather increases it. We have the formation of character 
committed to us. ;The intellectual habits of our pupils will 
be very much as we form them. Their modes of thought — 
their principles of taste—their habitude of feeling, will all 
take their complexion, if not their character, from pur 
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methods of training the mind. Who then can enter the class-- 
room without trembling ? Where is the spirit stout eno ugh 
^o try experiments upon an injmortal mind ? No man is fit ta 
teach who does not underst^d human nature. Nor will an 
empirical knowledge of the mind suffice. Principles and 
experiment must go together. Theory, without practice, 
will be mischievous; and practice without theory must, of 
course, be at random. ' 

We owe it, then, to our pupils, and to their parents, thor- 
oughly to understand what we profess to teach. For who 
can communicate intelligibly to another, that which he himself 
does not clearly comprehend? That man is a swindler of the 
worst description, who "procures, upon false pretences," 
the intellectual wealth of the community, and submits to, 
he cares not what, venturous process, for his own paltry and 
sordid gain. The fraudulent merchaiit destroys but the 
fortunes of those whom he plunders. But the incompetent 
teacher ruins the immortal mind, which is of more value than 
all temporal riches. 

Nor is it enough 07ice to have understood what we profess 
to teach. We must constantly review our studies. This iB 
necessary in order to promptness of explanation; without 
which, much time must be lost to our pupils, and sluggish 
habits of mental Action, unavoidably induced upon both us 
and them. We should be master of our subject — familiar 
lyith its details — clear in our explanations — rapid in our 
mental movements — glowing in our conceptions of truth — 
impassioned in our admiration of its beauty — and incessant 
in our endeavors to produce the same results on the minds of 
our pupils. 

But the most difficult part of a teacher's duty, arises fron> 
the great variety of intellectual and moral character^ found 
amongst his numerous pupils. No two minds, are alike, in aU 
their powers and susceptibilities. Every mind, therefore, 
requires a mode of treatment, somewhat different from that 
which is suitable for any other mind; ahd here, both the skill 
and the honesty of the teacher 'are put to' the test. Every 
new pupil is, not only a new- lesson, but a new book, which 
the teacher muststxxAjl And a book too, in which new 
pages are continually unfolding, which require a new analj^si&i 
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aiid frequently compelling a change of estiinate, and conso* 
quendy a change of procedure^ in regard to the whole matter. 
in. such cases, fellow-teachers, it is ifeared, that ability some* 
times, and industry much more frequently, may fail* Let us 
be on our guard here* Let no temptation, of a higher fee,^ 
induce us to advance a pupil to higher studies, for which he is 
not prepared. Let not our indolence prevail with us, to class 
Others with those who are obviously their inferiors in either 
talents or acquirements, much less in both, that we may thus 
lighten our own labors, at the expense of their improvement 
and ^^ mental training." Let not our misjudging deshre for 
popularity o!r patronage, ever suggest the thought of lowering 
the standard of education, in our public institutions. Such 
conduct is not* only dishonest, in public teachers, but clearly 
impolitic. A. '^ short caurse^^ can be a recommendation only 
to short-sighted judges, whether pupils or parents. Those 
are certainly enemies to the dearest interests of their coimtry, 
whether intentionally or not, who erect depositories for intel- 
lectual chaffs scrape together, that which has, not substance 
enough to abide the siftings and winnowings of a thorough 
education, nor weight enough to find its proper level when 
separated from the purer mass; manufacture it by some new 
but patent process, which requires but little time, and less 
labor, though frequently at great expense to the owners; and 
then throw it into the market, beariiig falsely, the brand of^a 
genuine article, to the defrauding of an unsuspecting public, 
and the ultimate disparagement of all sound education. Nor 
can any censure, too severe, be passed upon that instructer 
who can, for the sake of popularity, or any such motive 
lower the standard, or relax the discipline of a coordinate 
department in a college, or university; or of either a co-ordL 
nate, or subordinate school, or department in a school, con- 
nected with our general system of education. 

Let us then be honest with ourselves; honest with our 
pupils V honest with their parents; and honest with the public. 
Let us not drive a pupil too fast, and thus destroy the v%or 
and energy of his mental action. Let us not check, the 
natural activity of his thought; and thu^ induce a habit of 
mental moping^ alike unfriendly to accvuracy and despatch, 
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whether in acquisition or execution. Le,t us not flatter our 
patrons, that their children are capable of professions, fqr 
which nature never intended them. Let us be careful never 
to inculcate any doubtful principle of morality or religion; 
or to recommend, by precept or example, any v^rrong, or 
even equivocal sentiment or feeling. 

We may, nay we must, have our own speculative opin- 
ions^ — .hypotheses in morals, which we have not yet beien 
able either to verify or disprove by inductive experience. 
But, in this state, fellow-teachers, let them never once be 
named in our Schools: nor let them begin to influence our 
conduct as practical teachers. The intellectual and moral 
character of our pupils is too valuable, to be made the subject 
of rash and hazardous experiment. 

. The christian religion, is the religion of our country. 
Prom it are derived our prevalent notions of the character of 
God, the great moral governor of the universe. On its doc- 
trines are founded the peculiarities of our free institutions. 
From its sanctions are derived the obligations to veracity 
imposed in the administration of justice. In its revelations 
are found the only certain grounds of hope in reference to 
that, else unknown future, which lies beybnd the horizon of 
time. It alone places a guard over the conscience, which 
never slumbers, and whose eye cannot be evaded by any 
address of the delinquent. Its maxims, its precepts, its senti- 
ments, and even its very spitity have become so incorporated 
with the mind and soul of civilization, and all refinement, that 
it cannot be eradicated, or even opposed, without imminent 
hazard of all that is beautiful, lovely, and valuable in the art», 
in science, and in society. 

Let us then, fellow-teachers, avoid, on the one hand, the 
inculcation of ^all sectarian peculiarities in religion: and on 
the other, let us beware of incurring the charge, (which will 
not fail to be made, and justly made,) of being enemies to 
our country's quiet, by teaching to our pupils the crude 
notions, and revolutionary prinbiples of modern infidelity. 
It is, at best, but an unsustained hypothesis* 

4.^ The duties that remain to be noticed, in the fourth 
place, as incumbent on teachers, in relation to the parents of 
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those who are their pupils^ are, if possible, more important 
than any that have yet been noticed. Teachers ought to 
Inow best how to do that which is required of them — but 
parents are, or ought to be^ the better judges, as to whdtU to 
be done. We, fellow-teachers, are the servants of the public. 
We have a deep interest, as has been shewn, in the results of 
our own labors in Iheir effects upon public prosperity and 
national character. But, much as we love, and ought to love 
those committed to our care, they are but our pupils, not our 
childrei\^ This last relation is one which can be constituted 
onlj by the author of our being. All attempts, artificially to 
form it, must end in comparative defeat. None but the natu- 
ral parent, can feel that natural affection, which is adequate 
to the duties of properly educating an immortal mind. 

Our duties, then, paradoxical as it may seem, are only sub* 
ordinate in that very business which we pursue as a profes- 
sion. The teacher, I repeat, should know better than any 
othe^man, how to produce a given result in mental training; 
but the parent, who is the natural guardian, or in want of 
parents, the authorised adviser, alone has a right to say what 
that result, which is attempted, shall be. 

We may, and ought to advise with our friends, as to the 
best methods of accomplishing their wishes, in the education 
of their children. But there our jurisdiction ends. . We 
have, as teachers, no right to dictate; and we ought to use 
the most constant caution and vigilance, not to impair that 
sacred attachment to the persons, and respect for the char- 
acter of parents, and guardians, which, to the credit of 
human^nature, generally does, as they always ought, charac* 
terize the unsophisticated mind of youth. 

Let us then pursue such a course as shall be most likely to 
interest parents in the progress, as well as the results of our 
labors. Let us encourage them to visit our schools; to take 
part in the examinations of our scholars, but their own chil- 
dren. Let us refuse those, whose parents will not co-operate 
with us, or who decline giving a specific view of what they 
wish us to accomplish, in behalf of their children. Let us, 
like the mechanic, insist upon definite instructions, as to what 
is to be done; and then, like him^ let ua throw ourselves upon 
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our skill, ^id the inteliigehce of our patro&s^ for our cfaarac 
tcr, and our reward. 

The second general division of our subject, h the duties 
incumbent on parents^ in the business of education* 

And here, as in the first division of this discourse,. I have 
the pleasure to rank. with those whono I address* I have long 
been a teacher; and expect to remain in the profession for 
life* But I am also a parent, who has children to educate^ 
and may therefore be supposed to feel, in some degree at 
least, the importance of those duties which I venturj^to urge 
upon my fellow-citizens. 

As, in the preceding remarks, th6 duties of teachers have 
been shown to be .subordinate to those of parents; so, in 
what is to follow, I wish the paramount importance of the 
parent's interests, and the parent's duties to. be kept distinctly 
before us. We who are parents are the employers — 
teachers our assistants, in the all responsible business of 
training up the future governors of this republic, who are to 
give character to the world, and to form characters for 
eternity. ' 

1. In the first place, we must provide suitable accommoda- 
ti6ns for our schools. Children cannot learn when uncom- 
fortable. And they cannot be conjfortable^ either in cold 
weather, or in * hot, unless the school-house, or recitation 
room, be such as cah be both warmed and ventilated, as 
occasion may require. How much time, and money, and 
that which is more valuable than both time and money, I 
mean mind, is wasted; simply for the want of suitable build- 
ings for schools? Nor is mere convienience, of itself, sufli- 
ciept. Children are cr^tures of association and habit; and 
much depends upon thie Cheerfulness and taste of that which is 
connected with their early mental efibrts, as to whether they 
sfiall become attached to study, and take a delight in thought; 
or shall contract a disgust for every thing like literature and 
science. Time was, when the log school-house, with gable- 
end chimney^ clap-board door, and long, narrow windows, 
papered and greased, was all that could be looked for, in a 
country Aat was still a wilderness* But that time is now 
past. And yet, even these cabm colleges were often more 
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comfortable, and. better conducted, than some of our public 
aehoolisf, at the present day. It must make the heart of 
philanthrophy bleed, to see the youth of our countty so iFre- 
qiiently collected, (when in school at all,) in uncomfortable, 
and even filthy hovels, in which the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood would hardly consent to house their sheep; surrounde4 
by every thing calculated to disgust them with learning, and 
to make them loathe even, the sight of a slate or a book. But 
on the other hand, in cohtact, as if by design, with whatever 
can minister to grossness of sentiment, confusion of thought, 
and ferc^ity of character. And all this, for want of such 
a^ccommodations, as could be procured for a less sum than one 
half of that which those most intimately concerned are known 
to expiend upon that which is worse than useless. I make 
these remarks with the greater freedom, because they are 
generally known to be true — and. because, from the enter- 
prise of this city (Cincinnati) they cannot be construed as 
conveying any reproof to those who constitute the present 
audience. And yet, the newly painted spires of your public 
school-houses, and other literairy edifices, seem to imply, 
fellow-citizens, that it is but recently, since the spirit of 
improvement commenced its work, even amongst you. But 
the exteiit of that work, in so short a time, is the. more honor- 
able to the enterprise that has accomplished it. 

2. The next duty devolving upon parents, in relation to 
teachers, is to furnish them with suitable tools, with which to 
work. They must, we have seen, have comfortable shops — 
a school-house is the teacher's shop— but this will not avails 
unless those shops be furnished. We must furnish or com- 
pensate the teachers for furnishing uniform sets of suitable 
class books. No teacher can instruct successfully when the 
variety of books is nearly equal to, the whole number of 
scholars. Every thing that saves time to the teacher^ must 
benefit the school. And nothing is more desirable to a con- 
scientious instructer, than to be able to devote a large por- 
tion of his time to every individual under his care. But this 
cannot be done without careful classification, which classifi- 
cation is impossible without a uniformity of class books. As 
we value the improvement of our children, then we ought 
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not <mly to permit, but tp encourage the iiistructer# whom 
Mre employ, to introduce as rigid; a system of classifiQatioQy 
and. as gr^at a uniformity of books, into the schools^. a^ 
possible. But still more than book^, and c}a^sifying is needed 
to furnish a schod[-room« Our tec^^hers must have maps aad 
globes, and a variety of apparatus, suitable to illustrate t&ese 
branches of knowledge, which we expect ouj: children to 
learn. But the compensation which we ordinarily allow them, 
is not sufficient to warrant, or enable them to procure these 
articles, at iheir own cost. We must fumiidi, them; and in 
doing so, we shall be the gainers. Our children '#ill leani 
more rapidly ; understa^ more clearly what they do learn ; 
and retain with more pennanency, and greater accuracy, the 
priaciples of those practical sciences, which even a school 
apparatus is sufficient to illustrate. 

3. But, to keep up the figure of a shop — it is not enough 
that our teachers have tools-?— they must also have slock, or 
the raw material upon which these tools are to be employed^ 
and their skill expended^ This material, parents are tp fur* 
nish; and it is of vast importance, to success in the result, 
that it be of the right kind. Children receive their charac, 
ters.from the preponderant impressions to which they are 
habitually exposed. Thus their characters will bp formed 
within the domestic circle. Teachors can do but little to 
alter the tendencies of that almost uninterrupted, influence 
exerted upon young minds by the example of parents, do. 
mestics, and friends. Nay, it has before been shown, that 
it was not the province of the teacher, to oppose, what must 
be presumed to be the deliberate arrangement of the family 
circle, in relation to children. Teachers must not only take 
children as they are ;. but must permit them to remain as they 
were, in the respects, just noticed* For where is the parent, 
that will patiently permit any teacher to obliterate those 
impressions ; or change those characteristics ; or to interfere 
with the formation of those habits, in his children, which he has 
been so solicitous to secure 1 For I cannot, I will not sup* 
pose,* that there is a single parent who hears me, that i» so 
ignorant of the facts, oi* so regardless of the consequcincea 
just stated, as not to give all possible attention to the arrange* 
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ment df every pttrtof his domestic retatioas, in reference to 
'its miloence upon the education, and coi^equently upon the 
character of the children belonging to the family. 

We, then^ >;irho are parents, tnuBt from the conisftituiion of 
society, ibrtn and sustain, the character, intellectual and 
moral, of those 'who reside under our roof. The teficher 
cannot do it without our aid; nor ought he to be permitted 
to do it without our co-operation. We must lay the founda- 
tion;; he may help us to build. We must furnish the nmte- 
rials ; be may fit and adjust them; biit only under our direo- 
lion and supervision. The teacher niay, and Will exert an 
incalculable influetice upon the minds of his pupils; and 
through them on society. But parents are responsible for a 
great part even of that — because it will be modified by their 
superior, and an ticedent- influence. The result will be differ* 
ent, and something more than would follow from parental 
education alone — or else the employment of teachers would 
be useless. But it never can be much different, in kind or 
degree, from the general character of tiliat influence, which 
is exerted by the specific circumstances of the domestic 
fire-side. 

What then is our duty in this business? We shall beJt 
answer the question, by ascertaining what are the chief 
hindrances to success in our own attempts to communicate 
information to the infant mind. We will not stop to 
enumerate, much less to classify these hindrances here. We 
shall take for granted, that they are familiar, and distinctly 
recognized by all, as they must be, by every parent who has 
^one his duty in the instruction of his family. These we 
must labor to remove, as much as possible, out of the way of 
the teacher. We must, as far as practicable, so arrange 
matters at home, that our children may come into the hand of 
the school-master, docile, ingenuous, aflfectionate, intelligeilt, 
-honorable, magnanimous, rational, conscientious, and pious 
children. These are the fundamental elements of a right 
character; and not one of them can be dispensed with, in the 
very commencement of a school education. Or if there t> 
one^ which one will an^y father, or mother, in this audience 
designate to be excluded? Or which one would any parent 
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.be williDgf were it possible, should spring up in the mind of 
the child, under the fostering care of any hand but his own? 
Where is the mother that would not resent the imputation, 
that her child had grown old enough to attend school, without 
her having cherished or implanted in its opening mind, one 
and every one, of the principles above enumerated? I know 
it was once objected, thai piety was not compatible with the 
infant n^ind. But the author of the only true religion, ever 
professed by men, was of a different opinion. . He recognized 
in the minds of "little children" something so like to piety, in 
the adult mind, that he made the former a test of the genuine- 
ness of the latter. "Except, ye be converted, and become 
as tittle children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en." Piety is right sentiments towards supreme excellence. 
And would not the parent who should discourage ^a^— rrun 
an avdul risk, of obliterating a// right sentiments in relation 
to every species; of moral excellence? How could he after 
this, hope to maintain his authority, as a father? Or com- 
mand the respect of his child? 

But it may be said — that these are the traits of an educa- 
ted mind — and instruction has become useless where these 
principles exist. It is admitted that education, neither pur- 
chased nor domestic, can implant such principles — piety for 
example. But some of the above traits are habits — and all 
require to be cherished at first by a parentis hand. And if 
they are not,Jt will be little less than miraculous should they 
survive the rude culture and the chilhng atmosphere of public 
instruction, in its best forms. They can be cherished at 
home. They are successfvilly cherished in many families. 
But we might challenge the world, to produce, even a few 
instances, where they have been successfully cultivated, 'in 
any other field. 

Let me not be misqnderstood. I do not say that any prin- 
,ciple can be implanted by education. Piety is the result of 
divine agency; but may be cherished by human means. ^All 
I cpntend for here, is, that the fundamental elements of 
Character cannot be so well, if at all. developed any where 
else, as in the family; nor, by any other hand, so appropriately 
as by that of a parent. Infent piety, youthful ingenuousness, 
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and juvenile honor, are of too delicate a texture, to bear an 
early transplanting into our public schools— even those which 
are under the best possible regulations. 

Let us then, who are parents, prepare our children for the 
school, by training them to think by means of rational con- 
versation; by cherishing honesty of character, through a 
proper treatment of their natural ingenuousness: by cultivat- 
ing in them a respect for all that is valuable, and praiseworth 
in human character around them; by teaching them a rational 
subordination to just authority, as connected with intelligence 
superior to their own, and an undoubted intention to promote 
their interest; by encouraging them to examine into the 
grounds of even authoritative injunctions, not that they may 
find reasons to disobey, but diat they may obey more intelli- 
gently; by showing, what we must be careful honestly to 
feel, a uniform respect for those whom we employ, to assist 
us in the business of educating those minds, which God has 
entrusted to our care — and thus exciting in their minds that 
respect and confidence towards their instructers, which is 
ever found indispensable in the business of instruction. How 
inconsistently some parents are found to act in this matter ! 
It is inconsistent to employ as an instructer a person whom 
we cannot respect; and even if this should liappen^ through 
mistake, it is highly injudicious to manifest disrespect towards 
their teacher, in the presence of our children, until we are 
fully prepared to remove them from his care. Parents are 
commendably careful, not to marry their daughters to un- 
worthy men. But why should we not be equally careful, not 
to commit either our sons, or our daughters, to the care of 
disreputable teachers? Will it be said that the former con- 
nection is for life; the latter but temporary? I reply, the 
influence of the forn^er is upon happiness only —that of the 
latter upon character first, and subsequently upon happiness. 
We owe it as a duty, to the whole profession of teachers, to 
discourage every thing in them that is wrong, by resolutely 
refusing to employ, at any price, those who are not of reputable 
character; and tb encourage whatever is commendable by ' 
showing equal respect for virtue and excellence in that 
profession, as to that in any other. We owe it, moreover, 
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td teachers, and to the pobltc^not to send to an insixtii* 
lion of lekming) a young man of insabordmate temper^ or 
bad moral character. How often are both teacheirs, and 
students in our public seminaries, most grossly imposed upon, 
by tiie stealthy introduction of suieh young men, as never 
ought to have been admitted into any public institution, unless 
perhaps it were a penitentiary. Schools and colleges are not 
houses of correction. They were intended to e^uca^e; not 
to reform young men. But these are our ov^n sons, and we 
are anxious to reclaim them. Very well. And so are all 
our friends, aiid the public. But this gives us no right to 
jeopard the morals of others, from the very slight prospect of 
good to our own unfortunate children. The risk of increas- 
ing, or of at least spreading the moral contagion, is much too 
great to warrant any judicious, much less conscientious man, 
so to offend against the morals of his country, as to cast 
poison into the fountains of science. The whole community 
would imite in reprobating the man who should introduce the 
cholera into ah institution of learning, induced by the hope of 
recovering the patient infected, even though that patient 
were an only son. But to- introduce a a moral pestilence is 
still worse than this. 

4. The last class of duties, devolving on parents in relation 
to teachers must be briefly discussed, for the present. It has 
been frequently hinted, in the progress of the lecture, that 
the business' of instruction was a joint concern, of the teacher 
and the parent. The part which the parent must take in it, 
throughout, c<)mes now to be noticed, in its most important 
aspect. And that is, fellow-citizens, we must ourselves be 
the prominent and persevering teachers of our children^ dur- 
ing the whole period, in which their characters are forming. 
We must subordinate every other concern to that. We must 
not leave it to hired help. We must not permit either busi- 
ness or pleasure, or even other duties, (none can* be para- 
mount,) to interfere with this class of obligations. We must 
hot allow any man to dictate to us in the course which we 
pursue; nor must we ever lose sight of the actual engage- 
ments which employ our children feom day today. 
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. We nouDSt h§re,.as ia oth^r business, superintend at least,, 
the, whole ^concerD, or it will not succeed. Let us decide 
what oyr children are to learn — procure for them suitable 
acconunodations^ books and apparatus — employ, for their 
benefit, the ablest instructers — and then keep our eye con* 
stahtly upon them, their progress, and their instruction •*— 
encourage liieir despondency— repress their way wardness — 
^ow an interest in their studies, or we may be assured they 
will not. In a word, let us post up, every day^ the whole con- 
cern, that we may have it under our. eye, and let all concerned 
know that it is so. 

]^s it objected, that we have not time, thus to attend to the 
education (^ our children, in person. . The answer is, we 
have as much time to spare from business, as our children 
have from amusement, and healthful exercise. But if time be 
wanting, then let us employ assistants, in our other avocations. 
Why should ladies fear to trust the management of house- 
hold affairs to the exclusive care of servants, while they make 
no scruple of abandoning the education of their daughters, to 
those who are not, or are not known to be, any better qualified 
for their task, thaji>servants are for theirs? Why should 
fathers consider it iadispensable to superintend, in person, thie 
concerns of their farms or their shops, or their merchandise; 
while they wholly neglect the proceedings of the school, to 
which are sent those sons for whom they are thus laboring ? 
If we want leisure, let us employ mor^ help, in every depart- 
ment of our business; but let us not be seduced, nor withheld 
by any engagements, so as not carefully to accompany our 
children, on the thorny path of elementary acquisition. 

But we are ourselves ignorant of many things which we 
wish our children to learn; and in these we may.be excused 
from accompanying them. If they are valuable acquisitions, 
and useful in life, (and children should. not be doomed to study; 
any thing of a different character,) our ignorance furnishes an 
additional motive why we should accompany our children in 
these very studies. We can hardly claim irespect for our 
opinions from those who are confessedly wiser thaii ourselves. 
We ought, therefore, in defence of our authority, to keep 
pac^ with the imprpvements in school education* Besides, 
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we can hardly hope that cor children will be much interested 
in those studies, which they are aware we are ignorant of^ 
unless we show sufficient interest to be willing yet to attend 
to them. If, when they come to us with a difficulty, which 
they have met with in their lesson^ we put them off, with a 
declaration that either we do not understand, or do not care 
about what they are studying, can we.be surprised, or blame 
them if they show but little farther concern in the matter? 
But even if it should prove impracticable (which I believe it 
will do only through indolence) to learn what our children 
are learning, though we may not have acquired it before, stilt 
we can show an interest in their studies like that of the 
heathen mother, who, though she could not read, yet required 
her son to read to her his daily lesson at the school, and 
judged of his proficiency, as she could, by general appearan- 
ces, so that she correctly applauded his industry and rebuked 
his indolence, as they respectively occurred. Your speaker 
has seen the grandfather of eighty years, induced to look into 
a geography, in order to correct his little grandson, that 
glaring heresy of modem times, that the earth turns round on 
its axis, and after pronouncing the assertions of the little phi* 
losophex ^nonsense^^ — "silly nonsense," became interested 
in the? child's artless defence of his book, and finally to take 
lessons from his pupil, and> become a coippanion of his studies 
for moiitbs together. The results were valuable. They 
showed that an aged man, in the midst of business engage- 
merits, could learn a new science; and that the eflfects of 
such a companionship were most salutary upon the mind of 
the child. That child was my pupil, and far surpassed his 
classmates, from the time he took his grandfather into part, 
nership in his studies. 

Every intelligent teacher will expect success, just in pro- 
portion as he can. induce parents to take an interest in the 
business which he conducts, but which they must superintend. 
Let parents then be the instructors of tlieir own children — 
employing all the assistance they may need or desire 5 but 
riever resigning the business into the hands of another. 

It must be obvious, from the foregoing remarks, that chil- 
dren and youth ought to be kept under th^ parental roof* 
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during tbe period of their elementary education; atui -the 
experkace of public teachers abundantly confimis &^ 
remark. A very lai^e proportion of those who leave their 
parental home^ before their characters are pretty well con- 
firmed^ are mdre or less injured, and many of them ruined, 
iby their residence ' at even our most respectable public 
schools. 

. How can it be othervrise? Who is to watch over the daily 
conduct of tfie stranger student? His instructors ca^nnot do 
it; and if they are honest men they will not engage to do that 
whi^h th^y know is, from the nature of the case, impractica- 
ble. The young man is, ki a great degree, cut off from the 
restraints of society, the advice of friends, and the protection 
of parents. He is exposed to the excitement of a hundred^ 
companions, who, like himself, are deprived of the ordinary 
amusements found in social life, and left to expend that buoy- 
ancy of spirit, which even the severest study cannot always 
suppress, in boisterous mirth, or acts of mischief. 

His stef)s are watched by the unprincipled and designing, 
who take advantage of the excellencies of his generous 
nature, to lead him into vice, for t^eir own sordid gain* And' 
ofteii, alas too often, all that remains, after the period of edu. 
cation has elapsed, is the Wreck of what Was once a noble 
spirit," but now fallen. 

How poor a compensation is a little knowkdge for the loss 
of moral excellence? How pitiful the acquisition of mental 
dexterity, at the expense of all correct habits. Teachers 
may instructj but society must educate. And what society 
can be compared with that which is enjoyed arotmd a father's 
table, and under the domestic roof? No responsibilities are 
Ynore reluctantly assumed, or more painfully regretted, than 
those which are. imposed upon the officers of literary institu- 
tions in the west, by the absurd practice of sending sucklings 
to college. We must then have schools, within the reach of 
evfjry family, sufficient to give to the son of every American 
citizen, an education that shall enable him to discharge the 
highest duties^ to which his fellow-citizens may appoint him; 
and to the daughter of every American mother, such an one 
as shall fit her to become the wife and mother of freemen. . 

*13 
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F^UoMfHcit^eii^ mj thoaghts^ on this wofagectt ^^^^ aow 
fatfore you. The importance of Ihe topics ^cussed; must 
betnyapologyi for the length of tbe lecture. Let teachers 
fiilup the ranks of the profession; let them trust to the inevit- 
able efiects of their well directed labors, for their reward; 
leitfaenpi be careful to improre as society advances; and let 
them be content, with their subordination to parents, as the 
only effectual means of bringing ^very power of society into 
reqoisiiion in the business of universal education. 

, Andy on Uie other hand, let parents come up to the work as 
M^y ought* Let them provide suitable bousies, suitable books, 
suitable apparatus, and suitable . kistructers for the^ benefit of 
their chfldren; and all thi^ within reach of their own homes. 
A&d let them: be careful to cherish in their children thdse 
traits of character, l^cit will make them at once active,, apd 
docile, respectful and persevering. ^ And, in. addition to all this, 
let themy as they would discharge the high responsibility that 
heaven has laid upon them, accompany their children through 
all their studies, and, in person, superintend the whole process 
of their mental, moral, and religk)us training* And, throu^ 
the blessing of Heaven, \i^ result will be as they could wish. 
'^ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old, 
he will net depart from it,"--^ia a declaration that never hasj 
and never vnll be falsified. It is the declaration of Etsrnal 
Truth. . ' 
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REPORT ON THE BEST METHOD OF ESTABLISHING AND 
FORMING COMMON SCHOOLS IN THE WEST. 



BY SAMUEL LEWI8. 

Your committee have had the subject submitted to them 
under consideration, and apprehend, that in reporting as full 
as its importance demands, they may occupy ground, tiiat will 
probably have been pccupied by a very able committee to 
which was referred the following question, viz: "Are there 
any defects in the cbmn(ion schools?. If any, what are they, 
and how may they be remedied?'^ Or, wijhout touching on 
the same points submitted by the trustees of the schools in 
Cincinnati, referred to the local executive committee, and by 
that committee referred to a committee of eight. 

This committee has finally determined to treat the subject 
as briefly as possible, touching only those points deemed indis- 
pensable, and embraqing some facts to show the importance of 
an a^eement on those points, leaving the other committes to 
occupy the broader ground and the details. 

The question proposed is, ^ What is the best method of 
establishing and fonning common schools in the West?" 

We dhall consider the term common schools, as designating 
those, for teaching the ordinary branches of English educlh 
tion, under the control of^ and supported either in whole or in 
part by the public, and use it synonymously with public or 
free schools. Such, we believe, was the design of the college 
in proposing the question. 

In establishing publjc schools^ several plans are in ^practice, 
or have, from time to time, been adopted; aimong which is a 
system, by which t^le public appoint the teachers, and pay for 
the tuition of the poor, and Iea.ve those who are able to send 
to the same schools, and pay thd ordinary tuition fees. Withoot 
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stopping to assign the particular objections to this mede^ 
your committee is satisfied that it is not the best. 

Another plan practiced on, to some extent in this state, is 
that of raising by tax a small sum, perhaps from 35 to 150 
cents per scholar, and teaching a public school only so long 
as those funds will defray the expense. This, in' a large dis- 
trict, compels the trustees, from want of funds, either to make 
the time of teaching each year too short for any good pur- 
pose, or to crowd a teacher with so large a number of scholars 
as to prevent any thing like proper instruction; and in either 
case, the fund is almost thrown away. 

Thus, for example, one of the most populous townships in 
this county^ has registered ten hundred and eighty-one scholars, 
and collects a school tax of $378 — to which may be added, 
not more than an equal amount received from school lands, 
making the whole amount of school funds, to be expended, 
less than $800 per annum, which gives seventy-four cents to 
a scholar. Another township enrols ten hundred and seventy- 
four children, and collects a school tax of $S55. Another 
enrols nine hundred and seventy children, and collects a 
school tax of $484. The amounts derived from ground rents 
depend too much on local situations to form any general pre- 
dicate; besides, there are many townships that have no reve- 
nue from that source. These provisions are the largest made 
in any part of the western country, out of Cincinnati, (so far 
as we can find, after careful enquiry). We find, therefore, 
in no instance, fundi^ raised for public education to the amount . 
of $1,50 a scholar^ in any entire, county in the west, so that 
this' plati cannot be the best; but, on the contrary, the funds 
expended are little better than wasted. 

It will be observed that none of these plans pretend to teach 
all steadily. But there is a plan adopted in some of the cities 
in the west, that professes to fiirnishnhe means of instruction 
constantly, to all of a proper age, without distinction of cir- 
cumstances. Before we express an opinion of the plan or 
system, it will be proper to state how it is practiced on, in 
the most favored cities, -rand taking Cincinnati for an exam- ' 
pie, it appears by a census lately taken under the direction of 
ibe school visitors^ that there are more than 7000 children 
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bel^^en the ages of 4 and 16 years indusire, and the school 
tax "collected is $10,146,85, which tax, though it will be an- 
nually increased, will in its increase fiEdl short of tiie increased 
popdiatiofi. This gives to each scholar, say $1 45; a sunt 
admitted by all to be wholly inadequate to the object pro- 
posed. This can be tested as follows: — a competent teacher 
must have a salary of at least $400 per annum; he can teach, 
not more than 35 scholars and do them justice, which sup- 
posing the whole amount spent in tuition will pay for less: 
than six weeks instruction for all the scholars,-^ this shows 
die extent that can be done vrith the present means. We 
beg now to examine how it works in actual practice; and 
here it may be well to premise, that puffing has become so- 
much the order of the day, that one is in danger of being de- 
nounced as an enemy to every man and institution that he 
cannot applaud in every respect. To avoid this danger and 
do justice to the present board of school visitors, we are hap- 
py to have it in our power to say, that every thing is done 
for the schools that can be done with the means provided, sa 
far as the present board of visitors and examiners are con- 
cerned. But if our researches are to be of service, the re- 
sults must be fully and candidly stated and examined; and 
like the honest physician who feels it his duty to apprise the 
patient of his danger in all its extent, to induce him to take 
proper measures to be healed, this committee Would point out 
the defects, only that a confiding and generous public may 
have their attention called to the subject. We hazard the 
opinion that no respectable number of men will say that $1,45 
to each scholar is sufficient to employ a good teacher for the 
entire year. Let us compare it with private schools; a pri- 
vate teacher charges $20 per year for the same course that 
is professedly taught in common schools for $1,45, and this 
is the lowest price of private schools; many charge from W 
to 60 per cent more. These prices are reduced by competi* 
tion to the lowest sum for which tuition can be afforded in 
private schools. A comparison of the fund provided for com- 
mon schools, $1,45 per year, with from $20 to $30 per 
year, shows at once the inadequacy of the former. 
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Look now at the schools fts oTgaQized to tfaieeictent of idl 
the means provided. The report of the year ending Jqly- 
1835, shows thenty-four hundred scholars in the common 
schools and thirty-three teachers, which gives to eaph teacher 
seventy-two scholars; (and this is not by far the whole num- 
ber enrolled.) Ten of these teachers are males and palled 
principals at a salary of $400; ten females principals at a 
salary of $216; the residue male assistants i^t $250, and fe^ 
male assistants at $168 per annum. This is the best that has 
ever been done on the present plan. Your committee appeal 
to the friends of education who approve of free school, to 
«ay if they would think their children properly provided for 
in a school of seventy-twq scholars, taught by a man who 
could afford to spend his time for $250 or $400 per year, or 
by a woman who would spend her time for $168 or $216 per 
annum:— none will answer in the affirmative, or if they do, 
their practice will hardly prove the truth of their profession. 
Your committee believe that every child must at least have 
some minutes personal attention, and allowing much to be 
sav.ed by classifying, you cannot extend the principle so far 
as to avoid the necessity of this personal examination of each 
scholar. The ordinary school hours may be three or three and 
a half; deduct the half hour, at least, for lost time in opening, 
intermission between recitations, closmg, etc., leaves three 
hours, divide this by seventy-two gives two and onelialf min- 
utes to each. Suppose a lad who res^s, writes, studies arith- 
metic and grammar, you, have two and a half minutes for all 
the recitations; a less time than ought to be allowed for each. 
Suppose it a female attending the same studies, and sonte of 
the branches peculiar to a female, and not less important, such 
as knitting, sewing, marking, etc., and you find still lei^ jus* 
tice done; — and suppose it a dull child in A, B, C, how long 
will it require to leam the letters and to read, by spending 
two and a half minutes each half dayt for it must be borne 
in mind that a large part of the scholars have no opportunity 
of learning, save in school hours. We think it demonstrated 
by this exanunation that the present practice is defective, 
whatever may be the plan. And all this supposes that twen* 
ty-four hundred is all that are to be taught, whereas the 
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schooli^ are 6pira for deien thousand; and for thk mimber on 
the plan professedly adopted, provfeion is made by raisii^ say 
at the most $12,000. Every man must be struck With the ut- 
ter inadequacy of the means to the object proposed, — of the 
seven thousand only twenly-four hundred are professedly 
teught, and we have shown 4hat they cannot receive any 
thing like proper mstructioh. In the same eiity there are fif- 
teen hundred scholars, male and female, at private schools, ma- 
king the whole number at school thirty-nine hundred, little 
more than half the whole number; and taking into view Uie ac- 
; tual amount of instruction we may safely say*that there is not 
public instruction provided for more than twelve hundred and 
private for fifteen hundred, making in all twenty-seven hun- 
dred, leaving unprovided for, forty-three hundred of the chil- 
dren of our city between four and-sixteen years inclusive. 

If we ate serious when wIb say in our written reports, and 
in our praises lavished upon free schools, that all are to be 
provided with education, the poor as well as the rich, if there 
is 16 be reality in all. the professions mude in favor of firee 
schools, the foregoing statements must convince all that a 
better practice than any we have recited may yet be found, 
and that more energetic measures are called for if we would 
render the system offeree schools, popular, useful, and perma- 
nent.. 

Before we proceed fiirther we must guard against the ob- 
jections so commonly raised by fearfiil friends, and cautious 
opponents, viz: it is said if you propose an increase of ex- 
pense you will injure the common schools; the people say 
they won't bear an increase of eipense: public opinion must 
be enl^htened before your extend the system, etc., etc., and 
in the midst of all tMs abundant caution the work remains un- 
done. In answer to all this class of objections, your com- 
mittee beg leave t6 say, that the great body of the people dis- 
clakn them; they look to the guardians of the schools for 
such measures as will perfect them, and when a plan" compe- 
tent for the work proposed is laid down and submitted to the 
people for their approval, they will be found sufliciently en" 
lightened to sustain it against all opposition; and when the 
people refiise llieir support to such a plan it will be jQst to lay 
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the blmne at the door of popular opinion. But until that is 
.dpne, we insist there is.no evidence of any backwardness in 
the public; on the contrary every measure for the extension 
of the free school system, in this section at least^ has been al- 
most unanimously supported^ The only complaint (except by 
very few) thus far has been,, that the provision was too small* 
The schools have approached too slpwly toward that perfec- 
tion we have been so often promised. Public opmioti is 
. ahead of the work, and no man who regards his standing in the 
community, will venture to/openly oppose a plan for making 
the ipeans double what they now are, if it should be decided, 
by the boards of visitors, and examiners, that such provision 
was required. 

We must bear in mmd, that our country in its habits, laws, 
institutions and future prospects, differ from those of every other 
country;, that in our country alone, of all the past or present 
relations of the earth, popular opinion gives law, and controls 
government. We must look at the past rather as a beacon, 
than as a guide, and our system oi popular education must 
be adapted to all the circumstances incident to the riding 
generation. 

Among all the objects to be efiected after that of morals, 
none can be found more important than a cultivation of 
kindly and brotherly feeling among those, who, in a few years, 
are to be the men, who shall, with equal powers, control the 
destinies .of the country* However much, station, office, 
talent, and wealth may create distinctions in after life, the 
years of childhpod should, as far as possible, be without any 
of those distinctions, except the difference between vice and 
virtue; and our common schools must be made so good as to 
induce even the wealthy, from motives of interest, if no higher 
inducement exist, to send their sons and daughters. In this 
way, a general acquaintance and attachment wil} be formed, 
that will thereafter, in every change, bind all parts of society 
together. This point is of vast importance, but we only 
touch it a^ an incident for want of room. 

A plan that would be the best for a city, would not always 
he best for the country. This arises sometimes from the.fact, 
that very many for whom schools are provided, are in th^ 
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couhtry, engaged in labor through sunfimer,' and can mofe 
readily spend the winter at School, while small childf en are 
prevented by the weather iii the winter from attending. 
Ndther df these causes operate in citiesj where employment 
is to be had alike at all seasons, and where' the schools are 
Sufficiently convenient in point of distance and roads, to ena- 
ble the youngest to attend at all times. Every plan must be 
adapted to the convenience of those to be taught, keeping in • 
view the main object of furnishing ins trucf ion for all; aS 
large a portion of time as circumstances will admit of their 
attendance. - 

. Your committee are prepared to lay down the following, 
as indispensable' requisites in establishing common schools 
in the west 'on the best plan, viz: 

ist. The funds raised for the support of common schjools 
must be adequate; and by this we mean, that the whde numr 
beir of children of a proper age, within any district or city, 
should be ascertained, and from that number should be de- 
ducted, the number usually detained by sickness, febor, the 
necessity of parents- and other circumstances, which willj^o- 
babiy am<o\mt to about one fourth of the whole, lea^'ing three 
fourths to be provided for in the common schools. In the 
country where the whole district will not more than employ , 
one -or two teachers, but little advantage can be derived from 
the division of labor by classifying; but in cities where four,, 
five, or six rooms are in the same building, much can be 
gained in that w^ay ; and with all the advantages thus obtained, 
we might allow thirty-five or forty scholars to a teacher^ (not 
more under any circumstances.) Divide the number of schol- 
ars to be taught then by forty, will give the least number of 
teachers that ought to be, employed, and raiseas much money 
for the support of common schools as will be required to pay 
a good teacher for every forty scholars. This might at first 
appear* to require tdo large a sum, but we are prepared to 
prove, that even on the score of interest, the rich as well as the 
poor would be benefitted by such an arrangement. This 
brings us, ' ' 

2nd. To notice the kind of teachers to be employed, and 
these should be the very best; but how shall the best be se- 

14 
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euredt Not certainly with a salary of $260 iper year, or 
even $400 as a general rule, for the reason that few men can 
be found well educ^ited, with eminent talents for teaching, 
that have not abilities for something else, and there is scarcely 
any business requiring educated men, that will not pay a bet- 
ter salaty than is paid in the common schools^ nor do the best 
teachers there, feel themselves at all provided for; on the con- 
trary, they are prepared to exchange their places on tlie first ' 
ofiet of somethii^ better,! and in this way, the public loses 
th$ advantage of the experience of many of the best, who 
embark as teachers. 

If the honors of. the teacher were actually what they ought 
to be, the place might be sought after by the ambitious, disre- 
garding the pecuniary consideratioili', but as honor almost al- 
ways depends on profit, so the error of seeking cheap teach- 
ers, and making a low price the criterion for your patronage, 
has in reducing the in^come of your teacher, taken from him 
much of the honor that his services demand, and until times 
change you cannot expect to se.cur e a man of the best talents 
for a teacher, without you pay him as much for his services 
as he can procure in otl\,er situations. Then as a first means, 
of raising the character of the teacher, and bringing into tiie 
profession others of the best talents, the salaries must be bet- 
ter than are paid, either in cities or in the country. This sin- 
' gk measure is all that is required to secure for teachers men of 
the very best qualifications; and this brings us to the 3d re^ 
quisition.. 

3d. The important duties of school visitors and examiners. 
Public schools, under the control of patriotic and firm trus- 
tees, have the greatest guarantee of tiieir efiicacy. We all 
^know how much the like,. or dislike, of children for their 
teacher has to do with his patronage; and how soon parents, 
as a general rule, will be led to prefer a teacher for whom 
the child has a decided preference; and how readily most 
parents are indiiteed to dislike those teachers against whom 
constsint complaints are being made. This is well understood 
by all teachers; and it is not uncommon for the very best to 
fail in acquiring, or lose a.fter it is acquired, their patronage^ 
for doing the very things that the best interest of ^e scholar 
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and parent required. All this difficulty, in a public school, 
feithfully overlooked^ would be removed, and the teacher^ 
responsible only to the board from whom he received his 
appointment, -ivould be left to the discharge of his duty, 
without danger of censure, so long as justice was done. 
But this supposes the officers to discharge their duty faith- 
fully; aifid no man, much less a patriot or christian, ought to 
consent to hold an appointment in such a board, and excuse 
himself on account of either business or pleasure from all or 
any of its duties. 

These officers should be men alive to the subject in all its 
bearings, with feelings of the deepest interest in its behalf, 
willing to devote as much time as may be required to do 
ample justice; they will then learn, from observation, the 
state of the schools and the conduct and qualification of the 
teachers, and their influence will be felt in every department 
of the institution. This point cannot be too much pressed; 
{or, make what provision you please, still, if you have not an 
industrious and efficient board of school-directors, the work 
will be but halji done. 

Your committee cannot close this report without adverting 
to one other pc»nt, which, though last named, is certainly not 
the least important, in preparing the man and woman for 
future usefulness. Experience has proved, in all countries, 
that where the pure and simple doctrines of Christianity were 
the most adhered to, in principle and practice, there was 
found the happiest and most orderly people. And as all our 
laws and institutions are based on that code of morals, that is 
found in the bible; your committee believe that the well-being 
of our civil and religious institutions, depend, under Provi- 
dence, chiefly on the early knowledge of the scriptures by the 
whole population^ 

There may be objections to the course we have presented. 
We have aimed to exhibit what we believe to be deficiencies 
in the present practice, and thereby show the necessity for 
changes, which we consider the best interest of the country 
demands; ' From the day this college was formed, a responsi- 
bility devolved on you of no unimportant magnitude; and 
the literary and moral character of this vast valky are now 
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more dependent on you than on any other institutions organized 
by man. The great body of our citizens are full of enter- 
prise;, each pushing forward his own profession or depart- 
ment. This Subject is left for you, — and yOUr recommendation^ 
if it points to decided action^ will be adopted with enthusiasm. 
As the limits of a report will not sufEce to state and apsw^r 
objections, your committee would suggest a free discussion 
.when an opportunity will be offered, of examining the facts 
stated and plan proposed; and if, on full discussion, the fore- 
going propositions, with such amendments as ntay be ordered 
by your body, should be approved, we hope it will lead, in 
favor of general education, to decided action— ^B.cXioix—^ 
action. 

SAMUEL LEWIS, 
ALBERT PICKET, Sen. 
ELIJAH SLACK. 
' October, 1835. ' ■" 
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The reading of the preceding report was followed by a de- 
sultory discussion. 

Many facts were stated in confirmation of the doctrines of thejfeport. 
There were many good teachers engaged at the present inadequate sala- 
ries; for there were many persons whose love of communicating knowl- 
edge, especially to the young and unprovided, was such, that thoy were 
ready almost to encounter martyrdom in the experiment. But however 
noble this might be in them, it. was most ungenerous on the part of the 
community; — for what could be more unjust than to pay so miserably 
for services that were confessedly so important, and that enhanced the 
value of all other services; — ^for well crfucA/ed laborers were a real bona 
Jide gain to the whole community. A boy who attended a good school 
several years before he was apprenticed to his trade, was certain to 
learn his trade faster and more radically; — he had been taught to rejlecty 
and that was more than half the acquisition of any thiijg. It is an ab- 
solute saving of money to a conimunlty, (for since this is made the 
standard of men's ordinary opinions, let us be willing to reckon on it,) 
it is an absolute pecuniary saving, to educate, particularly the laboring 
partf the manualixls of the community. The hand obeys the minA, and 
when the mind has been taught to move rapidly, the hand receives the 
impulse. That this was a fact, every master mechanic, who employs 
apprentices can testify. He prefers to take an educated to an uneducta 
ted boy, other circumstances being the same. The ma rnertiae, of the 
one has already been overcome, the machine is in motion, and all he 
has te do is to turn its working power on a new object; but in the 
other case, he has to set the (nachine agoing, to adjust the wheels.and 
try them,. and then, ten to one, he will find them useless.at lastj^ from 
having been so locg rusting in inaction. Schoolmasters then prove & 
real saving to the community, in rendering the rude materials of the 
human mind more available to the general purposes of society. Thi/i 
is the popular, u^i/i^dHan argument for common schools; and it most 
strike every ofte aa «oZuf, that is jpecuntary, fi>? in the modem voeabult- 
ry that is tantamount to solid. 

14* 
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But to prepare human minds, to give them mo/ion and energy , is • 
work of some labor; and moreover cannot be done by the wholesakf so 
that one ^an^s power is not infinite, in this line of business, as seems 
very generally to be supposed/ a good mechanic who cleans and re- 
pairs watches, can do only a certain number in a day; the teacher who 
has to order and adjust minds, to go well, to work well, can attend only 
to a certain number,. A republicaii teacher is not set over a school to 
drill minds but to (cacA them, and every mind has a certain manner of 
going of its own} a peculiar mechanism, which requires a specific ap- 
plication of skill. For who that loves his country and cherishes repub- 
Ifcan principles in his heart, could bear to see the individual characters 
of our native youths all turned into a certain mechanical monotdhyl Is 
that the way to make republicans] is this th^ way to discharge the sa^ 
cred trusts that have been reposed in us] O no! let us then remember 
that every youth i;i these schools is born to be a citizen, is market! out 
to be sovereign; let us not then neglect even one of ihem, the least of 
these little ones, over whom hover, as very angels, the Gtjaedian 
Hopes of this Republic. Every American child is an individual inves- 
ted with a sacred birthright, and let him- feel from the first, a certain 
pohion of even jt?cr*owa/ attention; let him not be overlooked, let him 
not think that he is o.verlooked; but he will think that ho is overlooked 
arid feel rt too. and droop Under the feeling, where he is" but one of some 
seventy or eighty or a hundred under the tuition of one mari. O fie 
on the niggardliness of public bounty,' on the miserable miscalculation 
and shortsightedness of the guardians and governors of tbeir country, 
not to- perceive that it is in vain that they ciit canals, lay rail-roads, 
and provide so strenuously for the physical prosperity of their country , 
while they neglect to raise the yoking' individuals of the nation in moral 
and intellectual greatness; since it is this, and this alone, that can per- 
petuate oiirdear, our cherished institutions^ and render them a blessing 
to ourselves and after generations. You never can elevate a whole 
people, but as, you elevate individuals; and the loss or depression of a 
single individual mind in the republic is an eesential loss and injury to 
the whole. And how' trifling too the firtt expense, and' how easy to 
provide an able and good teacher for every thirty children: and the . 
revenue arising frpm iniproved intellect in absolute bonajide cash,{te' 
member this is a solid argUm<^nti) would more than ten tirhes cover and 
re-cover the whole ex,pense arid outlay in five years. 

So much then for the pecupiary argument, which is irrefragable; for 
noonecan show a flaw in it; and surely it is not necessary to say moref 
to those who consider available capital the summu^ bonum of the 
community. ' 

Btft there is still another view of the subject ; for what if it be true, 
Mf . President, observed one speaker, that the very end and design for 
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wliich we werd ufihered. into this breathing wprld be that wenaf be 
educated; be ediicated ourselves, lind educate bur chiidren. Doei 
not the curious and natural adjustment of the three score and ten 
yearsy indicate something like that; an indiyidual is educated at 
twenty-one ; he marries ia worthy wife, of near his own fige (for that 
is nature's law) ; they live then, he and she, until their ypungest son or 
daughter be twenty-one ; their duty done, then drops their clay ; they 
are then immortal beings ; about three score and ten years shuts up the 
drama ; ' and it is a beautiful one, if the main design of it be, as thus it 
seems likely,— Edvcatioj?^ And Christianity, and the Preacherd, tell us 
the same thing, when they say this life is the preparation for another; 
but they have told ns this so often, the things fall upon our ears as idle 
tales, and yet these things are truths. We were not sent into this world 
then to dig canals, and construct rail-roads, but to, educate and to be 
educated; and, consequently, education is not for the sake; 6f these, 
but these are for the sake of education ; jand here, as in a great many 
things besides, we have put the cart before the horse, but now we must 
reverse it, and put the ?iors€ before the cart. We must, in a word, 
put education foremost, and let other things come, dragging, and rolling, 
and jogging behind i this is wisdom. And what if it also be the best 
policy 1 What ijf the horse will draw more and to better purpose when, 
rightfully and naturally yoked to his task? To speak without a metar 
phor, it will not only be best, as a duty of Christiatnity, which is para- 
mount, to attend first to that which is Jlrst, the moral and intellectual 
training of ou;: young citizens, but it will also be best as a matter of 
policy and interest to strengthen and temper well in the beginning, 
that which is the main instrument in every thing, iii occupations the 
most mantial y — the Mind. This is the first fountaiiTunder Ppvidenoe , 
not only of moral good and worthy but also of all physical and external 
prosperity. ' 

The most essential -tcorArmeri' then, in a republican community, 
are School-masters ; and the most necessary work is that which is done 
by them ; and it is important not. only that they should be good and 
able, but that "there should'be enough of them; and that their pains 
should not be wasted on too extensive a field,' but be prudently and 
individually bestowed. For republican citizens are not a mass, a mob, 
but ihef are individuals, and are to be counted not by the dozeUyOrthe 
score, but one, Wo, three, four, five, etc.: it is thus that they are 
counted at the ballot box, and thus they should be counted in the 
school-room — beginning at one and ending ^t thirty or thirty-five, and 
then appointing your fatherly and conscientious school-master, saying, 
educate me these children, and lose not one of them, for there is joy 
and good to this republic, that even one should be rendered available, 
and sorrow and disajppointmentjif one becomes an outcast. 
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Another gentleman obsenred^ that he eoald noit enter altogether into 
this argument about niMii6er«,fdr his part, he did not see any thing 
mytiieal in numbers : there might be, but he was not so. deep read in 
human nature as to have discovered it. Why . might not one man 
educate a hundred as well as thirty , or if you must limit, why make it 
thirty, why not half that number, or ten or one? If diminution was 
good, carry it to the extreme. 

It was replied, that there was a minimum y as well as a maximum : — 
it was necessary there shObld be enough under one man tO create an 
esprit de corps; for boys were gregarious as well as men, and thrive 
best in a flock, if it was not too big: and teaching is as agriculture, 
a certain amount of digging and dressing is useful to the plant, and 
beyond that, useless ; and as for the maximum^ it is determined by the 
amount of individual attention it is necessary to bestow on each pupil. 
Some ludicrous instances were given pf the total absence of qualifi- 
cation ofjten unavoidable under the present system. 

I am called on, said one gentleman, to examine candidates for school 
teachers, who are often destitute of the very elements of education* 
A knowledge even of the multiplication table is not always to be pro- 
cured; as for grammar and spelling, these are even proud accomplish- 
ments, and we are>glad to secure them. I was xalled on by one robust 
youth to certify to his qualifica^tions, but afler some slight examination, 
I discovered him to be so totally unqualified for the charge he aspired 
to, that I told him I could not possibly give him a certifiaate. He told 
tne he was very well pleased to hear it, for the truth was, he had no 
disposition at all to the epapioyment, for he could make more by workr 
ing in a pork-house ; but that it had been pressed upon him, as he was 
considered the only person in the township, who had leisure for it, and 
the necessary qualifications. 

In addition to these remarks, there were also many details in regard 
to local questions, but these not failing in with the object of the publi- 
cation, we forbear to give them. 

It was evident from the Crowded audiences, these discussions on the 
common schools drew, how much the strength and sinew of our popu- 
lation are interested in this subject. The poorest man in his heart loves 
and almost worships education, because he daily sees the effects of it. 
»*How often, Mr. President," observed, one speaker who advocated this 
cause most stoutly; *'how oflen have I witnessed the unbounded affec- 
tion of indigent mothers with regard to this subject; there ,is nothing 
on which a sensible mother is more ardently directed than on the edu- 
cation of her children. She would give her health, her blood even, 
for this object; alas! it is often all she has to give. How often 
iiftve I heard 4At< rap at my door— aiiid <oould you not place my son at 
thai sohoooU— ;at present where there are a hundred others,— he is 
worse than neglected, he is ruined.' It is hard, Mr* President, to re- 
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gist such clai m s as these; and yet we nmst do it. Must we ? Yes, we 
mtist, unless^he eyes and the be^arts of our intelligent citizens are opened 
to correct this evil of ov^r-drowded school-houses, and inefficient teach- 
ings — and yet, sir, something has been done, and I am far from under, 
valuing that something: on the contrary, 1 think it most hcmorable to 
our, city: — ^but let, sir, let that something be greater: nobly persevere, 
and perfect that which has been so weH begun." ^ . 



REMARKS BY JUDGE LCX)KER. 

Mr. Chairman : — I rise to support the report which has just been 
tead, because I think it a good one; and I hope it will receive the 
approbation of every member of this college* 

I agree fully with the chairman of that committee, when he says 
that the sums now raised by tai, and rents of schoollands, afe alto- 
gether inadequate for the support of our free schools.' It is not 
flu^cient, to educate more than^one-fourth of the children, who should 
attend tliem, and for whose benefit they are designed. And if the 
fund be insufficient to educate ihore than one-fourth, the other three- 
fourths are brought U]i in ignorance. The common practice in' our 
county, wh^re this small provision is made is, to hav« a teacher 
engaged tor aimut xm^ qnortoy in^^kho year; and while the school, is 
open, all the chiWrefa will want jto attond^ which crowd* the house — 
the children being literally piled upon one another, so as to prevent 
teachers from doing them any good. Sixty or seventy, and oven more^ 
are sometimes in a single room under one' nlasler ; whereas, in' my 
oi^inion, thirty is as large a number as any one ought to have under 
his care at the ' same time. This practice prevents children from 
improving much, if any ; and in the three*fourths of the year which 
they must go without any instruction, they entirely forget all which 
they had before learned. I have thought a great deal on this subject, 
and after all my reflections, I have come to the conclusion that there 
is no way by -which it can be changed but through our legislature. . 
We must have legislative aid, and the tax must be doubled or but little- 
can be done. 

A plan Which I have thought of, and would suggest for considera- 
tion, is this:— that our state legislature provide by tax, orothetwise, 
one-half the sum wh^ch is, required to educate all our children : that 
this sum be placed in the county treasuries, subject to the order Df the 
township school trustees, and to be drawn by them when the citizens 
of their townships raise, by voluntary subsojpiption, or by an additional 
tax fqr the purpose, an amount eqnal to the state tax for the support 
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of schools ; ^<-tliat if any township failed to raise thisiBum, the amoim^ 
from the Mate* to ^hich it was entitled, should be forfeited to the * 
Gpontjr treasury^ to be divided among the other school districts acoord- 
ingf to their respective claime on the school fund. This plan is a prac- 
^cable one ; and I know by experienced that it is a good one^ It has 
been tried in some districts, and its value has been felt and acknowledged 
by the people. But the raising of this additional iiind should not be 
left optional with the peeple : the law should demand it of them, or 
they should lose all assistance from the state. 

J'hore is another point, Mr. Chairman, which I wish to say a few 
words on : It is, the incompetency of many of the teachers who are 
engaged in our common schools. Many of them are not fit to teach 
school. Both their ignorance and their morals disqualify them ibr 
being instructers for our children. To procure competent teachers, 
two things are necessary: the first is^ their salaried must be raised: 
and the second, you 'musthaTO more faithful and vigilant boards of 
^caminers. 

The ^9ompen8atio& is so small as to prevent competent men frpm. 
•enga^ng in this business. Almost any other pursuit will give them 
u better support. They should be paid as well as our doctors and; our 
laiwyers* It is^ this that brings so n>Any unfit persons, into our school- 
houses* Why, £ir, I have seen these who could neither read to Im 
uaderstood by othfi^rs noi; themselves, employed to give, instruction to 
ourchildeatu This ouffhtnot to be,. Every one winery out against 
it : But why do they not provide th« remedvl - 

Compensation to totMhers should be suj£cient.to place them above 

the r^essity of compelling them to be engaged at the same time inr 

, any othdr employment. Their small income should not oblige then 

to seek a part of th^ir support out of the school house. The achool* 

master should b^ i^itbliil m. the disehajrg>e of his duties.. He «^ould 

be devoted to his profefl^ston; and he must ha»e not only the requinte 

knowledge for the statiioxi, but he must have a tA£t for imparting what 

Ite knows : and thi» last can be acquired otily by observation and expe* 

rience. Too tnany yoiiag men, who are preparing themselves for one 

of the, other pirofessions, engage in thin for the sole object of ineieas • 

' ing their means to finish theijr studies. . This also is injurioas to our 

schools. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I fear that our boards of examiners do not do 
418 much as they might in doing away this evil. Their investigations 
into the ability and character of the teacher are too superficial. The 
candidate for a certificate of cpmpetency under our state l^w^ i« 
too ofbn permitted to pass without any examinaticm. The teachevi 
4>f our common schools should be grounded well in all the eleme^t^rj 
branches of eduoaticm* If we ea^peet our cbildTeaever to be food 
«hol«rs« the Ibundatimi ahould be sabitixiliaUy boUt, Their firit 
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loMOiSB in the tpelling book Arefihen of the gretleit tmpprtance'; and 
up man ahould be pennitted. to teach irho casnot spell aad pranonnoe 
correctly every word m oar elementary books* . If children are taught 
to pronounce right at first, they will never have to spend double the 
time to unlearn their errors. I speak of this because it Ues at the very 
root of a good education.. 

These two things, Sir, the want of a sufficient snpport for the 
teachers, and the inefficiency of the present modes of examining 
them, are altogether inadequate to the wants of the rising genera&Ni; 
•and. Sir, in my opinion, they are an injury to our country rather than 
a benefit .----they are worse than nothing. But, Sir,! do not wish to 
be widerstood to say^ that our school laws, for dividing our state into 
districts and building school-chouses, are not beneficial. I . believe 
they are ben^cial : *-^they are good as far as they go. But, Sir,. I do 
also believe, and I know, that even the icanty provisions and requisitions 
of the laws are not carried out as intended by our legislators, or we 
should not be imposed upon so much by incompetent teachers. I have 
spent twenty years of my life in teaching, and have had every oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the low condition of our schools ; I have observed 
strictly how far the existing laws are applied and practised, and I ain 
convinced, that when these impediments are remedied, and a more 
rigid examination into the qualifications of teachers is demanded, 
(he e£Eects upon our children will be seen and felt to be of the most 
salutary kind. The perpetuity of our inestimi^ble privileges, religious 
■and pohtical, depend upon the general diffusion of knowledge; all 
classes must be educated if we will maintain the privileges for which 
we fought and bled. I do hope, therefore, that before this college 
closes its session, measures will be tak^^to apply to the several legis- 
latures of the West, for that aid which will give every child a good 
educati<m. 

Mr* Chairman, I am an old man, and shall be here but a little 
longer.* I can not now express my thoughts as I could wish, but I 
must say, I have tried — yes. Sir, I have tried to do my duty. I have 
felt a pleasure in teaching, and I am not ashamed to carry the name of 
ichooU^nailer. I am proud of it, and so should every one be. I have 
been engaged in various pursuits in my long life ; yet I believe I have 
d(me more good in schools than I ever did any where else, — even on 
the judicial bench, or in our legislative halls. I feel now within me 
something more than money or the applause of men can give — an 
approving conscience. The honest and faithful teacher will not make 
money or the applause of men his end : he may become old in his pro- 

m Ittdge Looker became a citizen of oar state in the year 1804. He is now in bis 78th 
^ear. He served one term as a- Judge ij^ our Common Fleas .Court: fae has been in Ixith 
braaoMs of our legiiHiture : was speaker of the senate, and for- a time wastlkeafiUnf 
Governor of our atate« 
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fessipn; he may bei^me poor and in want of the well earned. and 
ilierited comfbr^ of life; he may be neglected because unable to 
endure the fati^es of the. school room, yet will he have laid up a 
treasure which lasts longer, than time, or money, or the applause of s 
men; He will feel satiBiied in having done his duty, and this will ever 
be his sweetest consolation. 

Mr. Chairman, I Was lately engaged in teaching : I had a little 
Bchbol which I tpok great delight in : but, Sir, I find myself too feeble ^ 
to <;ontinue longer in the business, and I must give way to others. . I . 
heard of this meeting, and I wished to attend it, both on my own 
account and that of some of ray grand-children, who are now teaching 
in this city. My heart is with you in the noble cause. . I most earn- 
estly wish you all success ; and I hope I shall not go down to the grave 
withont seeing yet further the great blessings which must arise from 
the generous devotedness and activity of the members Qfthi^ college^ 
in promoting universal education. 



REMARKS BY E. D. MANSFIELD, ESQ, 

Mr. President: — It wasjiot toy intention to take part in the ezer^ 
cises of this evening. I came, as one of the people, to hear the remarks 
of other fifentlemen "upon that important subject. I am neither a phi^ 
losopher nor a teacher, but I fbel a deep interest in the cause of commoQ 
school education. « 

I have come to this assembly as a private citizen,' rather than a par- 
ticipant in its deliberations. Sir, I have listened to the able report and 
address just delivered with mitch delight. I have listened with intense 
interest and pleasure to the discussion of this evening, and have been 
much enlightened by it. I have always felt a deep interest in the cause 
of practical education, — when I say practical, 1 use the term in its 
highest sense. The common school is the people's college, the only 
college within their reach, and the only one which they are likely to 
have for generations to come. Then let the character of this ins titu- 
tution, which so properly belongs to the people, be so elevated and its 
po\^ers so enlarged as to meet the exigenci^es of a great, and mighty 
pedple. It is well known, that those who fill our college ranks, form but 
a small portion of the youth of our land ; — that they constitute but a 
small proportioii of the American people. Hence, a vast .majority o 
oorfellow^citizens must deny themselves the advantages of a collegiate 
edacationi'and confine their attention exclusively to the ihstructioa 
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which iv to be derived from oar common schools. The population ef 
the United States being generally agricultural, is necessarily extended 
over a vast extent of territory^ and consequently sparse, so that large 
districts of country are necessary for the support of a collegiate institu* 
tion. Even in the most populous districts, three-fourths of the popula-^ 
tion are engaged in agriculture, and comparatively poor ; so that they 
are unable to send their children to a college, or high-school, on accou9t 
of the expenses necesearily incurred in sending them from home. The 
common school alone, then, must be the grand source of instruction* 
Here 1 do not mean that, which is generally understood by a common 
school, as now conducted, but what it shall be when re-organized, mod- 
ified» and especially adapted to meet all the intellectual wants of the . 
rising generation. It is only such an institution that can, with any 
degree of propriety, be termed the college of the people. It must be 
a college of such an elevated character, and higli order, as to furnish 
whatever is necessary for the mental and moral improvement of the 
people. It must be such an institution as to furnish the means necessa- 
ry to render the great mass of society virtuoiu and intelligent ; and 
thereby carry cm and sustain the republican form of government, which 
we have adopted. In this land of free principles, the majority must 
filways govern- Our government was formed by the people, and by 
them it must be sustained. Let us then« through the medium of com- 
mon schools of an elevated character, provide for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge throughout the mass of our population , Our republican institu- 
tions can only be sustained by an intelligent community. I repeat it 
then, sir, that I feel a more intense interest in the cause of education, 
than in any other object of public action. For some time I have been 
associated with you, sir, now venerable with years, but still zealous in 
an honorable profession. As an examiner of common schools, I have 
carefully examined their statistics, and enquired into the manner in 
which they have been conducted. The result of my investigation is 
melancholy. It has led oie to the painful conclusion that the college 
of the people, at present, furnishes but little of what the people ought 
toknow. , 

I will now state a few facts, in reference to the legislation upon this 
all-important subject. The common school law of New York, which 
. is perhaps the best in the United States, provides that all children be- 
tween five and sixteen years of age, shall receive the benefits of com- 
mon school instruction ; and the portion of public funds paid for teachers 
is a little less than one half; while the towns are compelled to furnish 
a decent school-house and fuel. Under this system, the superinten- 
dent of public schools reports as many children, attendant upon the 
schools, as there are youth between the ages of five and sixteen in the 
state. I am, however, persuaded that this presents a very erroneous 
and exaggerated statement of the facts. I have no doubt that, for the 

15 
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purpose of drawings the public money^ thousands are reported a» aiiend* 
dant OTL the schools, who are so only for a day or a week. 

In Ohio, the bgal school age is between 4 and 21, and tfie'pbrtion of 
public money much less. 

In the county of Hamilton, excluding* Cincintioti, there are about 
120 district schools. The average number in each of these schools, 
. is from 90 to 100 enrolled 8chola:'8 ; or, about 11,000 in all. Of this 
npmber, I have ascertained by enquiry of various teachers and direc^ 
tors, but little more than one half ever attend ;'pLnd that scarcely one 
third cBJi be found in the schools at one time! One reason for this, is, 
that the common school law, having been made to include not only those 
• under 16 but also those under 21, is extended over many that cannot be 
spared for school purposes, and many that should be employed in higher 
schools. Bat the great reasons are those : First, the unwUlingnets of 
many to send their children ; but still more, in the second place, in the 
wan/of cowj^cnce, on thepart of parents, in the qualijicaiions of the 
teachers. And is t lis want of confident;^ a mistaken jealousy! In 
connexion with you, and others, sir— who have not hesitated to» give* a , 
portion of their time to the public service, in those sequestered paths,, 
where the dew of the public bounty seldom descends*— I h^tve' examined 
in the last twelve months, one hundred, and fifty appHcante for the 
office of teacher. The requirements of the law, are- the^ mere rudi«* 
ments of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; yet, sir, upon these simple 
matters, how many do we find deficient J. and are yet c6mpelled to pass 
them in some way, or deprive the county of its teachers.. In many 
instances, the applicant requests us not to examine him very closely ; 
for he has no scholars beyond the Rule of Three ! and consequently had 
no practice. There is scarcely one teacher in ten, in the country f who 
has thoroughly studied more than the ground rules of this science. 
They are generally deficient in what a teacher oUght to know host — ^the 
reasons of things. It will do for a judge to deeidcj without recuont ; bat 
a teacher cannot teach, without shewing the reasons of rules. Repeti" 
lion is not teaching ; nor is this all ; the number of those who caanot 
read with proper emphasis and pronunciation— or reading, do not un- 
derstand what they read— is kmentable. When I make these remarks, 
sir^. I mean nothing disrespectful to an honored and honorable profes- 
sion. The facts I mention are notorious. I once had an applicant 
come to me for a Teacher*s Certificate, who, on being asked a simple 
question in arithmetic, looked very much surprised at such presumption : 
he was asked another, and looked still more surprised. It being 
apparent he knew little about these mysterious matters, he was asked 
to read ; but owing to the unfortunate habit of reading too fast^ and too 
loud, his \yords came hissing and plunging from his mouth,, like richo- 

•The Common School Law hare not only taken it for graiitefcj, that fh« Kxaminert will . 
five one day in the month, gratuitonsly, to the public ; but, aiso, that they wilU bjr faxniah'> 
ing their own books and stationary, pay for the privilege. 
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thei shot OQ plou^ed ^fround. Afler this experiment, we reeommen- 
ded him to pursue his $iudiet a little longer, before we could gra^'t 
a certificate. With a smile, be tuld us he was very glad ; for he 
coo Id do much Better, eU farming' ; and, to tell (he truth, he never should 
have thought of it, but for his neighbors-*who said he was -the osly 
man these fit for it ! , - 

Such is one out of thousands of examples, which might be adduced 
to shew the low level of public instruction. You need not trouble 
yourselves to discuss the ** abstract," and tho "practical,** and the 
^/•utilitarian:" the people, sir, know little of either. And what, sir, 
is the cause of Ahis degraded state of the general education ? It is 
here, as \Ve find it stated iathe report of the superintendent of common 
schools, in-New York, Jan'y., 1635: " The inco«ipc/e»cy of teachers, is 
still the great evil in the common school system in this stato :" and as a 
cause for this, '' The principal obstacle to improvement is the low wages 
of teachers!** This, sir, is the /ru^A. " The laborer is worthy of his 
hire;" and not only so, but he is n^orthy of having his hire fixed by a 
proper standard ; and if you fix the hire of the mine/ by the price of this 
hands, you wiUhave a laborer of the hands, but not a teacher of the 
soul. In N. Y. the average price of m>ale teachers is about $12 50 per 
month ; and of females, about $j9. This is exactly the wages of day 
laiu>rersy who pay nQthing for education . Here the price is a little high- 
er ; for males about ^20 per month ; but what is that towards the com' 
Jbrtahie support of a family ? I would not wish the teacher to hold a 
Mnecure ; on the contrary, I would have him always stimulated by the 
love of learning and of good, rather than of money ; yet he should not 
be allowed to fall below the level of a high and responsible profession. 

This being the state oi facts, sir, what can we do to reform the condi*' 
tion of public schools ? In the first place, we must admit, and act upon 
the manifest truth, that superior qualificcUiong of mind — lijse superior 
skill in the arts— cannot be furnished at the same rate with .the labor of 
the hands. As long as we pay a school master no more than we pay 
a day lahorer, we shall have no better c[ualifications. Ifj then, we think 
education — in other words, power^s really a valuable thin^, wp must 
pay its price* 

Having done this, we can demand qualjficationa in proportion to th.e 
price ; and we should, at once, reject all who do not posses them ; and 
elevate the standard of popular ins' ruction to something like a deceat 
level, in respect to the knowledge of the age. I need not say how far,, 
how. jrery far \l now is below that, or any other respectable standard. 

In the next place, we iBhogJd have a gradatian jn our places of pubp 
lie instructions : there should be the primary school, the academy, and 
the high-school. Colleges 4^nd universities, we may leave to private 
oiunificcnce and personal ambition; but we want something for the 
0N>Mi who can find a good education at home, and be fitted for the di;r 
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ties <jf m Americmi citizen. The academy and the htgh-school ^iQ 
furnish ieack&ng for the primary school, and thas supply the demand ibr 
professional teachers. 

And further, sir, I wron\d<eompel children of acert&ih age — say an-» 
der I2-^to attend school, a certain jporfJbH of the year. Why,eir1 
Because aojoaan, in arepuhlio, has the right to say be will withhold, 
or disqualify his children for the duties of ct^uent. The republic de- 
mands^ and muit have able and good citizens, or, like a dismasted and 
rodderless ship, she will roll and pitch,for a little while, on the tempest- 
tost ocean of popular passion; and then sink, in its deep jNrofound, to 
meet and mingle with the now slime covered and worm eaten frag* 
Bients of antiquity. . And is it an uncommon and unnecessary sacrifice 
to the public good ? Are we not taxed for the public usel Are we not 
drafted, in time of war, for the pubilic service 1 I^ say this Is a small 
jiacrifice, for that which would return innumerable benefits. 

Indeed>, sir, we need a mor« extended and practical system of educa- 
tioBfot the people; and in this fespect, though not in others, 1 agree^ 
with the noble and lamented spirit, who, on the last occasion of your, 
meetings stirred up our feelii^s and our enei^ie8,by his ^eal, his ablli* 
tyt and his frank bearing. I will go with any one who will go for a 
system of jtopnlar instruction, worthy the character of a great republic^ 
andcapableof carrying forward the first pvinciplee of knovi^ledge and 
of Christistt Liberty. 



DR. DRAKE'S REMARKS. 

Ar. pRBfliDBNT : It may be supposed by some of the audience, that 
I occupy more time than justly belangs to me, in the deliberations of 
this oellege ; yet, as Ihave not said a word on common schools, I hope 
the audience will bear with me, while I make a few remarks upon a 
subject in which I feel deeply interested. Sir, I am of the people ; and 
one of those who have not enjoyed the benefits even of a common 
echool education. Perriiit me, then, to express my views upon this 
hi^y important subject and to call the attention of ray fellow citizens 
to the great responsibility which xestsiupon them ; and to the high du- 
ties they have assumed, by the part which they have taken in the noble 
cause of education. Let me warn them, that there is a vast amount 
t>f «M theWfa, a great deal of a^pathy and torpor, on this interesting ;8iLb-> 
ject, among the mass of the people of this country ; and that they are 
generally very incapable of appreciating the advantages of an elevated 
eyetem of common ;Schodla. We must, therefore, .«end owt our missioni*^ 
aries of edncttiaB^e disseminate our literary reports And itraets^ to cor^ 
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Tect the public fteliQg, and rouse the^ public mind from its lethargj. 
We must, also, have our owa miads deeply impressed with the weigrhtjT 
consideration, that ubless we continue to urge forward the noble cause 
in which we are now engaged, it must sink and retrograde. 

Cities are justlj said te be the grand sources from which Tioe and ^ 
immorality flow upon the country ; the foci wlience the principles of 
wickednes aud crime are radiated far and wide.^ But henceforth Jet 
H'be said, that ** where sin aboundeth grace «doth much more abound.'* 
If we have sent forth, from the fountains of wickedness and poUution, 
with which our city abounds, the streams of moral death and desolation, 
let us now send out streams of moral life« peace, and happiness, from 
the pure springs of benevoler^ce and intelligence, with which our eity 
also abQunds-^2n/e/%ence elevated and sanctified by the holy princi- 
ples of Divine revelation. All concur in the opinion that a better sys* 
tern of public instruction is necessary — let us, also, concur) in a sense 
of the great responsibility which rests upon us, and co-operate in efforts 
to promote this grand obiect. Such a system can never be reared or 
nurtured in the country. It can be organized and cherished in towns 
and cities only, and from them imparted to the surrounding country^ 
Let us not, then, suppose it sufficient for the accomplishment of this 
object, that we have, at various meetings, passed many good reso- 
lutiops ; and embellished our city with such edifices, idevoted to common 
school education, as are not to be foCmd elsewhere in the valley of the 
Mississippi. Let us not ibr a moment indulge the thought, that we 
have finished a work which has indeed only been begun. Ampler 
views and a more liberal policy should characterize our efforts. Our 
system must be made, practically, to embrace the great mass of the 
people. It must confer benefits upon them^ and at the same time open 
their eyes to the value of the benefactions. The people of the country 
govern the Legislation of the state ; and their hearty and enlightened 
co-operation must be secured, or the great object will, finally, be Iqet^ 
by a change in the public folicy. When the people of the country shall 
become deeply penetrated, With the value of that education which oor 
common schools may be made to confer, the public sestiment of Ohio 
will be sound, and her systems of instruction raised above the region 
of popular caprice. I do not despair of seeing public opinion thus 
moulded and elevated; when the philanthropist will be placed on a 
higher level, and may hope to accomplish objects, which at the present 
time, would be regarded as impracticable, and, perhape, incompatiMe 
with the genius of republicanism. Of this kind would be a law to 
compel every man, either in the free schools or elsewhere, to give his 
children such an amount of education ^as would fit them, at least, for 
the proper discharge of their political duties. J am aware of the jeal-. 
ousy of the people on the subject of compulsory laws ; and do not con« 
iider the college, ad in the slightest degree responsible for the opinions 
which, as an humble individual, I am now putting forth. I am not, air, 
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a civilian, but a physician -; nevertbeless I have ventured on the conclu* 
sion, that a law requiring all parents to educate their children, in cer^ 
tain branches, provided public schools be established, is in strict ac- 
cordance with the spirit of our Constitutions, and the most certain 
means of perpetuating them . Is it not unjust to tax the property of the 
industrious, for the purpose of educating the children of the md6- 
lent? Is it according to the principles of equity, to tax the rich, for 
the education of the poor — whether those riches come or did not come 
from industry, and that poverty was or was not the effect of indo- 
# lence? The only defensible ground of a property assessment for the 
support of schools, for the benefit of those wlio have no property, is 
that the latter, if reared in iguQrance, may become dangerous to the 
former, by a direct physical action, or by vicious legislation. But if 
the industrious, (and, on theory, all accumulated property, in this 
country is the fruit of industry,) are made to provide- the me^ns of 
popular instruction, and then the poor not compelledto resort to them, 
no benefits can accrus to either class, and the legislation has been at 
ci'oss purposes. There has been no quid pro quo to him whose proper- 
ty has been taken by the state ; the remainder, of it .has not been ren- 
dered mare secure from possible violeace— and the dangers of fiiture 
aaarchy and agrarian ism have not beon averted. It is certainly not 
a greater stretch of power to require men to educate their children, 
in a school; provided for them, than to compel another to yield up a 
portion of hiis earnings for the establishment of such a school. 

Moreover, we have, sir, a system of poor laws, and tax one class 
of the community for the support of another ; and shall it be denied 
that those who pay this tax, have a right to ask for such legislation as 
will diminish pauperism ? But what could contribute, in this country, 
so signally to the prevention of pauperism, as universal education t 
The government which compels the rich to support the poor, should 
compel the poor to accept of that aid, in the education of their chil- 
dren, which would diminish the number of paupers. This would be 
but common justice, to say nothing of iti beneficial influences on the 
condition and character of the poor, as raising them into greater res- 
pectability and consequence. 

Still further, should it not be the policy of society or of government 
(in this country and in such a discussion .as the present, they should 
be considered as one,) to bring into requisition all the resources of the 
land 1 Is it not for this purpose, that we open new roads, dig canals^ 
and lay down rail ways ; bridge over broad and rapid rivers ; collect 
their waters into deeper channels and tunnel through the hills which 
frown along their margins? By these and other means, we hope to 
render the natural capital of every part productive and promotive of 
the strength and wealth of the state. I do not, sir, condemn this 
feverish propensity to press into the public service every object^ which 
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cafi be U0dd aa capital; but I nee^ not remind tbis' enligbtened audi- 
ence, that in all this, there is much which is merely physical ; and 
that, as an individual may possess wealth with but little influence, so 
a people may create for themselves great physical with but little 
moral and intellectual strength. Now, such will be the condition of 
every community which neglects to press into its service an adequate 
amount of its native intellect. Is it not a higher and a noble duty to 
bring into requisition the vast mental resources of a nation, than its 
mineral treasures? the productions of it^ soil? These constitute but 
a part, the mere foundation^ of its means of greatness. 



REMARKS BY SAMUEL LEWIS, ESQ- 

Mr. Prksidbnt : — I also am one of the people, and as such, rise to 
make a few remarks. My own wants first urged me to examine into 
the state of education and common schools in our City, when, much 
to my surprise and regret, I found a vast deficiency in many respects. 
About two years since, I attended the meetings of this convention 
when this subject was discussed ; I tben'prepared resolutions, point- 
ing to decided action, and was only prevented from offering them by 
sudden an^ extreme illness. 

Sir, we all admit, that there are not means enough devoted to com* 
mon schools in our City to sustain them as they ought to be sustained . 
The present school tax, is by no means eufiicient to supply the requi- 
site funds to conduct the schools in a proper manner. Now, Sir, 
when all agree on this point, and aN agree on the importance of 
making' the provision ample, it Is time to inquire why proper steps 
are not taken. I apprehend there are but few men in this City, Who 
would object to an increase of taxation to promote this grand object. 
No, Sir, there is not one man in twenty who will come forward and 
vote against increasing your school tax to unf extent, that your school 
visitors may say is expedient ; there is not' one man in twenty who 
will avow himself opposed to a measure of this kind. The excuse 
on the part of those who have the direct supervision of the schools is, . 
tkat the people will not sustain them in an increased provision. Sir, 
as one of the people, I repel the reproach; the people, as a mass, are 
more unanimous on this subject than any other, and we are in favor of 
just as much provision as will make common schools the beat in our 
cQuntry. Sir, let those whose business it is, bring forward a plan' 
adequate for the purpose, and ask tlie people to sustain it : let them 
call on our legislature for enactments that will at least afford us the 
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opportimitj of reeordin; our votos oq the subject* Sir» I cftimat w 
coBfideatly speak of the coant]r> though I should have no fears of the 
result in any township in this or an adjoining county r but so &r as the 
City is interested, I will not consent that the people shall be charged 
with hostility or eren indifference. Sir» the people are in adTance of 
the system, and have by every demonstration in their power proved 
their devotion to the cause, and they &re now clamorous for a better 
and larger provision. I affirm, sir, thatj^no man who regards his 
^ standing in the community, will venture to oppose it: different excuses 
will be framed for delays, and to keep the people from a direct ezpres« 
sion. Public men have been so timid on this subject, that they have 
actually kept back the cause, and not a single step has been taken 
until we, the people, have literally dragged them forward, ancl we 
will not let the subject rest, we will urge it upon those whose legal 
duty it is to take the proper measures, until our voice is heard and our 
wishes regarded. 

This, sir, is a subject of vital importance to society, and one iii 
which every man ought to feel a deep interest. In a republican 
government, like ours, the majority must always govern. Is it not 
then highly important that the youth should be enlightened, and 
qualified for this responsible trust ? Who, sir, are to be the sovereigns 
'Of our country a few years hence? Those ragged boys roving our 
streets, who can scarcely read a word or utter a correct sentence. Is 
it not then important that we should see to the education of our 
future governors ; that we should use every means within our power 
to elevate the standard of our schools, and render them worthy of 
public patronage ? 

I have already detained this audience too long» but I cai^not touch 
this subject without becoming excited. There is nothing upon which 
the happiness and weU being of society so much depend. Common 
schools, sir, are in fact the people's college^ and the only college they 
have : but« sir, we must endow this college, if we expect it to be 
useful. I do hope this discussion will go on to-m<»Tow evening, 
and that resolutions will be adopted that wiU test the liberality and 
philanthrophy of our citizens. 
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HEPORT ON THE PLAN OF EDUCATION. PROPOSED BY THE 

LATE THOMAS SMITH GRIMKE, AT THE LAST GENERAL 

CONVENTION. 



BY NATHANIEL HOLLEY, A. M, 

Jki the General Convention of last year, a Committee of 
four was appointed, to report at this meeting, '^on ttie course 
of study^^ proposed by the Hon. T. S. Grimke, in his oara- 
■fiofltt delivered at diat time, before the Western College of 
Professional Teachers. It would naturally be expected, on 
a subject of so much interest and importance, that the above 
<2ommittee would have frequently met for serious deliberation. 
And yet, for reasons unnecessary to mention, no such meet- 
ing has ever been held ; nor has there ever been any regular 
communication between the members of tJie said committee^ 
Hot even 'Suffi^iftx^t to osces^cmi-ettdx^other^s opinion. One of 
the gentlemen, has for some time been absent — another de- 
clines taking any part in the report, as he was actively enga- 
ged on the same subject last year — and the third has with- 
drawn from the profession. The duty, therefore, devolves 
upon myself alone. I deem it proper to make this statement, 
iK> that ilo censure shall be cast upon those members of the 
committee, whose sentiments may differ from mine. 

The excitement which has prevailed, in the Utsiited States 
for several years, on the subject of educaltion, we hope will 
.not be permitted 4o pass away without producing great, benefi- 
cial and lasting resuUs. . And it is certainly a favorable symp- 
tom, when so leaimed,;so ;popular and so good a man as the late 
Jf r. Grimke, shall make great exertions to draw pubhc atten- 
itiontothis important point, and at the same time endeavor to 
/detect' errors and propose remedies. But such is the low 
-state of education at present, and so great the darkness and 
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ertOTs attending it, that it >vould be unreasonable in us, to ex* 
pect that any one man, or indeed any number of men, should 
be able, at the present time, to devise a system ihat would in 
all respects be perfect. New systems and. modes must be 
substituted for those we now have, and in these, also, errors 
must be discovered and rejected, and thus trial must succeed 
trial, and experience must improve upon experience, until we 
we shall arrive at something far superior to any thing that we 
at present know of, or perhaps can imagine. But this great 
^ change must be gradual. Errors aad mistakes must be removed 
by little and little; as in ancient days the Canaaniles were driv- 
en out by little and little from before the childi'en of Israel. . 

With respect to the character and intentioiia of that great 
and good man, on whose plan of education we are called upoa 
to report to your honoi-able body, there exists we believe but 
one opinion. All ad^iired, esteemed and loved him : and we 
believe we can say, that none could hold him. in higher esti- 
mation than your committee. But, how^ever great his merit, 
he laid no claims to infallibility, and only requested that his^ 
errors should not be attributed to selfishness or design. To 
this we know full well, there can be no dissenting voice* 
And as his most «eamest desire was to benefit his fellow 
creatures, he would iiare Foj<Mo«d,.Bo doubt^ at the detection 
of any error-iaiiw-projected system, before it could poroduce 
any injury* And if he could do this, while here on earth, 
where the wisest can only see through a glass, and that darkly^ 
too, how much more is he now raised above every selfish 
feeling, in that happy and more exsdted state of existence, 
where errors never reach, but light and truth forever shine. 

In the examination of the plan before us, we discover many 
things that merit our highest approbation ; amongst which, 
Ive find recommended in the strongest terms, a thorough 
knowledge of our own country — of its discovery and settle- 
ment — of its geography — of its customs, manners and gov- 
ernment — of its first settlers— of its eminent men, as th^nlo- 
gians, statesmen, and scholars. It also recommends a full ac- 
quaiatance with all our best writers, and an accurate and ax- 
tensive knowledge of the English language, together with 
the ready use of it, in composition and conversation* But 
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above all, the strong and repeated recommendations of moral- 
ity^ piety, and a strictly rdigious life, founded on the practice 
of the christian virtues, and a close adherence to the doc- 
trines of the sacred scriptures. With the spirit of these pro- 
positions, we hope there are few if any, who can feel dissatis- 
fied. These things appear to us so important, and recom. 
mend themselves so strongly to every considerate mind, that 
we believe it unnecessary to use any argument in their 
support. There is, however, in the plan before us, one very 
prominent aiid distinguishing trait, which demands our particu- 
lar attention, to wit : the exclusion of the classics and mathe- 
matics from a general course of education. And as this is 
the main object of the whole, it will necessarily follow, that 
to this point, our remarks must be chiefly directed. 

Among the first objections to the cJassics and mathematics, 
it is alleged, " that they are just as fit a part of education in a 
despotism, or in an aristocracy, as in a republic ; — that they 
are equally applicable to the state of society which prevails in 
Prussia, Switzerland, Spain, or Holland, as to that of Great 
Britain, or the United States : and that they suit as well those 
countries, where the religion of Fohi, of Brama, or of Mahomet 
exists, as those in which Christianity is the general creed. 
And'aslo national literature, have they any more connection 
with that of England and America, than they have with that 
of Germany, Portugal, or Italy?" But the weight of these 
arguments are summed up in the following general asseition, 
viz : " that mathematical and classical studies suit nearly as 
well all forms of governments, srtates of society, religions, 
and literatures." A nd this is advanced as conclusive evidence 
against them. But with the highest respect for the character 
of the writer, and all due deference to the opinions of others^ 
your committee are constrained to say, that they cannot dis- 
cover any foice in this argument against the study of these 
branches, but a very strong one in its favor. For the greater ^ 
and more extensive the use of toy thing can be made, the 
greater, most certainly, must be its value. We believe it is 
admitted, at any rate not denied, that this study, when 
it receives proper attention, must necessarily discipline,, 
strengthen^ and systematize the mind. This immortal pari 
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of a human being requires' nourishment as /welf as almost 
every thing else, that we have ; any concern with, in this 
natural wqrld ; and if this is not received, all the powers and 
faculties of the mind must consequently dwindle into insigniii- 
cance* And, even in this enlightened country, we have abun^ 
dant evidence, to prove the truth of this remark. For, as 
mjaterial food is designed to nourish and invigorate the natural 
body,and thereby bring all its powers and faculties to maturity, 
that it may become a suitable instrument in the performance of 
the various duties of life, — so one of the most important, objects 
of education is to nourish and invigorate the mind, and. bring 
all its powers and faculties to maturity, that it may thus be 
prepared for all the various duties of life, not only in this 
world, but in that which is to come. And if it can be 
proved, of which your committee have not a single doubt, 
that the faithful study of the classics and mathematics have a 
mighty tendency to produce these effects on the mind, it 
must undeniably be a weighty argument in its favor* Butfor 
^ the further .proof of the inefficiency of the opposite argu- 
ment, permit us, by way of illustration, to ask, if it would be 
)any mark of wisdom or goodness, or even of wise policy for 
us, who profess to be Christians, to refuse the use of any 
good thing, because its advantages, are not confined to our- 
selves ; shall we, for example, reject the finest wheat and 
other kinds of the most wholesome food for the nourishment 
of the material body, together with the water that flows from 
tl^e purest fountains, and all this, because they are equally 
, used, and equally useful amongst those whose religious and 
political opinions are different from ours, and because the use 
of them is equally advantageous to the believers of JFohi^ 
the followers of Brama, or the disciples of Mahomet ? The 
Great Creator has declared that he is no respecter of persons, 
. and we see that the sun, his most glorious representative in 
the world of matter, and the great source of natural day, 
continually dispenses his light and heat without partis^lity or 
sectarian influence, upon all the inhabitants of the earth. 
And the clouds of heaven are commanded to pour down the 
enlivening showers of ram, upon the just and the unjust. 
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And, as it would be inconsistent with the principles of Chris- 
tian charity, to wish to deprive any of the children of men 
of the blessings which Divine Providence has bestowed upon 
them 5 so it would be unwise, to say the least, to reject any 
of them ourselves, because they are useful to others,. 

As the Great Creator of the universe is the fountain of all 
wisdom and power, so is he the fountain of ail knowledge. 
Whatever of wisdom, or of science we possess, we must, 
therefore, have received directly or indirectly from him. 
But as he is infinite, and we are finite, — as he dwells on high^ 
in light ineiTable, and full of glory : and as we can only grope 
about in much darkness while here in this lower wodd, it As 
consequently impossible that we can either comprehend him 
or his perfections. We can at most only apprehend^ as he 
has been pleased to manifest himself or his perfections in his 
works of creation and providence. 

Amongst the natural sciences known to man, there is no 
one so strongly marked with the impress of infinite wisdom 
as that of the mathematics. Every thmg that we can behold 
in the works of creation, has been formed upon mathematical 
principles. If we take a philosophical view of the structure, 
proportions, and movements of our own bodies, as well as 
those of all other animals, we shall fihd a striking exemplifica- 
tion of this truth. And so we may in tlie formation and 
revolutions of the earth and the moon, and, indeed, of all the 
planets, comets, suns and systems in the universe. 

And, in addition to this, the principles of the mathematics 
are, of every day use, in the common concerns of life. No 
valuable building can be raised without them; nor without 
them, can apy ships be taught to traverse the ocean, or any 
carriages to yoU upon land. When, therefore, we duly con- 
sider the importance of this science in every department of 
life, and view it as the connecting link between the works of 
God and the works of man, we cannot but feel an attach- 
ment for it, almost bordering on reverence. 

In favor of the classics, also, many forcible arguments may 
be advanced, unknown to many, and even by some 
classical scholars, themselves, too much disregarded. There 
is something dignified and venerable in these languages:,— 
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they stand as monumenti^ of ancient ingentiity, taste, and 
intellect. And the Greek, in particular, is considered the 
most systematic, philosophic, and elegant language ever 
known in the world. To devise such a language, seems 
hardly to come within the scope of a mind merely human. 
And it would require but little enthusiasm to make any one 
who understands it well, to view it as the effect of an influence 
superior to man. 

The Hebrew, Greek, and Latin are called the dead Ian* 
guages, because they are not the common or every-day 
language of any nation or people whatever. They are 
always the same, while living languages are ever in a state of 
fluctuation ; and in some, in a few years, and in others, in a 
fe\y centuries, the change is so great that they cannot pro- 
perly be considered' the same. But when we reflect upon the 
immutability of these languages, and their importance in a reli- 
gious and literaiy point of view, your committee are unable to 
reject the belief that they have been providentially preserved 
for the benefit of the human family. We cannot but view it 
as a matter of some surprise, that those who profess so strong 
a regard for the divine revelation, contained in the sacred 
scriptures, and given for the salvation of man, should feel so 
little regard for the languages in which that revelation Was 
made; and in which it has been preserved to the present 
time, and will probably continue to be, as long as time shall 
endure. 

These languages have remained unchanged and unchange- 
able for some thousand years. And it has been through 
the medium of these, that every thing that was valuable in 
ancient days, has been handed down to modern times. And 
had these become^ extinct,' when the nations to whom 
they belonged became powerless, every thing of religion, of 
science, of law or of refinement, together with the Bible 
itself, would, as far as we can judge, have been lost in one 
comrnon ruin. It was not in the people, who existed for 
many hundred years after that time, nor in the fluctuating 
and imperfect languages which they used, to have preserved 
any of these things. All nations were ignorant and barba- 
rous, andi were continually waging war iagainst each other. 
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and $eekmg their own aggirandizement, by dealing out 
destruction to all around them. And in the history of these 
timesy we can find little, save one continued series of 
wars, robberies, murders and extirpations. 

There existe^d, it is true, even in those days, scattered in 
different countries, a few wise, learned, great, and good men; 
they were philosophers, they were philanthropists, and' they 
wrote much for the benefit of posterity; but they wrote not in 
the ephemeral languages of their respective nations, but in 
the Latin or Greek, which the learned every where Aindey- 
stood, and by which, in all ages, they have been able to hold 
inter-communication, which could not otherwise have existed; 
and through which many valuable works have come down to 
us, which without these languages, could never have been 
written, or, even if written, could never have been preserved. 
Between the commencement of the Christian era, and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, many writers in Latin, 
at different periods, made their appearance. We do riot 
f pretend, however, that all these authors were of the highest 
order, or that they were in possession of extraordinary talent 
or merit. But many of them certainly were. And these it 
woyld be impossible to read with attention in the language 
in. which they wrote, without becoming wiser and better. 
And whoever shall do this, will consider himself abundantly 
paid for all the trouble, time, and money expended in learning 
the Latin. AH translations are more or less defective. And 
such of these writers as have been translated, do not appear 
exactly the same in English as they do in Latin. Much of 
the life, the point, the force and the flavor, if we may so 
express ourselves, seems to be lost* It is like clothing a 
family of .one nation in the habiliments of those of another, 
with little or no regard to the peculiar taste and habits of 
each, or any adaptation to size or form. 

We cannot believe that any one, could ever regret reading 
in Latin such writers as Tacitus, Pliny, Quintilian, Juvenal, 
Persius, and many others. If we attempt to get at such 
authors through the medium of a foreign translation, they 
seem to be carried at such an immense distance from us, that 
we are unable to derive much satisfaction or profit. Biit 
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when we read them in their own language -^ the very word* 
and sentences which they themselves wrote — when we 
observe the nice choice and arrangement of these, the energy^ 
force, and peculiar adaptation of expression to meaning, we 
seem to be brought into the company of the authors them- 
selves. We feel their influence, we feel their virtues, their 
inflexible int^rity, their firmness and philanthropy. And 
although many hundred years have intervened between their 
time and ours, still we may find, to use a common expression^ 
that their writings are not yet cold, but glow with ardor, 
sentiment and life. The best works of the Latin writers^ 
remain as yet untranslated, and are therefore altogether 
hidden from the mere English reader. Some of these 
treat of the natural sciences, as philosophy, astronomy, ete., 
and may justly be considered as very able productions: 
and there can be but little doubt, that at some future day? 
these neglected works will be read with great satisfaction and 
improvement. There have also been many writers in Latin^ 
on the subject of Christianity, and it would indeed be a happy 
circumstance if all could read slnd understand them. And at 
the present time, when the subject of education is exciting 
considerable interest and attention, all of us ought certainly 
to seek for informatioiTwherevcr it can be found. And, per- 
haps, there are no works from which we can derive greater 
advantage on this point, than from the writings of Ludovi- 
cus, Vivis, and from the Novum Organon^ Scientiarum of 
Lord Bacon* These, we believe, have never been translated., 
nor have we any desire they should be, for we feel as if every 
person engaged in the busmess of instriiction, whether male 
ox female, and whether in a primary school or university, 
should be able to read them in the original Latin, and tho- 
roughly digest and understand them. 

It is admitted by the author of the plan before us, that a 
knowledge of the classics and mathematics is indispensable 
to the person who mtends to become a thorough scholar.* 
If the knowledge, then, of these branches is so important to 
the scholar, v^e would enquire, why all should not become 

* la II note appended to bii oration deUrered latt year at the Miami UaiTenitf . 
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scholars and ebjoy the same advantages? To <}eprive the 
great mass of the commuDity, of the privilege of a thorough 
education, is establi^faing, at once, the principle of a learned 
aristocracy — it i^ supporting the old idea "of ilie learned 
few, and the ignorant many^^^ and is in direct opposition to 
every principle of true republicanism. . If this knowledge 
improves, enlarges aud refines the mind of the scholar, aod 
enables him to- think and reason more closely, acutely, deep- 
ly, and extensively than others, it would, ceteris paribus, 
produce the same effect upon all, and, of consequence there- 
fore, ought never to be denied to any, especially in this land 
of liberty, where we profess to believe that all mankind are 
born equal. 

To produce a full development, and bring into complete 
operation all the powers and faculties of body and mind 
which the great Creator has given us, would be the work of 
a perfect education. And to such an education, every child 
of the human family, is justly entitled. And it is in vain to 
look for many valuable and substantial improvements in the 
world, or for any great amelioration in the state of society, 
or for any very important and valuable changes in civil 
government, or for any better reception or more extensive 
spread of true religioii, until the way shall be prepared by 
the universal adoption of such a system of education. But 
to return from this digression, we shall now proceed to prove 
that an accurate knowledge of the English, which all admit 
to te of great importance, can be more easily and much 
sooner attained, by means of the Latin and Greek, than it 
possibly could be, in any other way; or to speak plainer still, 
that it never can be done in any other way. The reason is 
plain; our language is altogether derivative, that is, all our 
words are taken from other, languages, and by a little altera* 
tion are anglicized and made into English. The primatives 
or roots transpknted from the Latin and Greek into English, 
are about eleven thousand, and these compounded with vari- 
ous prefixes and affixes, would probably increase the number 
to a hojadred thousand, and thus constituting by far the greatest 
part of our language. It follows then that most of th e 
English i3 substantially Latin and Greek, as can easily be 

16* 
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ascertained by those who may think proper to examine** 
There ate many of these Latin roots, or parent words, from 
which there have been taken, from fifty to two or three 
hundred words, the most of which are in common use. And 
these are scattered from the beginniiig to the end of our 
dictionaries, according to the initial of their prefixes and thus 
all connexion or relationship is lost; and has hitherto been 
little thought of or known, by parents and teachers, as well 
as by pupils. The prefixes and affixes are few, and easily 
learned. Even children, will in a short time, obtain a knowl- 
edge of their meaning and application, to a considerable 
extent. And they proceed with a rapidity and a pleasure 
altogether unknown, to the old mode of teaching language. 
Why it is that classical scholars have so generally overlooked 
the analysis of language we shall not pretend to say. But 
In every instance where we have known the subject brought 
before them, and a few illustrations given, the truth seemed 
to flash upon them at once; and, after a little reflection, the 
whole subject would open to their minds. They would ex- 
press great delight and astonishment. Delight, at the beauty, 
regularity and use of the system; and astonishment, that they 
had never seen it before. They nd longer felt any regret 
that they had ever studied these languages, but they felt 
considerable regret that they did not understand them mote 
perfectly. 

We will here give a few examples of analysis, applied to 
practice, and they are so plain, that we trust; even those 
of our audience, who have never heard any thing of the kind 
before, will be able to understand them. 

We have in our language one hundred and twenty words, 
all of which are derived from the Latin verb, specio to see, 
to look, to behold.. Of these, thirty-eight have no addition in 
English, but are used the same as in Latin, with the exception 
of fourteen, which have a letter or two left off" at the end. 
Twenty more are used with the addition, only of one 
letter. Twelve more with the addition of two letters, and 
twelve niore with the addition of three, but the remainder 

• See note at the end of this Report. 
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have more* We have meutiooecl itas merely to show that 
there is not half the difference between the Latin and. Eng* 
lishf that is generally supposed. But as words without 
meaning are of no importance, we will now apply this prin- 
ciple to definition. From the Latin verb spedo, to see, is 
derived the English verb jrpeci/y, which signifies to make plain 
to be seen^ or understood^ fy at the end of words in English 
always sigmfies to make, dA purify^ to make pure, clarify^, to 
make clear, certify to make certsiiiy simplify to make simple 
or plain. From the same verb comes speculata, which signi- 
fies to watch, search, look sharp or observe. Speculation 
signifies the act of watching, searching, or looking sharp. 
Speculator^ the man who searches, or watches or looks sharp, 
and speculatrix the woman who searches, watches and looks 
sharp. If we wish to look forward or backward or around, 
we adjoin to this word such prefixes as will give it these 
meanings. Accordingly we say retrospect to look back, be- 
cause retro signifies back and spect to look. Retrospection 
therefore signifies the act of looking back. Circum signifies 
around, therefore circumspect means to look around and cir- 
cumspection the act of looking around. Per signifies through 
^Xki perspection the act of looking through. Perspicuous^ is 
applied to that which can be seen through and imperspicuous 
to that ^hich cannot be seen through. Pro signifies forward 
or viiBaA^ prospect means something that is seen ahead or for- 
ward, — fromjEjro forward, and moveo to move, comes promote, 
which signifies to move forward, as to promote a man's interest 
is to move it forward or help him onward. Pro forward and 
vide to see, gives us the word provide which means, to see or 
look ferwa;rd and provision the act of lookmg forward, which 
is also transferred to the thing obtained by looking forward. 
De from or down upon and spedo to see, form the word despise j 
whidi means to look down upon with contempt, or to slight 
by looking away from, as we are apt to do from that which 
we dislike. Be signifies again, respect^ of consequence, sig- 
nifies looking again and is used to express esteem or regard, 
because we are apt to look aigain and again tipon the person 
or thing which we much admire or highly esteem. Suspect 
ineans to look under and suspicion the act of looking under 
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because sub the prefix signifies under. A jealous or mistrost- 
ful person is alwaj*s watcfhing or peeping around, and in, and 
under, in order to see what he can discover^ Suspicion is a 
stronger term than jealousy, because it is expressive of the 
action as well as of the feeling that induces it 

From the Latin verb *mfto to write, we also have many 
derivatives, a few of which will be mentioned as a further 
exemplification of the use of the prefixes. De signifies in 
this case about or concerning, describe of consequence means 
writing about or concerning any thing. Coti signifies 
together, thus conscribe means to write several or many names 
or things together. In sometimes signifies upon, inscribe 
therefore signifies to write upon. Interscribe means to write 
between. Superscribe to write above or over, and subscribe 
to write under. To trace the derivation of many of our 
words is not only instructive but very amusing. The English 
word connive is formed of the latin prefix con which means 
together and the verb niveo to wink. The word connive, 
strictly speaking therefore signifies to wink together. Many 
of us no doubt have at some time or other seen persons in 
company who have had some secret plan or scheme in view, 
and would now and then slyly look at each other and wink. 
From some such occurrence as this, the word has taken its 
origin. And therefore when it is known that certain persons 
are secretly laying some plan or plot together it is .said, they 
are conniinng together, thait is winking together. 

The English word circumst(ince is made of the Latin prefix, 
circum around, and the present participle stans which signi- 
fies standing, or haviiig a pl^ce. Circumstances, therefore, 
- gtrictly mean the things w;hich stand around. A man is said 
to be in good circumstances when the concerns or affairs 
which surround him are prosperous. • Infant is formed from 
the Latin prefix in^ signifying not, and fans, speaking, which 
is derived from the obsoliste verb for meaning to speak, /n- 
f ant therefpre itieans not speaking. A term used to signify a 
. child that is too young to speak. But if the word had not 
beei\ appropriated to little children only, it might be applied 
with equal propriety to persons of att ages who are unable to 
speak. Prom the Latin verb j?Kco to fold, we have a number 
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i3>{ derivations, as complex^ which signifies folded together. 
Simplex from rine without, B,ni phx a fold, means plain, simple, 
without intricacy: Explidi signifies out of any fold^ plain 
to be seen, and implicit signifies in a fold, not plain to be 
seen. Prom the. Latin polio^ to smooth, or pplish, is derived 
our English words, polish, policy, politics, politeness, and (hey 
all mean to keep a smooth outside. The word polish is 
applied to any substance that has a smooth and shining 
exterior. > It is also applied to the manners of .any person 
when they are smooth, graceful and elegant. The establish* 
ment of laws and r^ktions in the conmiunity is called 
politics, because its object is to keep down or prevent, distur* 
bances, vice and crime, and enable society to live smoothly^ 
quietly and happily. But the term, when given to what we 
call party politics^ ist sdtogetixAr xniBappliad ; for Purely there 
is no smoothness or polish in any way connected with them. 
The Latin verb Fluo to flow, is tiie parent or head of about 
one hundred derivatives or descendants in that language, and 
from these, we have about as many more in English. We 
suppose these might properly enough be called the grand- 
children. Flutnce and fluency are derived from the present 
' participle flxUni and signify flowing. The first of these i* 
seldom if ever used alone, and the second, seldom if ever, in 
composition, that is, compounded with other words. Fluency 
is applied to language, as we say a man speaks with fluency 
or Aat he has fluency of speech, when he speaks easily, 
readily, elegantly and without hesitation. Fluence always 
means flowing, but varies in manner according to the prefix 
with which it is coi^joined. As confluence signifies flowing 
together, Circu7n/2i^7ic6, flowing round. JD^/^t^ence, flowing 
from. Efluenciy flowing out of. Interfluencey flowmg be^ 
tween. \ Profluence, flowing forward. Jtefhience, flowing 
back. Superfluence, flowing over or above; Superfluous, a 
word in common use, belongs to this- family, and means also 
flowing over or above, that is exceeding the necessary or 
desired amount. Affluence, signfies flowing to, and might 
correctly enough be applied to whatever flows ta any person, 
place or thing. But it is generally used in connexion with 
Worldly riches, f(»: when tiiiese flow in abundance into tb^ 
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possession of any man, he is said to be in afflnenee^ or in 
affluent circumstances^ Infinence^ strictly speakings signifiet 
flowing into, when therefore a stream of water ruiis into a 
pond, or lake, or where a river empties into the ocean, it 
might with propriety be called influence because they iii 
reality do flow into. But it is not so used, but is generally 
applied to that controling power which flows from one person 
into the minds of others, and guides and directs them^as he 
pleases. If in this way, he has the control of many, lus 
influence is said to be great; if few, it is small. 

The word impediment^ together with the other words of 
the same family, can boast as curious an origin as any in our 
language. This word evidently had its beginning in the early 
days of Rome, when running swiftly on foot, was considered 
a valuable acquireni^nv^eithar-ibr tk&-£ak^ of i^arryiiig mes- 
sages, or for gaining the victory in foot-races. In order to 
run swifdy, it was necessary that the foot should be entirely 
free from every thing that could operate as a hindrance or 
entanglement. Pes^disy or pede^ signifies foot and inpede 
or impede, that the foot was in, that is in some entanglement 
or difficulty which obstructed or retarded its movements. 
But eop-pede was used to signify that the foot was out ; that is, 
free from any entanglement or hindrance. Hence are derived 
our English yfojAs impede and expedite, which ought to have 
been impute as well as expedite. The first signifying to 
entangle or hinder the foot in its motions, and the other to 
disentangle or removp all hindrances. Ivftpediment, mt^iXiS 
that which hinders or obstructs, and expedient (or expedimeni 
as the word should have been for the sake of uniformity) 
means that which removes hindrances and obstructions. 
When we say a certain thing is just, but not expedient, it is 
as much as to say, that although it is just^ it will not clear the 
foot ; that is, it will not remove the difliculties. If we say a 
man has an impediment in hi$ speech, it would be, according 
to the original meaning of the word, as niuch as to say, that 
he has an entanglen^ent of the foot in his tongue^ which, as a 
figure of speech, might pass very well ; but it is evident that 
in. this instance, aild perhaps in all others at the present time, 
it is used only to signify ^ntai^ement, obstruction^ hindrance 
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etc*) without any. such particular application fus ft formerlj 
had» It must therefore be considered as one example of the 
many changes that are continually taking place in. a living 
language. 

Words are transferred from the Greek into the English in 
the dame manner and upon the same principle. A few famil- 
iar examples will probably be sufficient. The word Atheist, 
for instance, consists of three distinct parts, and each part 
has a distinct and separate meaning. A-the-ist%« — ^4, signifies 
without — the signifies God, and ist means a being or person. 
But, according to our English arrangement^ it would stand 
thus,— i*^, a person — «, without — the^ a God: meaning a 
person without a God; that is, one who does not Believe in 
a God, or in a Supreme Being. Astronomy is derived from 
the Greek word aster y a star, and nomoij laws. Astronomy, 
therefore, signifies the laws or principles by which the stars 
exist or move. Astrology is also from aster, a star, — o-logosj 
a wordy or treatise, or science, or des cription. And, there- 
fore, means the science or description of the stars. This 
word has been much abused, for it has been made to stand 
for lortune-telling, or divination, by the stars. But it means 
no such thing. Astromaney is the word which signifies 
fortune-telling by the stars. The first part of this word is 
the same as the first of the two preceding, but the latter part 
of it is derived from the Greek noun manteia, which signifies 
prediction or divination. To this word, therefore, truly 
belongs the definition which has, by mistake, so long been 
given to astrology. From manteiay we have a number of 
words partly formed, and varying in meaning, according to 
(he word with which it is united. As when joined to necrosy 
which means a dead body, it becomes necromancy: which 
signifies divination, or fortune-telling, by the dead. Com- 
pounded* in the same way, is Hydro-mancy, which means 
divination by water. Aeromancy^ divination by the air. 
Pyromancy^ divination by fire; and chiromancy^ divination 
by the hand. Every word that ends in meter, or metry^ 
relate to measure or the art of measuring. As, diameter^ 
from dia^ through or across ; and winter, measure, meaning 
the measure through, or the distance from one side of any 
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round body through the centre to the opposite side* Aeroh 
metry signifies the art of measuring the air* Barometryy the 
art of measuring the atmosphere. Cyclometry^ the art of 
measuring circles. Hydrometry^ the art of measuring 
water. Thermometry^ the art of measuring heat. Trigo- 
nometry^ from tri^ three, gonoi^ corners, and me^ry, measuring 5 
the art of measuring three corners or angles. This mode of 
teaching imparts a wonderful facility in the acquisition of lan- 
guage, arid enables the pupils to trace out all the shades of 
meaning, however variously the words may be located or 
compounded. And it is as applicaUe to the Latin and Greek, 
as to the English. .These three languages might, therefore, 
be advantageously studied together. And students would be 
able to acquire a good knowledge of them all, m a much less 
time than is usually spent in the common way, in obtaining a 
very imperfect knowledge of the English alone. 

There is something vague and indistinct in many of the 
definitions contained in our common English dictionaries. 
And we presume, that every person who thinks clearly and 
distmctly upon any particular subject, has often felt a difll- 
culty in finding words to convey his ideas exactly as he would 
wish. Perhaps some of the authors of these dictionaries 
may have given such meanings to certain words as may have 
been introduced by mistake, or pedantry, or fashion, instead 
of tracing them to their original roots, and thereby ascertain- 
ing their true and precise meaning, as they ought to have 
done: and which will be the only method of rendering, the 
English language as correct and exact as it might and ou^t 
to be, and as, at some futute day, may perhaps be demanded. 
Your committee have no hesitation in saying, that a pupil, 
taught language as above pointed out, would be able by the 
time he shall be sixteen or eighteen years of age, to produce 
abetter and more accurate English Dictionary^ than many of 
those which are at present extant. And the more extensive 
and accurate his knowledge of the classics may be, the better 
he would be able to perform this task. But a person entirely 
unacquainted with those languages, mightspend his whole life, 
even if it should be extended to seventy years, without being 
able to accomplish such work. He might copy, it i^ true, but 
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would not possess that knowledge which would enable him to 
determine whether what he might copy would be correct or 
incorrect. 

In the plan of education before us, it is asserted, " that the 
study of the English language is sacrificed to the study of the 
Greek and Latin. Remove these, and the study of the 
English alone would take their place, and we should hdve a 
hundred admirable English scholars, where we have now 
ninety-nine neither Greek, Latin or English, and one tolerable 
good as a classical, but inferior as an English scholar." 

Tliis assertion is certainly a very sweeping one, and 
requires some examination. Whether this hundred stand to 
represent all classical scholars, or only a certain hundred that 
might be selected, we are left to conjecture. But the picture 
is a sa'a one, indeed, for there is not one good English scholar' 
in the whole hundred, and but one tolerable, as a classical one. 
But if they had never studied the Greek and Latin, they 
would all, of course, have been •admirable English schdars. 
Here we would inquire, since all of this hundred would h^ve 
been such admirable English scholars if they had never meddled 
with th^ Greek and Latin, why should not all who never 
study themi upon the same principle, be admirable English 
scholars too ? It is found, by calculation, that in the. United 
States there is' one person in every four thousand Who is 
classically educated; that is, who studies Greek and Latin. 
The proportion is very small, so, that if that one in each four 
thousand, actually, should sacrifice the study of the English, 
to the study of the Greek and Latin, there would still be three 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine admirable English 
scholars in every four thousand, in consequence of not having 
been prevented by the study of the Greek and Latin. But, 
so far from any thing like this being the case, it will be easy to 
prove, that all the best English scholars are to be found 
amongst those who have studied the Greek and Latin. 

Many excellent writers have appeared, within the last cen- 

. tury, on the English language. Amongst these, we call to 

mind the names of Bailey, Johnson, Walker, Jamison, Horn, 

Took, Tod, Blair, Boothe, Webster, etc., whose writings on 

this subject are considered as statidard works. But these 

17 
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authors were ^1 classic^ schoIar«. And^ therefore^: it the 
above remarks against the classics lare Correct, we ought to 
find amongst those who have not studied them, a much 
greater number of abje writers on this subject, and who also 
should be much superior.. But where shall we find them? 
We fear we shall look in vain. We have never seen one,-^ 
we have never heard of one, nor have we any reason to 
believe there ever was one. It is true, that certain works^ 
yclept English grammars, have made their appearance from 
suqh a source, and from men who must have believed them- 
selves to have been bom grammarians, as they had never 
become «o by study. Such grammars have done muchmia- 
cbief. They have caused an immense waste of time, — they 
have made pupils believe themselves to be good grammarians, 
when^ in fact, they had acquired no valuable knowlege at all. 
Such grammars may be called productive, if you please. 
But productive of what ? We answer, of conftisioii, of 
pedantry , and the perpetuation of . ignorance. Some of these 
grammars have been cried up as the wonders of the world, 
and have been puffed and blown, and printed and reprinted, 
until they were alnaost as numerous as the sands upon the sea 
shore. , And they have been scattered \from the Atlantic to 
the Lakes, and from the Penobscot to the Sabine. But, hap- 
pily for the community^ they are now rapidly sinking into 
neglect and oblivion. So that the great noise they have made, 
compared with their present insignificance, c^rnnot but forci- 
bly call to mind the keen satire of Horace.—" Monies partU'^ 
riunt^ nasdiur ridicultis mtis,^^ ' 

If it can be proved, as we have asserted above, that all the 
standard works, on the English language, are the productions, 
of classical 'scholars, without even one instance to the con- 
traiy, it Will show incontestibly we think, that the study of 
the Greek and Latin, cannot be the true reason, that there 
are so few good English scholars. And this circumstance 
may prove still further, -since none but classical scholars, have 
ever been able to produce a standard work on the English 
language, that they must have obtained through the mediuni 
of the classics, the knowledge, discrimination, or ability, which 
has enabled them to do it. 
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From all these considerations then, it is plain, that ther^ 
most be Some other reascHi, why there are so few good Eng* 
Ii3h scholars. It is possible, that there may be some good classi- 
cal scholars, who are not very good in the English, but they 
m^ht have been,and wouldhave been, if they had brought down 
into English the general jprinciples of language and the true 
meaniiqg and construction, of words which they had obtained 
froni the classics. We ahall now proceed to show the true and 
reaZreason, why there are so few good scholars in English, and 
, it is the same reason that must be given, why there are so few 
good scholars in any thing. ' Which, is nothing more or less 
than this, that such is the state of society generally, and such 
the state of families and schools, that children and young 
persons, with the exception of here and there one, do not, 
snd will not, pay that attention, to study, that is requisite 
in order to acquire even a tolerable education; much 
less will they adopt that energetic and persevering course, 
by ^ich only, they could become established in regular and 
sjrstematic habits of study ; habits, without which, it is in 
vain to expect good scholars in English or any thing else. 

Let us for a moment look back to the days of infancy, for it is 
there that the foundation is laid, for future excellence or fiiturie 
degradation, in almost every men^ber of the human family. Am 
soon as children begin to walk and talk, they begin to form 
habits, and habits that will probably remain throughlife. If they 
are habits of attention and industry, the possessor will, extra- 
ordinaries excepted, arrive to a high degree of excellence in 
whatever situation he may be placed. But if they are habits 
of idleness, of inattention, of folly or vice, he will nev^ar 
excell in any thing, that is great or good. Intelligent and 
conscientious teachers see, and feel, and lament this evil. 
But they know full well by experie6ce, that after these idle 
habits are once firmly established, it would require a power, far 
superior to that of man, to subdue or remove them. These 
habits are generally commenced at home, and are afterward 
increased and eonfirmed in school.' And this confirma- 
tion, mu$t inevitably take place in every school, where 
the teacher does not know and feel the importance of stu- 
dious haUtSy or where he is so overpowered by numbers 
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that none can receive proper attention. Here then is thci 
root of the evil-*-it consists in these idle habits. And these 
are found in all our literary institutions. They exert their 
bjaleful influetice in our primary and common schools — 
whether public or private ^ — in our high schools — our 
Academies, and in our Colleges and Universities. They per- 
vade the whole, they paralizethe whole. , By far the greateirt 
portion of the advantages that might be derived through these ^ 
institutions, is lost — utterly lost, or rather not attained, and 
all this, in consequence of these idle habits. 

If we compare the idle with the industrious pupil, we shall . 
find that the difference in their improvement must be, very 
great. The former loves any thing better than his book — his 
mind is continually flying from trifle to trifle — he is one mo- 
ment engaged in play — the next in mischief. When he looks 
at his lesson at all, it is from compulsion — he neither loves it> 
or understands it— nor does he even try to understand it. 
If he can contrive any excuse to escape the hour of recita- 
tion, he is sure to do it, and if this cieinnot be done, he will 
endeavor by the assistance of some of his class-mates^ to 
prevent his ignorance and idleness from being discovered* 
Not so, with the industrious pupil. He loves hisf study and 
pursues it with delight — it is for the timte being, the great 
absorbing object of his attention — and. compared with which 
all others are subordinate or of no consideration. In the 
time of study no amusement, play, or trifles can attract his 
attention— he sees them not— he hears, them not. He unr 
derstands what he reads, and therefore he studies with 
pleasure, and thus the path of v science becomes plain and 
pleasant before him. He delights to have the time of recita* 
tion arrive, for he is sure to obtain some valuable information. 
And he is every day adding something to his previous stock 
of knowledge. When he studies, he does it not as. a task, or 
by halves, but brings all the powers and energies of his mind 
ii?.to use and operation. We know that sonae may object to 
.this remark, and say that the health of the pupil would be 
injured, if not destroyed by such application. We admit the 
possibility, but deny it as a necessary consequence, and feel 
free to assert, that whenever it happens, it is always the efieot 
of imprudence. Let the pupil have his regular times for 
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TeBt>^fi>r meals'--^ and for e^ercise.or. diversion, and there is 
not the least dangeT of injuring his health, by study. If the 
farmer dr mechanic should labor inqessantly, and have no 
regularity in meals or rest/ his health, like that of imprudent 
scholars, Would be injured or destroyed, and the reason also^ 
would be the same. 

It must be easy to perceive, that there can be no similarity in 
the acquirements of the two pupils above described: and it 
must be equally easy to perceive, that however great the 
exertions may be, which shall be mside in the cause of univer- 
sal education, that they must be very limited in their opera* 
tiotis, unless these idle habits can be prevented or remove(J. 
Here then is a work to be done, that will require the wisdom 
and united exertions of parents and teachers, and all the 
friends of education. It will indeed be a task. It will be 
cleansing the Augean stable over again — and will perhaps 
call for some literary and political Hercules, who can tnrn the 
strong current, not of the river Alpheus, but of public feeling 
and public sentiment, in favor of universal education; and this 
to such a degree; as will sweep away every impedijuent and 
jirevent further accumulation. When all this shall be done, and 
an efficient mode of instruction superadded, a thorough and 
extensive education can be easily obtained, and the number 
who shall obtain it, will continually increase until it shall 
become universal. Years, that would once haVe been lost or 
worse than lost, will then be saved and turned to the best 
account. All then will have time enough to obtain an educa- 
tion, to any extent that may be desired. Then if you wish 
your children to' acquire a perfect knowledge of the classics 
and mathematics, there will be abundant opportunity. After 
which^ if you wish them to possess eyery kindof informaciop, 
recommended in the plan of American education before us^ 
it can be easily accomplished, and in one third of the time, 

IN C0NSEai?EN<iE OP THIS PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE, AND REGDLAft 
HABITS OF STUDY. 

Your committee, do not feel at liberty to pass unnoticed the 
orthography of the work, which you have submitted for -our 
consideration. It is true, that the writer has not in his ora- 
tion, proposed it as a part of his system, yet he has set the 
' 17* 
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example, by ado^ytiog it himself in all his late writings, as far 
as^ our knowledge extends. In a republican country like thiii^ 
i£ one has a right to alter or change the common orthogr^ 
phy, all others most certainty must have the same right, and 
the consequence would be, that the 'modes of spellmg would 
be as various as the modes of pronunciation. For no divis* 
ion of the United States would reject their own, to adopt 
those of any. other. Similar attempts have been mad© before, 
and in every instance have~ failed. And this plan, to say the 
most, has no higher claims to public attention, than any of 
those which have preceded it, and we trust it would b^ as 
difficult to introduce it into use, as it would be improper and 
impolitic. At present, however different the pronunciation, in 
different places, throughout the union maybe, yet theyall agree 
in orthography, and therefore, when they express themselves 
on paper, the language of all is the. same. But should a change 
take place in this respect, all uniformity in our language 
would soon be lost. The eastern, middle and southern states, 
would each, in . a short time, have a language of its own, 
' and the western would have a miserable mixture of the three. 
Nor would this finish the picture. For every city or village^ 
having any peculiarities of dialect, might wish to perpetuate 
them, by establishing a system of orthography entirely its 
own. Thus, in a few years, our beautiful language, might be 
reduced to utter confusion and unintelligible jargon. And it 
would soon require but little help from the imagination, to 
believe ourselves transported to the plains of Shinar^ and 
witnessing all the confusion of tongues, so forcibly described 
by the sacred historian, the example of which, we had seen 
propeT to .adopt. 

Your committee will now conclude by merely observing, 
that they cannot discover any thing in the system before us 
that can possibly produce any important change for the 
better. There is nothing in it which can remedy the evils 
that we have pointed out above. Therefore, the state of 
education, with some little and unimportant variations, would 
remain much the same, that it is at the present time* Thfe 
idle pupil, that now wastes his time upon tiie Greek, the Latia 
and the mathematics, would be the same idle pupil still, and 
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waste his time upon somelliing else. And as he is now 
neither a Greek, or a Latin, or an English scholar, so neither 
would he be then. And the present ineflBicient modes of 
instruction would produce no better effect in the studies 
herein proposed, than in those which have been heretofore 
adopted. 
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Note.— TABLE I. 

. The examples in this table inay serve to show, that all our words in 
• common use which are derived from the Latin, differ much^ less from 
that language than is generally supposed. All that part of each 
word which is put in the commop, or Roman letter, is really and truly 
Latin ; and that part in Italics, is the addition that has been made to 
render the word more conformable to the English. In some instan- 
ces a letter, sometimes more, is omitted in the English ^at belongs 
to the word in Latin, in which case an apostrophe is placed in this table 
over the omission. Most of the words in English, which end in ion, 
are from ithe Latin, and end in io, in the nom.^ and voc. sing., but iu 
all other cases, both sing, and plur.,they havp the ion, with the addi- 
tion of one or more letters. The whole of such words, therefore, 
are strictly Latin. From the Latin verb tpecio, and its derivatives, 
we have the following-words in English. 



SPECIO. 



Special , 

Specially 

Special^ 

Speciality 

Species 

Specific 

iSpecifica/ 

Specifica% 

Specificate 

Specific9>tioii 

Specify' 

Specimen 

'Specfb^us 

Specioas/y 

Specib 

Spedkle 

Speculate ■ 

SpecQlar^ 

Speculation 

Speculative 

Speculative/y 

Speculator 

Speculatriz , 

Speoulatoij^ 

Speculum 

Spectacle 

Spectaded 

Spectator 

Spectatrix. 

SpectatofMtp 



Si)ectre 

Spectrum 

Aspect 

Aspectab»l(8 

Auspicio'us 

Auspicio'us/;^ 

Auspicio'usne^^ 

Insiu^icio'us 

luauspicio^us/y . 

Inauspicio^asnexs 

Circumspectiofi 

Circum^ect 

Circumspective 



jDejspisab'Ie 

Despisablewew 

Despise. 

t>esp'iger 

Perspicacity 

Perspicatio'ua 

PerspicatiousneM 

Perspicienee 

Perspici/ 

Perspicuity 

Perspicuous 

Perspicuous/y 

PerspicuousrieM 



Circumspectivene«f jlmperspicuous 



Circumspective/y 

Circumspect/y 

CircumspectneM 

Circumspectator 

Circumspectatrix 

Conspec table' 

Conspectuity 

Conspicuity 

Conspicuous 

Conspicuously 

ConspicuousneM 

Inconspicuous 

InconspicuoQs/y 

Inconspicuoosneff 

Despicab'le 

Despicablenefi 



Imperspicuous/y 

Iniperspicuoueneri 

Suspicion 



Suspicious/y 

Suspiciousne« 

C/nsuspiciotis 

(/nsUspiciousneM 

C/nsaspecte(^ 

Expect 

Expected 

Expectab'le 

£hcpectanee 

Expectancy. 

Expectatfoii 

Expecter 



I L^nexpecteicf 

^7Mxpecteitf/y 

{/nexpectei2neM. 

Inspect 

Inspector 

Inspection 

Introspect 

Introspection, 

Introspector- 

Introspective 

Prospect 

Prospective 

Keapect 

Respecter 

Respectab'le ■ 

Respectabili^ 

Respectyiii 

Respect/utfy 

Respective 

Respectively 

Disrespect 

Disrespect/ii/ . 

Divrespect/ttl/y 

Retrospect 

Retrospection 

Retrospective 

Retrospective/y 
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From ^cribo, and its derivatives, we have the fdllowing words in 
English^ which are all introduced upon the same principle as above* 



SC9IB0. 



dcribe 

Scribfi/e> 

ScriWter 

Ascribe 

Ascfiber 

Aflcribab'le 

Circumscribe 

Qircumscriber 

Circumscribab'le 

Conscribe 

Conscriber 

ConacribabMe 

Describe 

Descrriber" 

DescribabUe 

Indescribable 

Exscribe 

Exscriber 

Inscribe 

Inscriber 

InscribabUe 



Interscribe 

Lnterscriber 

luterscrihabUe 

Perscribe 

Perecriber 

Perscribab'le 

Prescribe 

Prescriber 

Prescribable 

Proscribe 

Prescriber 

Proscribab'le 

Rescribe 

Rescriber 

RescribabUe 

Subscribe 

Subscriber 

Superscribe 

Superscriber 

Superscribab'le 

iTranscribe 



Transcriber 

TranscribabMe 

Scrip 

Scrippage 

Scriptoiy 

Scripture 

Scriptural 

Scriptoritt 

Ascription 

Ascriptip^ns , 

Ascriptive 

Circumscription 

Circumscriptive 

Conscript 

Conscriprion 

Conscri^tive 

Description 

Descriptive 

Exscript 

Exseriptlon 

Inscription 



^Inscriptive 

Interscription 

Interscriptive 

Perscription 

Perscriptive 

Prescription 

Prescriptive 

Proscription 

Proscriptiye 

Rescript' 

Rescription 

Rescriptive 

Subscription 

Superscription 

Transcript 

Transcription 

TranscrtptJve 

Transcriptive/y 

I7nscript(ira2 

Nondescript 

Proseriptiveyiek* 



TABLE 11. 



The following words are from the Greek, and all the alteration that 
has been made to bring them into English^ is also put in Italics. 
A8tit)Iogi8e 



Geography 
GeographicftZ 
Geograpbicatfy 
Geographer 

Astronomy 

Astronomical 

Astionomica/2y 

Astronomer 

Astionomise 

Astrology 
Astrohigicai 
Astrologicotfy 
Aitrologer 



Prophet 

PropheticoZ 

Prophetica% 

Prophecy 

Prophe^ 

Baprise 

Baptism 

Baptizer 

Baptismal 

Baptized 

j/nbaptised 



Biography 


Sophistically 


Bipgrkpher 


Sophisricaie 


Biographical 


Sophisticated 


BiographicaUy 


l/nsophisticafed 


— 


C/hsophistic^ 


Botany 


CTnsophistically 


Botanical 


... 


Botanicolly 


Theology 


Botaniit 


Theologian 


Botanize 


Theologi*« 


■ — 


TheologUe 


Sophism^ 


Tbeolo^cal 


Sophist' . 


Theolo^colly 


Sophistry 




Sc^histicol 
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ON THE MOTION TO ADOPT MR. HOLLEY'S REPORT 
ON THE STUDY OP THE CLASSICS. 



BY W. H. McGUFFY, A- M. 



I expected, Mr. PrQsldent, that stroi^ opposition wottid be 
expressed, to the' adoption of this report • 

Objections, I know, are entertained to the sentiments which it so 
ably advocates. But, perhaps, the opponents of classical studies 
think it unnecessary to make further opposition. This obsolete cus- 
tom, of teaching bojs Latin and Greek, they may suppose, has 
received its death blow, and niay be left to expireat its leisure. 

At any rate, while the friends of classical studies have cause to 
believe, that their opponents have not abandoned that scheme of inno- 
vation which they formerly contemplated, it may not be amiss to give 
a few additional reasons why we think a report, in favor of the good 
old way, should be accepted and adopted by this college. 

Mr. President, we naturally, and therefore correctly, take an 
interest in every thing ancient — ^especially if connected with the 
efibrts of human life and human genius. Who blames the Antiquary 
for his admiration of those relics of former times, that modem indus- 
try has exhumed from the ruins of Pompei ? And yet, can any work 
of ancient art compare, in the genius and skill necessary to its pro- 
duction, with the consecrated languages of Greece and Rome ? 
Modem scholars think it a suMcient apology for their attention to the 
scholastic logic, though now confessed to be inapplicable to practice, 
thfit it is a monument of stupendous intellectual efibrt and acute- 
ness. But, Is not the langut^e of Aristotle, with' all its flexibility 
and astuteness, a much more astonishing evidence, of intellect and 
skill, than all the catagories that ever beteildered the brain of a 
sophist 1 Could that logic, or that eloquence, or that poetry, ever 
have been produced and cultivated, without the language in which 
the^ Greeks reasoned, and dedaimed, and sung? No one, acquainted 
with these matters, can be made to doubt that it is as much owing to 
the peculiarly felicitious genius of the Greek language, as to any other 
cause, that their orators and poets have rarely, if ever been equalled, 
and never surpassed. But we are told, that all this has nothing to do 
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with practical education. We had thought, sir^ that what ever 
stren^hened the faculties,- would be of use in practice? ^ 

The philoflophy of grammar y is the philosophy of human life — 
because it is the relatiqns of common things, about which language is 
employed, that constitutes the relations of the words of which lan- 
guage is composed. All grammarians and rhetoricians have 
remtirked the profound logic involved in philosophical grammar. This 
logic, and this philosophy, all must understand, tacitly, at least, who 
would hold intercourse with their species, as rational beings. But the 
relations of thought, are best learned, (if this be not the only way,) by 
studying the relations of those sensible signs by which they 
are expressed; or, in other words, by the study of language. 
Every one must have observed, how rapidly the mind of a child 
id developed, when it begins to employ language as an aid to thou^t. 
But the fact, that " deaf mutes*' can be taught the use of these fkcul- 
ties only by means of language 9 is decisive pf the question, whether 
language be the main medium of cultivating thought. 

This being admitted then, the question will be between the ancient 
and modern languages. And here, we think, there can be but little 
doubt, as to which ought to be preferred in the business, as a means 
of, mental training. 

' If language is a diagram of thought, that language will furnish the 
best diagram i which is most copious and most regular in its inflections 
and combinations. ^ 

< In a word, that language will best answer the purpose, which 
presents to the eye, relations of words most nearly analogous to the 
logicaj relations of the thoughts which those words express. And 
here, every scholar knows, that the advantages in favor of the Greek 
language, for instance, over any modern tongue, is in the proportion of 
about ^«e to ^ecn hundred » 

Our Arabic numbers, Mr. President, and Algebraic notation, do not 
furnish facilities in calculation over the^ clumsy expedient of the 
Roman numerals, X, for ten, and M, for one thousand, greater 
than do the regular declensions and c.onjugations of the Latin and 
Greek languages, over every modem language. Besides, in studying 
a sentence of our vernacular tongue, the process is analytic. We 
see, and understand the proportion, and parsing is merely ascertain- 
ing the relations of the several ideas to each other, which we deter- 
mine merely by the relation of each to the whole. But in construing 
a sentence in a foreign language, we first ascertain, as well as we 
may, the relation of word to word, and then of each to the whole ; that 
is,' we proceed by synthesis, and work out the proposition or .meaning 
of the sentence, by ascertaining the agreement of the words amon^r 
themselves, before we can form any conjecture of their general rela^ 
^ion to each other, as parts of one coxpj^lete whole. 
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But, sir, I have a practical argrument, which I valtie more than all 
the rest, I state it thus: — 'In Miami University, we have had an 
« English scientific department" £6t ten years: a good number of the 
first young men of the country have pursued, in it, the regular course of 
instruction, given in our institution, with the exception of the decid 
languageiy that is, Latin and Greek. Within these ten years, it has 
firequently happeiied that a number of young men of equal acquire- 
ments, and equal talents, and equal industry, have entered, at the 
same time, some the << English scientific department,'' and others, 
the College proper. 

Now, without a single exception, during this whole period, those 
who have taken the regular course, that is, the languages, in addition 
to the sciences, have made equally good progress in the sciences, as 
those who studied nothing but the sciences ; and, in some instances 
have, after devoting half their time to Latin and Greek, found the 
other half amply sufficient to surpass their scientific neighbor, in his 
favorite and exclusive studies. 

Such is the invigorating influence of classical studies upon the 
youthful mind, that one-half the time may be safely given to them 
without any detriment to other studies: or rather the classical 
scholar, other things being equal, will do as much in haff the time, 
as his unclassical neighbor can accomplish in double the time, and 
with twice the efifort. 

Let it not be said, that the experiment has been, unfairly made. 
It has oflen been repeated, and, after a course of four years, it has 
uniformly been found that those who devoted half that period to 
classical studies, have excelled, in science, those who devoted that 
whole period to science alone, to the neglect of the languages. And, 
besides all this, several instances have occurred, of young gentlemen 
changing their plaii, after a year's trial, of the scientific course, and 
their commencing, in connexion with their Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, a regular course of Latin and Greek ; and the result has 
always been favorable to their progress in science, both as to aceuracj 
and speed, though they now deyoted fully half their time to classica} 
studies. 

18 
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BEPORT OF THE POMMITTEE OF SEVEN, TO WHOM WAS 

REFERRED THE PREPARATION OF A MANUAL OF 

INSTRUCTION. 



I* Education, by common consent, seems to be divided, ^ 
in reference to the human constitution, into three depart- 
ments, — physical^ intellectual^ moral. In America, the 
intellectual predomin'ates, the moral is less cultivated, and the 
physical scarcely at all. Yet, in a well balanced and healthy 
state of body and mind, all are indispensable. The different 
states of' temperament and of disposition, modify the neces- 
> sity for these different cultures, so that some persons are able 
to exist with great exercise of one part of their constitution, 
connected with almost total idleness of another : yet the rule 
is so general, that few s\lch can be found, who dp not termir 
nate their experiments in the ruin either of body or mind. 
Circumstances peculiar to the first settlement of a new 
country, have required here but comparatively little attention 
to physical education. Other circumstances, peculiar to the 
original immigrants to America, and their immediate descen- 
dants, made moral culture a part of the general system of the 
people then, as particularly attached to places of instruc- 
tion. All, however, that was peculiar to such a settlement, 
and such an immigration, is rapidly wearing away, and the 
necessity for the cultivation of correct affections has become 
necessary to the school, as well as the fireside. Indeed, the 
admission of these facts is now nearly universal, and would 
seem to indicate in these particulars, at least, a change in 
some of the chief departments of education. 

II. There is another division in the subject of instruction, 
which is. necessary to be made between/whs^t is to he taught^ 
and how it is to be taught. Long experience teaches, that we 
ca^n place but little reliance upon the amount taught^ if it \m 
not been learned in the right way; and this also is so gene. 

rally admitted, that it has become a favorite objiect with 
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many, to found institutions which shall instruct in the modeof 
teachings as well as the things to he taught. 

We shall here do little else than state propositions, and that, 
too, in nearly a naked form. 

1. In reference to physical education^ there is something in 
the power of the teacher, as well as the parent. 

2. What is in the power of the teacher, relates to air and. 
ea^ercise^ chiefly. 

3. Air, breathed by pupils, as well as all others, should be 
pure, free, and temperate. 

4. iPor this purpose, the school room should be neither 
very small^ nor crowded. 

5. It should be surrounded by open ground. 

6. It should have a free circulation of air in summer, and 
be moderately heated in winter. In the country, there may 
be too much exposure in the winter, but in towns, over-heat- 
ing is every where the prevailing error. 

7* As action is a fundamental law of nature, so the exercise 
of the body is the only counter agent we, have for the evils 
occasioned by studious habits. 

8. Play, and the free and universal use of the hmbs is 
natural to children, and it is habit and discipline only that 
restrains them from it 5 hence, when the hours of study are 
over, they should indulge in this activity of body, and renew ^ 
their strength for coming exertions. 

9. The ground about the school house should, therefore, be 
extensive enough to permit free^ active sports, without injury 
to others. , , 

10. Boys should rather be encouraged to play, than to 
study in the hours of intermission. 

11. They should be encouraged to engage in active sports 
of all kinds, rather than sedantry amusements; and if it were 
possible to learn some useful handicraft; their exercise should 
not be one which exercises only one portion of the body. 

. 12. In these respects, the teacher can exercise some direct 
control; but they are not the only ones; by advice and 
enquiry, he can exercise not a little influence over another not . 
less important department of physical education^ 
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19. The dcfd regutalbR of steq^ often makes the vrhole 
difflsreiK^ between industry and idleness } and the importance 
<f early rismg^ is iUastrated by too many signal examples, to 
bed6«ibted. 

14. Over these thingi^, — air^ exercise^ and 9feep,-^lhe 
teacher has not the whole control, but he has enou^ by 
advice and suggestions to parents and trustees; by rewards 
and punishments over the pupils, to make It his duty to exert 
it in a more decided and salutary manner, than has hitherto 
been the case. 

15. Over diet and clothings the parent is supposed to be 
the natural and proper guardian; and, with few exceptions, 
Ibey are topics upon which the young should thinit but little. 

Passmg to IiUellectual Education^ the first topic is the 
bourse of study. Upon this subject, there are niany opin- 
ions; especially as we approach the higher and more moctern 
subjects of atudy. What we now speak of, however, relates 
to the primary, or most extensive order of schools; which, in 
fact, embraces the great mass of the youth of our country, 
and are so fai', as respects the nation, the most impoitant. 
The course we now point out is one adapted to the Common 
School, or College of the People. It is but an outline; it 
embraces nothing but the very smallest amount of knowledge^ 
which, in our opinion, ought to be included in a system of 
Common School Education. 

In every primary school, the course of study to be pursued, 

must necessarily embrace readings writing and arithmetic. 

These are rudiments of education; and to instruct in them 

is the peculiar province of elementary .schools, and [the first 

object of their institution. 

Beading^ writing' ^x\iL arithmetic^ as they are the means of 
acquiring all subsequent knowledge, may justly be considered 
the necessaries of education, which like the necessaries of life, 
lare first to be secured. Nothing short of these Will con- 
stilute a school; but no school for the people ought to stop 
^lA these. 

The propriety of this will be forcibly impressed upon us 
-bmi the consideration tfiat our primary schools^ privatti 
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is well as common, are the principal channels for th^ <$/! 
fusion of useful kfiottkdge. Academies and High Schools are 
4oo few in number to subserve the purposes of general ed^- 
cation } and their design is not so much to instruct in that 
Jdnd of knowledge which constitutes t common education, 
as in the higher branches of classical and mathematical 
attainment. 

The primary school is the great source of useful knowledge, 
not only to the people at large, but to a great majority of 
their legislators, and almost all their subordinate offieexs. 
Education is here begun^ and in most cases here terminates. 
In proportion to the advantages here enjoyed by youth, will 
probably b6 their value and character as private citizens, and 
their usefulness in public life. Every ischocJ, therefore, should 
adopt, ^nd practically pursue a course of instruction, as liberal 
^xiA comprehensive as its circumstances will permit. 

As the usefulness of every school depends upon the things 
taught, and th^ manner too, so every teacher of primary 
schopls should be well versed in the first principles of lan- 
guage and science. He should have a distinct knowledge of 
the nature and power of the radical and derivative words of 
our language, so as to explain their meaning and force in 
composition. If there be defect here, in these essential point&f 
there must be defect in teaching; for one cannot teach, what 
he does not know himself. 

And, as a considerable part of every school is composed of 
those who are learning the elements of our language, nauch 
importance is attached to the requisite qualifications of the 
teacher as he is to lay a proper foundation for subsequent 
attainments. Every teacher, therefore ought to be eminently 
a good spelltr and reader; for it is ijot to be expected that 
<;hildren will learn to read with correctness and ease without 
being well taught. 

One of the first difficult efiforts of the young mind, is to 
acquire a knowledge of written language; and indeed, a great 
part of the early stages of education is, of necessity devoted 
to this object. It is, therefore, of vital importance in the 
education of youth to give them in the nio^ natural and et- 
piditious manner, a correct ^knowledge of language. This, 
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htyweveryis too ..much neglected in primary sdiooUi; and|K> 
long as this eivil exists there, other branches of useful knowl- 
edge will be retarded. For it appears to be capable of de- 
monstration, that solid progreiss can be made in knowledge 
, only just so &r and so fast^ as a thorough and familiar ao- 
quaintance with language is formed. ' For language is the 
i^edium through which alone, the teacher can have access to 
ike.ininds of children. The more thorough and accurate his . 
acquaintance with it is, the more successful will ha be, in 
communicating his ideas in the different stages pf education. 
Writing is pn important braneh of instruction; but in gen- 
era], it does not receive that attention which its usefulness 
merits* It ought to make a more prominent item of instruction. 
Everj'^ person, therefore, who undertakes to teach school, 
should be a good penman. 

A thorough knowledge of arithm^ic is absolutely indispe^ 
sahle.'for every teacher. He ought tp have a comprehensive 
knowledge of its principles so as to be able, not only to solve 
questions by existing rules, but to originate rules, and assign 
the reason of every operation. 

A knowledge of these primary branches of instruction have 

usually been thought to embrace a sufficient scope for the 

common schools; but to your committee, it seems plain, that 

other branches are requisite to be / taught in those schools, 

among which niay be mentioned ^eo^ropAy with the use of 

maps; English gramrfiar aud composition; the history of the 

United States and its constitutional form of government; the 

crimes and punishments of our criminal code, and such other 

, parts of our civil juHsprudence as every man in his daily 

intercourse with the world is concerned to know* Geometry^ 

surveyings natural history, including a general knowledge of 

-thehumdn organization^ natural philosophy^ moral philosophy 

,and the Bible. 

In the present state of primary schools, it can hardly be 
expected that the whole course. of study here recommended, 
will be immediately Sidqpied. But it is obvious that such will 
he tha demand ultimately made upon them. 

Geography is an important study fpr primary schools. The 
knowledge 6f it is not only useful in itself, but is peculiarly 
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tidapted to ihe capacities of tbe xoimg^ a&4 t&alculated f er* 
fatpS) more tha& any other to eBgsrge thdir attehtioii; Its in- 
fluence on the minds of children, by enlarging their ideas, and 
carryiog their thoughts beyond the, narrow sphere in which 
ftey Hve, is another consideration not lei^s fstvorable to tiie 
cnltivalion of this interesting branch of instruction. 

A general idea of astronomy^ ^o far, at least, as it relates to 
the solar system^ and to he use of the globes would tend 
much to enlarge and improve tbe understanding. 

Few departments of education are more important : than 
'English grammar. It is one of the best exercises for 
strengthening the judgment, and. at the same time improving 
the memory. To understand the natural power of language, 
and to be able to use it definitely ourselves, or to construe 
it correctly when used by others, it is necessary to Kave-a 
Imowledge of its grammatical construction. A person accus- 
tomed to the English laiiguage, by appl3ringtoitits definiSohs 
and rules, and testing its construction and corre<5tness by that 
standard, will, from that operation, alone, be better able, to 
understand the nature, force and meaning of language, and be 
more likely to use it properly both in speaking and writing. 

But there are several things which Ought to be attended 
to in the stody of language besides the parts of speech, and the 
rules of syntax, such as the meaning of words— =-the analysis of 
compound words and composition* A person may have the 
ability to parse the words in a sentence, may be able to apply 
rules, rather by habit than otherwise, and yet knOW-but little of 
the philosophy of language. As in arithmetic, so here the teacher 
who is properly qualified, should be able to originate rules, and 
to illustrate those principles on which they are founded. « The 
facts of a language must be first learned, and they always, 
are first learned, all arguments to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing." The rules in the learner's memory are perfectly uselesis, 
till he has learned the particulars or facts of the knguage, 
because he caniiot till then understand them. 

Teachers should be well acqusonted with the philosophy of 
their own language, in order to inspire a love for the stlKly of 
it, ui' their pupih. 
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History^ both constitutional and genera! — so far as relates 
to our own country — should be studied, in all our commosb 
schools; for, where- the jpeopfe govern^ a knowledge of their 
institutions, their origin and progress, is necessary to enable 
them justly to appreciate their own free and happy, condition. 
Hence, also their coTistiiution^ which to every citizen is his 
bill of rights, with the inteipretation of it, by constitutional 
authorities, should be an early subject of meditation with the 
youth of America^ The exampk of iheir forefathers exhibi- 
ted on the pages of history and biography; the liberty^ 
which they achieved, written in the beneficient provisions of 
oorfundamenial laws^ will warm the hearts and enlighten the 
understandings -of coming generations^ till new fires shall 
spring up on the altar, and new strength invigorate the instil 
tutions affree^m* 

In recommending the study of our criminal code^ so far as 
it relates to the nature and definition of public offences, and 
the, extent of punishments, we are aware of the novelty of the 
proposition,^ but we are confident it will not be thought useless^ 
nor impolitic, when it is considered how much it concerns 
every man to know what acts are criminal in law, and what 
measure of punishment is provided for them. 

If a knowledge of the nature of crimes and punishments be 
early impressed upon the minds of children, their abhorrence 
of criminal acts cannot fail to be deep and enduring; and 
the probability of their committing them, pioportionably 
4limmished. 

A knowledge of what contracts should be in writing, of 
i^hat solem lities are required in wills and other instruments; of 
what consideration is necessary in certtim arguments; and such 
^ther items as are of like applicability to our daily concerns 
and avocations, is of such obvious importance that it cannot 
be necessary to urge arguments in its favor. 

Geometry is the foundation of all mathematical science. 
It enables a person to think justly. Without it, there is a 
method wanting which is necessary to rectify our thoughts, to 
arrange our ideas correctly, arid to determine our judgments. 
Surveying is recommended as an important study in com« 
mon schools. In a country so purely agricultural as oursj, ♦ 
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vfbeie dmost every man has occasion to apply in pratifk^ 
the. principles of surveyii^, some general knowledge of th^ 
art is important both for his interest aiid convemence» He 
ooght to upderstand at least in theory, the nature and use of 
the compos; the measurement of land by course and distan- 
ces; and the computation of areais by the most approved 
methods* But obvious as is the necessity of ^nie general 
knowledge on this subject^most men are found deficient in it; 
and the rea6on is, th^t they have not been tau^t it at school. 
The neglect of this branch of instruction in common schools, 
is probably owing to a supposed difficulty in the subject, Jsmd 
a want of suitable instruments to illustrate and apply its 
principles. But, as to any real, difficulty, it is far less than in 
many of the abstruse jparts of arithmetic, in which the great- 
est progress is often made at school; and it would certainly 
be*a profitable change to transfer, the tinie now. spent, or 
rather misspent, on the mere speculative parts of arithnietic^V 
to this pi'actical and useful study. Less tkiie and labor than 
are now requiriQd, to understand a few puzzling rules or pro* 
blems, would be sufficient to. overcome all the difficulties in 
") the art of surveying, and at the same. time, much greater 

improvemeijt would be afforded to the mind of the pupi}. 

Natural Phildsophy, tod the essential parts of chemistry 
are important, and where time and age permit, should be stir 
died in the common schools. 

The jBiife, without note or comment, is recommended as 
a suitable text book for schools. While Christianity is 
revered as an institution of divine . otigitx, and its sacred 
precepts regarded as the best, and only sure guide to mofal 
excellence; a knowledge of the sacred volume ought to be 
^studiously inculcated upon the minds of youth, and made a 
, necessary part of their elementary education. 

Moral Philosophy is also recommended as a suitable study 
for schools. As a science, it teaches a knowledge of our-^ 
selves, of human nature in general, and of the relations w^ 
sustain to our Creator, and to our fellow-creatures. 
This is the general Course of study which your committer 
> recommend, as the loaoest which should ultimately be i^dopted 
in pximary schools. 
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In this course of studies it will be Observed, that the only 
addition made to received systems, consists in the introduc- 
tion of national history^ of the American Constitutionj of the 
definition and nature of public offences* To these may be 
added, in the mode of teaching, a more critical analysis of 
language, and a more attentive study o! principles. The 
statement of these embodies sbme of the chief demands ms^de . 
by the peculiarity of our institutions, and a remedy for some 
of the leading defects in modes of teaching. 

Ill, Of the latter topic, we have not time to speak-j but, 
will remark generally, that one of the most general defects in 
the modes of teaching, especially in subjects like arithmetic, 
grammar, and philosophy, is the neglect of both the principle 
and the practical end, to which that principle should be 
directed; and the subsitution for these of both rules and par- 
ticular examples, which neither point out the radical princi" 
pie, nor yet the uses in life to which the examples are applied* 
It is, in fact, the substitution of an artificial mediuni between 
the realities of nature and society, which really conceals both. 

ALBERT PICKET, Sen. 
E. SLACK, 
E. D. MANSFIELD, 
A. KINMONT, 
N. HOLLEY, 
J. L. VAN.DOREN, 
D. L. TALBOTT. 
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REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE TO WHOM WAS REFERRED 
THE SUBJECT Ot AN IMPROVEP BOOK OF DEIQNITIONS, 

. BY WM. HOPWOOD, A. M. 

As the organ of the conBxuittee to whom the above ques* 
tion was fef^rred) I beg leave to report, that an improved, 
book of definitions is required. Its production is a matter 
both of expediency and necessity* If it be expedient to. 
educate our children at all, it is expedient that it should be 
done well. In order that children may be well educated, they 
must be jdaced under the charge of intelligent teachers, and 
supplied with good ^oks» Teachers may be intelligent, but 
they cannot wodc without means, any more than a scientific 
artificer can work without soitaUe tools. It is ap obvious 
fact, that the gnsat mass of elementary school books cm th# 
subject of tbe English language consists of mere ^ words — 
words— ^ words." The types o{ ideas are preisented, but the 
ideas themselves are not communicated. The body want? 
the ^ul. These considerations tend to show the necessity^ 
as well as the expediency of the work alluded to in tUs 
report. 

. I copsider the study of our vernacular, and certainly beau* 
tifiil and copious language, lahalogous to that of mathematics. 
An^lyms Kei^ at the root of both. Hence the necessity of 
dearly and thoroughly comprehending the meaning — the 
primary meaning of not only every word, but of everff part 
of a* word. The powers of the mind, the faculty of discrinri- 
nation, the accuracy of expression so requisite in writing 
and speaking, whether in private or in public? ^^ chiefly, if 
not entirely developed, acqujreH, ami strengthened by due 
attention to this point. In Uie acquisition of ancient langua- 
ges, sudh as Hebrew, Greek and Latin, every one who has 
either studied or taught them, knows, that much laborious 
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invest^tion, much deep analytical research, much seriouff 
and reiterated thought is requisite. Still more strongly does 
this remark apply to mathematical studies. On all these sub- 
jects, however, we- hMFe-ekmeaiarv^^Fealises in'abundance, 
many very, excellefnt; others again, conibining a more profes- 
sional aciffciaintjmce with, the respjective sciences bn whicfe 
they are written with a still greater clearness of expression 
and illustration. Why should we not have the same facilities 
for acquiring a thorough knowledge of our own language t 
^'Native language is the type of native mind;" and a book 
which will give to the youtig and susceptibte mind^ cldar and 
de&Hte modefi^of formuig and expressing its ideas, must^ be 
valuable in proportion as Jt is simple, but^ at the sanle tkney- 
correci The process of mind is^onwaiii. '. If it begin j%kd^^ 
it will, as a general rulfe, pro^wsi r^tly . - 

. There is, therefore, it ife conceived, a hi^ re$ponsi!Hlity> 
resting on teachers generally, and on the College of Teachers 
m particrfar, to see, so fer ae in them lies, that in the^depart^ 
meat of education to '^fcioh this report refers^ if ^ffterd he a 
ioanij it should, as soon^ai^ possible be mipjdi^' 

It is tote, that much has^ been done. • The^ ^Itftrodtiotkm 
to Picketed Expositor,'* is^ a very vateabte schbol book, the best 
bh the subject in question that I have ever seem - ' '- 

It is, however, oirfy the beginnifag of labors, which'is hoped 
will be followed up by one or more comp^ent individual^ «o 
as to supply what i» evidently a 4e8ideratuin, ^an impirov^ 
book of definitions."' 

P. S. Smcethe above was written, Mess^^ A. hndJiW. 
Pielcet, have annowtced their deteimination to publilii an 
extended and improved edition^ tlieir Expositoil T^ h 
intend^ to supply the defiiet eomplcdned cff in-^ jRepc»t» 
The welir known talents end e:KperienGe of these^g^ntiemen^ 
give imflSeie^t assurance, that the werk will be" wdl aoti effi^ 
wntly done* It cannot fiul to be well worth tife atienfidzr «f 
eiK^ry teaeher.^f youdi. ^ 
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WEFOKT ON THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHBIff ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 



BY Di- L. TALBOTT. 

The committee, appointed at th^ lastttsnual meeting pi the 
College of Teachers, 4o report, "pii the be&t method of 
teaching English Composition," respectfiilljr submit the 
feltewing:-^ 

Believing^ that upon a correct, philosophical analysis of the 
English, language^ depends. the success of the student in 
acquiripg ft correct knowledge of the art of composition^ 
jour committee have thought it advantageous t(f begin with 
-the elements of language, in order to exhibit more clearly the 
MfBiam and course of instruction, w}uch they would recom* 
«i9en4 ^ ^'^^ calculated to secure the object in view; -and, 
lier^ they would remark, that they have attempted to confine 
themselves yatb^r-4a 4>a ill nst ration of ihjaii elementary jmh 
^cess^ indispensably necessary, in the acquisition of a free and 
correct siyk of composition, than to an exhibition of a detailed 
zoA complete systi^m^ . 

To require chfldren to engage in the construction of a sea- 
tence before they hav^ acquired a knowledge of the powers of 
ao©r«^, or before they are xiapable, in some degree, of discrim- 
inating between the meaning of those words which are appa* 
Tently synonymous,, is but little short of a total waste of time 
4ind sacrifice of intellect. 

« To insure solid and radical progress, the mind must be 
sharpened by, gradual attempts at jdiscrimination, and, by a 
regidar and methodical course, assisted by able instructors and 
•<7ra/ oxpljanatiiMis." A/0U7i(2a^to» must belaid; the meaning 
of th^ terms used musi be understood^ before we can expect 
children to make, proficiency m the use of language. 
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In furnishing the pupil, however, with the instruments he it 
to use, and with a knowledge of their uses, economy^ of time 
and rapid progress would demand a system of instruction 
altogether different from the one in common use. 

By a proper and judicious system, it is as easy to make a 
pupil acquainted with a whole family of words, or with the 
^ root," or ^ primitive," and all its derivatives, as it is to teach 
him the.mecMsing of the mere radical. So, on the same prin* 
ciple, it is as easy to make him comprehend a variety of 
words of nearly the same import, as to teach him the meaning 
of a single (me. 

To illustrate this, we will take a few examples, hitving 
previously observed, that text-books Bxe indispensably nece9» 
sary in pursuing this exercise. 

1. A sentence is presented to the pupil, and after carefully 
reading and ascertaining the author's meaning, as far as his 
knowledge of the term made, use of will admit, he proceeds 
to re-examine the exercise and to read it by substituting 
other words of nearly the same import; thus, "a woman 
residing m a lar^e city in the south of Europe, many years 
ago, liberated a slave^ whose good conduct and fidelity she 
vAshed to reward." To synonymise this, the pupil substitutes 
as many words of the same import of those given in the text, 
as his knowledge of the words used will pcruiit^and proceeds 
to. read the sentence as he has synonymised it; thus, for 
« woman," he substitutes lady — firings for « residing" — town 
for" city " — several for "many" — set at liberty for "emanci- 
pated " — bondman for " slave " — behavior for " conduct " — 
faithfulness for " fidelity," and desired for " wished." 

After the pupil has read the above, placing words as nearly 
as possible of the same meaning in place of the^ Original 
word, he should be required to tell, in his own language, the 
cubstance of what he has read, combining the words into se^ 
tences^ and in that combination to show the different signiflc^-^ 
tions the same words have, according to their situation. 

In this manner, the meaning of all wohis of similar sign%- 
cation can be as easily obtained a^ the knowledge of <me can; 
and thus will the pupil's store of matertab be increased, wittK 
out encroaching upon the time allotted to other studies. 
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4368 that enter extensively mto this system of instructipa, and 
ishoukl be carried on at the ^ame time\yith the preceding 
exercise; in fact, a knowledge of the analysis of words, to a 
certain extent, is neces^arj to the successful practice of, the 
principles of synonymising.^ \ 

In that admirable work,, (published by the Messrs. Pickets',) 
the ^* Introducijtioa to the Expositor," wilt . be found a practi- 
<:aj illustratipn of this principle. 

1?o render this subject, however perfectly intelligible a few 
introductory remarks ii^ay here be necessary. , 

The English language i^ derived, chiefly from, the Latin, 
French, Saxon and Greek. There are in the English lan- 
guage about ^ify prefixe^^ mostly Latin,. and as many ajffixe^j 
<;hiefly English. . These aifixes and prefixes have, in all 
their combii^iations, a definite^ and, in different situations, simi- 
Jar significations; thus, the affix, or S^xon termination ness^ 
invariably denotes condition or state: it is the Saxon substan- 
tive verb nes^e^ the German niss^ Latin esse^ English w, and 
denotes ^/a/e of being — as faithfulwe^^, the state of being 
faithful; hopefuDie^^, the state of. being hopeful; carefulne^i, 
the state, of being careful; idlene^^ the state of being idle, 
and so in all other combinations. Again, the affix less^ denotes 
without; as.faithfei?^, without faith; hopeZe^^, without hope- 
carete without care; /w/Z, denotes abundance; as, faith/w/, 
full of faith, having abundance of faitlij hope/M/, fuU of hope; 
careful^ full, of care. , The prefixes have also the same definite 
signification, as ex,oi^t; as,exrpel, to drive out; ea;-punge, to 
thrust or blot out; €a;-press, to press or squeeze. out^ to declare 
in words; e^-ppse, to place out to public view; — pro^ forth, 
^s jPTo-pel, to drive /or/A or forward; joro-ceed, to 'move forth 
or forward; j»ro-duce, to Icjk^, to bring forth; -^ww and in, 
r^t; as^ t«?iK)bserved, not observed; wn-faithful, ww-finished, 
in-elegant, ttt-Gorrect, etc. These^fty prefixes, with a like 
number oi affix^;, combined with the primitive \vords, ^J^out 
.fict^en tlidtcsand in number^ make up the entire number o« 
words in the EnglisK language; a number which does no j; 
much vary from one hundred and thirty thousand* From a 
Latin or Greek root or primitive, are frequently derived, by 
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the combin&tion of the prepositions and terminaticms, from 
twenty to tux^ hundred elegant English words, the precise 
meaning of all of which is ascertained from a knowledge of the 
primitive word, because^ when the meaning of these hundred 
terms is once known, the pupil has within himself a knowl- 
edge of all the derivatives. 

By this process, with comparatively but little labor, the 
pupil can obtain a more thorough knowledge of the meaning 
BXid^potOjsr of words, ^Ae elements of composition, than he can 
by any other means. 

3. In the application of the knowledge thus obtained, the 
pupil, from his text-book, or otherwise, is furnished with the 
origin and meaning of a definite number of primitive words, 
and from these roots he is required to form all the deri- 
vatives, and give their exact significations from his knowl- 
edge of the meanings of the prepositions and terminations, 
without reference to a dictionary; in connection with 
wlHch, he should be required to construct a sentence from 
each root that will embrace a part or the whole of the deriva- 
tives. This, it will be observed, is his^r^ attempt at 
"composition," and as was before observed, any attempt at 
composition, independent of the previous knowledge of the 
terms to be employed, {will result in a. total failure to efiect 
the end proposed. 

In a short time the pupil will be enabled to construct; sen- 
tences of considerable length, and many will display much 
ingenuity in the construction of sentences, containing the 
greatest number of the words under immediate consideration. 
This exercise can be attended to by very small children. 

In carrying out this principle, or in introducing it to pupils 
whose faculties are more matured,, and who have some 
knowledge of the rules of grammar, a plan similar to the one 
just proposed, should be pursued as part of each recitation; 
only^ the exercise should be extended to more diflBicuU opera- 
tioBB; for the pupil, ere this, will havd become perfectly 
familiar with all the prefixes and affixes, and will have 
obtained a knowledge of the precise meaning of each in all 
their combinations. ' 
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For the j^upo^ of rendering this part of the subject more 
itttell^ble, we will give one further examplt: A radical is 
given with its or^n and signification; the class is required to 
construct a table of derivatives, and combine them as before 
into sent^ices, thus giving a practical application of the 
words as used iti actual composition. The following abstract 
of a. ^a5fe,and the succeeding composition are. taken, verbatim, 
from the solution book of a pupil twelve years old. 

Pose — from L. verb Pono, — to place. 



Besides the above derivatives, there are the roots interpose, 
propose, purpose, repose and suppose, with six or eight deriva^ 
tives to each, and the adjectives efecomposed, discomposed, 
redisposed, recomposed, indisposed and precomposed, with, 
many others not enumerated, above, increasing the number 
to rising of two hundred correct English words; and all that 
is requisite t6 make a pupil (taught upon the plan here pro- 
posed) perfectly understand and comprehend the meaning of 
every word in this combination, and every syllable in each 
word, is simply to teach him the meaning of the radix pose 
ot pono. ^ 

After consJtruciting a table of this kind, the pupil proceeds 
to combine the words into sentences, thus: **The Phnic war 
was caused by the taking of Sardinia, by the Romans, and by 
iliGir imposing a new tribute upon the Carthagenians ; or, by the 
latter laying siege to Saguntum. After it was taken by them, 
the Romans, sent deputies to Carthage to enquire wiiether it 
was besieged by order of the Republic: when they arrived, 
they found the Senators not disposed to answer all the ques- 
tions that Were proposed to them, whereupon the deputies 
became somewhat discomposed, ^ni replied rather insultingly 
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to the Senate: but the Senatoi's muintainiog tlieir usual ctm^ 
posed manner^ and feeling no disposition to beg.for peaiee^ 
replied, that they left tiie choice of peace or w^ to the 
Romans, After the declaration of war, Hannibal set oat 
for the plains of Italy, with aa army composed of about 
100,000 men. . He: met with but Httle opposition uiatil lie 
<ame to the banks of tl^e Rhinie. In crossing 'the Alps, how- 
ever, he met*with some opposition^ and sustained considerable 
loss, for he was exposed to cold and fatigue, and also to the 
, opposition of the Gauls, a fierce and barbarous nation, living 
to the north of Italy, who, we may readily suppose^ werie 
opposed to having so powerful an army invade their country. 
They often attacked his army for the purpose^ of discompQsing 
it, supposing, that by so doing, they coWd more readily 
oppose their passage ; J)ut the Carthagenians, at length, reached 
the summit of the mountain, where they stopped a feWdays 
to repose.* / 

By pursuing this exercise a short time, many of tho pupilsr 
will be enabled to produce the most ingenious examples of 
•composition. At this period of the study, it will bev advan- 
tageous to introduce the exercise of paraphrasing already 
alluded to under the first head, and which is but an extension of 
that exercise. This exercise' is particularly advantageous, as 
it requires the pupil to give an entire new cdUocation of words' 
to express the author's meaning; it hatituates him to the all 
important principle of analysing not only the word, bot also 
every sentence, of examining criticallt/yihe meaning of any 
author whose works may come under his observation. 

A bare example or two of Paraphrasing must here suffice. 
Tho$e who would see this exercise carried out extensively, 
are referred tb Picket's Instructor, a work published in 1818, 
and lately reprinted in the West, and to Parkfer'is Exercises in 
Composition, two Works which ought to be introduced into 
every school. 

1st. The teacher presents a sentence — ^"the pupils vary the 
expression in every variety of form, and kstly determine 
which collocation is the best. . * 

«Tbifl example ie but as extract flroiQ a cooipositiott which contained a concise history of 
the Unt Punic war, and which embraced nearly all the ilerivaUves In the table, «a «»«^C 
of which table, precedes this nampU. ^ 
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¥. Death is the mere oo&tinoance of life. 

3. The sepanition of soul from the body is but a duraUoo 
of existence. 

!• Great events often lesult trcm small beginnfaigs. 

S. Great results frequently flow from trivial causes. 
' 1. oil the fifth day of Ae month, which I always keep 
holy, I ascended the high hills of B^dlui, in order io pass the 
•day in meditation and prayer. 

2. On the fifth day of the month, which I always keep holy, 
in order to pass the day in meditation and prayer, I ascended 
the high hills of Bagdad. 

3. I ascended the high hills of Bagdad on the fifth day of 
the month, which ,1 always keep holy, in order to pass the 
day in meditation and prayer. 

4. In order to pass the day in meditation and prayer,! 
ascended the faieh hills of Bagdad, on the fifth day of the 
month, which I always keep holy. , 

This exercise is eminently calculated, to lead ^e mind to 
analyze, and to discern the precise phraseology of words/and 
^to mark as it were^ the different tints of the same cdor,'^ 
it furnishes a power of infinite value and of which few are 
possessed*— a power and habit of scanning criticalljf the 
phrase under consideration, and of determining occurofeZy the 
.author's meaning. 

When the pupil undorstftndB these principles thoroughly^ ho 
«may indeed be «oid ^to be well grounded in the elements of 
•coaiposition." At the same time that he acquires the mean* 
ing of a word, he acquires a knowledge of its synonyms^ 
their use and application by the powers of combination which 
^he exercises along with it; he is thus, too, made acquainted 
with all the most elegant derivatives, and that too, with the 
«ame ease that he learns the monosyllable. 

By a steady adherence to this mode of teaching dementary 
composition, your committee believe, that as thorough a 
knowledge of the English language can be obtained, as is now 
obtained from the study of Latin and Greek, or in other wordis, 
idle principles of the English language will be better under- 
stood, than they new are by a majority of those who attempt 
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the study of the (tfcuislosf ^and ifaa Jreason; m xAxvhum,' First f 
Jbedttose s tauitiiTitx^c^ ifif^lii^ to 

other [languages^ particulatly the mdnosyllabksf^i^hkii m 
chiefly deia/risd:irom cllie Saisoin)^ aft^ /becaude most 

of iho .tcpmindtims: 0( English l^ordf ire peculiar lo.'ihe 
Eoi^i^i und file Mtiu: scholar can nM>obtftiii ai c<»inplete 
kiiowkdg^e of them,: except iftro%^JI^e[ Ei^ 

It is a fact that seems to have been oirertookedl^ rtna&jTr 
thata)ohild beo^mesfainilisir wilfa an eleganl^yk of toompo- 
ifiition, with the same ease tiat he acquires a iriu ij/yZe-^Bnd 
hence the difierence between the Writings of ii pupil ithdB 
pre^^idusly esoereisedf who has been aoeuslooffid to hetar^d 
read the best tmthbijs, and faini v4io has been aocucrtonredto 
read the nursery styh of monosyllabie tompositioin^tooicoa^ 
mon to .ina&y late authors abd fiimplifiers. AsachUd is 
Hccufftoi^d to hear words used, 90 mill he use thetn^ 1fa# 
language used s^t home ^'th(3 style of bofnpQtttroa'heis 
acGKistomed to read become JiisvOtoft siyle^ and fi»r ^s reason 
no book should be placed wHbm a pupil's reach which ia act 
written in an el^nt, coirec^, chaste style. When the matqr 
jmerik jsohool books inow too coininxm among us, ^dball haVe 
had their day*' and'a better style introduced m their stead, then 
Will our pupils readily )bnl»be a correct style of ^xmqposkiair; 
all they will need will be the materialj which by aa adhereac© 
to the principles ^ready oModed to, 'the^ will «ioit fySi to obtain ; 
they :^iU be nbAe to* pvoduce. not only a dombinataon of the 
most elegant words, but so judiciously arranged as jtoecdiibit 
a i^yle^at onoe degant slzid refined. • 

Your commsttee might hare extended* Ifaeir ^ report, to 
the present, popiilar modes of teaching tf» art of com. 
posidon, :but, they thought it' better, rather, to exhibit^ 
though indistinctly, and imperfectly as they faav« dotie, the 

■ •« ■ "; ■ ■ ' ' ^'' I M I i_ -J ' I > .1 • • J . I 

«0f kbkinatitcn (A^umhi^: primitive wiirda ia t]»e BogHsb langaago* 

6,732 lire derived from the , ' Latin 

4,8)2 MM •« FreiiciL 

1,665 M u *i« Saxoa 

• 1,148 MM M . Greek. 

. , ,691 t. Ms « , " Dutch.. 

And the other t^ovtt&n^ are deVired Aromtwetity.finirr ollief langimgef. Thus, fhMft 
tn Latin mnd iOfeek, the pupil; glettif 8000, and renwivf ttiMci|ttaintea with moiftHSf the 
fiogiish wordf that happen to be derived (torn the Saxon, Dutch, German eHn tt&tew At 
4erlv9« knowl^ge of them thtottgh the meane of the Enfllab. 
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groupd work of language, the elements of composition and the 
means by which that knowledge, ifidispensably requisite can 
be best obtained — they leave it to the judgment of every 
enlightened teacher, to extend the principle and to mtroduce 
other exei'cises in connection with it, which he may find best 
calculated to educe thought and reflection from the mind of 
the pupil* 

Every teacher, they are aware, has his favorite system, (if 
indeed he have any system at all) but, believing that few 
pursue the elementary process here proposed and which they 
consider h^hly necessary, in the process of developing the 
powers of the human mind — they have attempted to lay 
before this- convention the principles which they consider best 
calculated to secure that object, , believing that when our 
pupils, are made iamiliar with the use of the instruments, 
whidb^they are destined to use ^ when they understand the use 
and the powers ofwards^ they will experience na difficulty in 
eoftununicating their ideas with ease and perspicuity. 
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lEISEIIi^iilBISS 



ON THB MOTION TO ADOPT THE REPaRT ON THE 
METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 



BY W. H. McGUFFY, A. M- 



The report is judicious. No doubt is entertained but that the plan 
proposed iia much superior to those in common use. Indeed, so much 
is this most important exercise neglected in our schools, that scarcely 
dny method can be said to be in common use. The exercise of deriving 
and compounding" words, recommended in the report, is invaluable. 
And those are no ordinary benefactors to their country who have given 
to common schools, books that render this practice not only possible, 
but easy and even delightful, 

•But it is submitted whether this exercise is not better calculated id 
cultivate an acquaintance' with the philosophical elements, and com- 
position of words, than to improve the taste, or cultivate elegance 
and precision, in. the consecutive combinations of the symbols of 
thought. 

Synonymizing 9.nd paraphraHng, it is believed, willtave a deietere- 
ous influence upon the style of the pupil. Let him be required to try 
the first. He will of course seek to connect as many words as possible, 
in his perfornwince, of similar, or nearly similar import — but without 
much regard to the logical connectioii of the ideas In truth, this is 
not his object. His mind is fixed upon the wordt and their relations. 
But as no /top words in, any languagetare exactly alike in their appro- 
priate meaning, he must express himself tamely and without preci- 
«M)?i, in the use of any other terms, however nearly synonymouis, than 
those which are the exact representative of his thought. i 

Or let the derivative method, illustrated most happily in the report, 

, be adopted ; and the mind of the youth is diverted from the search 

after clear and: distinct and yet connected thoughts; and solicited to a 

chase after fibords cognate and conjugate, relative and correlative in 

almost endless progression. " 

The specimen of Ijhis kind of composition furnished in the report- 
from ths book of a pupil, is a most admirable specimen. Nothing of 
the kii;id cm excel it, eithwr in execution, or in the selection of a root 
which, in the nuniber of its descendants may fairly claim the appella- 
iion of patriarch, Pono, ot pose with its numerous family of affixes* 

20 
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and prefixes, such as compose, decomposeydisccliiposej etc., efc, etc,^ 
will furnish phraseology sufficient for the longest theme, that either 
teacher or pupil need desire. But j^nothing is hazarded in affirming 
that four-fifths of all the words thus supplied and so employed, will, 
in every such attempt, appear to he- misapplied, when considered as 
taorcls ough^ always to be considered, as the e^eact sensible equivalent, 
tp ths intellectual oatena;tion of precipe thoughts. Nor ivould any- 
judicious teacher, it. is believed, be able to endare the inaccuracy of 
expression thus induced, were he not to view it in reference to this 
exercise in conjugate terms. This practice may cultivate analogical 
recollection of terms ; and ingenuity in /orciw^ them into syntactical 
adjustments with their kindred ; but must, it is feai-ed l)e inimical to 
that simplicity of style, which shows the thoughts of the writer as 
through a perfectly transparent ciedium. Words coerced into unna- 
tural combinations, such as .the method alluded to above, is likely to 
effect, like the- parties in reluctant njarriages, soon break away fronci 
the bonds of relationship, . upon which the union was fonnded, aod 
thus happily prevent a kind of philological^incest. . « 

The method of teaching Composition by paraphrasing the composi- 
tion of Qthers is, it i^ thought, , equally reprehensible-. If ^the author 
paraphrased, has used correct language ;' then,' as has long ago been 
observed by no mean judge in such matters, the paraphrase must be 
incorrect. If the original be elegant; the • copy, which professedly 
difers from it must be inelegant. Whatever way it may be txied, 
these and^similar objections will be found to lie ag&iiist it, as a means 
of teaching composition. It will be asked, theh, what method is best? 
That might be hard to determine ; though it would seem less difficult 
to devise a better method than either of those alluded to above, ' Let 
it b-3 repeated however, that, the worst method is better thah utter 
neglect of the whole affair. Some acquaintance will b« gained with 
language — and for this purpose, the methods censured, in these 
remarks, in relation to teaching composition, ^re not censurable as an 
exercise in philology. , They are, perhaps the best substitute that has 
yet been deVised for the study of the classics^ , ' 

A lofty style is always a, bad style: but in children it becomes 
ridiculous. A simple style is, equally removed from that turgid i 
orotund, Johnsonian balancing of Words, which -in a youth, has cor- 
rectly, been styjed sophomoric; ind from that ..syllabub, water-pap 
Btuff", which d-isfigures,, the often correct sentiment of our juvenile 
school books. Such puerile language cheats the understanding and 
depraves the taste. I;i short, what ever naethod will best cultivate a 
habit of correct and -severely logical thought, will be thebest for pro- 
curing ma/criaZ« for composition; arid whatever method will best 
contribute to furnish a stock of expression, ought next to claim our 
attention. Nothing, it is believed ^w ill enable the pupil to use these 
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^n combination. b*it actual practice, in real life ; or oil occasions whick 
fctpproach, in their circumstances to' real life. For furnishing a "copia 
yerborum," probably nothing has yet been devised equal' to' a correct 
ietu^y of the Latin and Greek classics. 

But the doubt is whether composition, as such, should ever be 
attempted by the undeveloped mind of a child. Let children acquire 
ideas; extend their acquaintance yfiih. things ; and by the /iw/orico^ 
and efywio/o^icaZ study of their mvn language, gain that stock of terms 
which will be sufficient to supply an appropriate name for every 
thought; with which that thought may spontaneously cloth itself at 
the moment of utterance. Yet children even very young children may 
and ought to be, practiced "in eomposition. Thoir themes, however, 
should be narative or descriptive, or at any rate, they should belong to 
jBubjects with which the child is perfectly familiar, both in idea and 
expression. ^ 
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REPORT ON THE CARSTAIRIAN SYSlTlM OF PENMANSHIP- 

BY G. W. WOOLLEY. 

Gentlemen — In compliance "vvith your request, I furnish 
you a report on the Carstairian system of Penmanship. 
But want of time has obliged me to be very much indebted 
to the work of Mr. B. F. Foster, of Albany, who has 
published so excellent an edition of the system of Mr. 
Carstairs. 

The public are probably not aware of the loss of time and 
money resulting from the erroneous and defebtive manner in 
which the art of writing is commonly taught. It is time that 
the people senerally, and teachers especially^ should be 
informed upon this subject; that they should be made 
acquainted with a philosophic, scientific system; that the 
evils arising from the old sy stems be eradicated, and that 
something efTectual l)e done to raise the art of writing to its 
proper standard among the branches of useful and accom- 
plished education. 

The Western College of Teachers are paying some atten- 
tion to this subject; and it is hoped that they will give such 
an impulse to the philosophy of wielding the pen^ tTiat it will 
spread at least throughout the western country. 

Truth is powerful and must prevail; but, as says the excel- 
lent authoi of the Philosophy of the Human Voice, "she is 
often obliged to lean for support and progress on the arm of 
Time; who,^hen only when supporting her, seems to have 
laid aside his wings." 

Before proceeding to give an abstract of the principles of 

,Mr. Carstairs, it may .be proper to notice the errors and 

defeats in the common methods of ^teaching the art of writing. 
20* 
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Although there are many teachers of writing who excel in 
the practice of the art they profess, their mode of teaching it, 
is conceived to be exceedingly defective. It is well known, 
that pupils, after having been placed for several years under 
^e inatBuction of teachers of the highest reputation, iti our 
best sc1k)o1s, are still unable to write a good business hand. 
When a specimen of their penmanship is desired,it is frequently 
in their power to produce a few lines executed with neatness ' 
and in just proportion; yet it generally has a stiff and formal 
appearance, and is destitute of boldness or freedom. Should 
you be present during the preparation of ^uch a Specimen, 
you will find that it is a tedious and laborious operation, 
requiring ruled lines, several new pens, the drawing of every 
stroke with care, and the paintings as it is termed, of the parts 
that appear to he deficient in fulness and beauty. 

Now It is evident that the concerns of business and friendship, 
cannot be delayed for all these pains taking preliminaries. 
The clerk^ who should make out accounts and invoices in this 
manner would be at once discharged, as useless. It is true 
that a few in proportion to the whole number taught, seem to 
have a peculiar aptitude for the art and make great proficiency^ 
solely *by the guidance of a good taste, and the improvement,^ 
which results fi'om constant practice. But what has just 
beeij tlescribed, is the extent to wjhich scholars are generally 
brQUght, upon the plans now pursued. When compelled to- 
execute a specimen promptly and without the precausions 
adverted to, their hand writing is too often very scrawling 
and irreg;ular, if not.quite illegible. But it is conceived to be 
fatly as important that the penman should be e3j>editious<f as 
that each of his letters should te well formed. It follows 
therefore, that one who has learned the common School-boy 
hand, can be of lio service in a. counting house as a writer; 
and hence it is generally found necessary to employ the 
young men who enter mercantile houses for months or years, 
in copying letters etc«, and thus tp allow them ^ acquire an 
entirely new hand, before they are permitted to write a line 
in the journal or leger. , . 

It may be confidently asserted that only a very few of those 
who are taught writing in our best schools, are abb to write 
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\reU at the time of their teaving th^m. The remainder, though 
they may have learned to distinguish a good from a bad let- 
ter^ and to form the letters, ai*e utterly unable to write eveijia 
tolerable hand with facility. Nor is this all; not only is much 
time wasted in the vain attempt to acquire a good hand, but in 
in many instances bad habits of sitting and <^f holding the pen 
are formed, which it is difficult and sometimes impossible to 
eradicate. . 

It cannot be xloubted, that if Mie mode of writing originally 
taught the pupil, were such as is most easy and natural, it 
would ever after be more conVeftient for him to follow that . 
mode ; and 'if the habit of writing well be once acquired, it 
will seldom degenerate into that careless and scrawling han(jl 
which we are so often obliged to decypher. 

Since such are the effects of the prevalent modes of teaching 
writing, it may be safely inferred that they are radically incor- 
%ct. After a thorough examination of the subject, it will be 
found that the evils of the ©Id systems arise from their teaching 
the use of iht fingers ahne^withvut a simultaneous movement oi 
the arm or forearm; together with their allowing the toeiglitj 
of the. arm to be born upon the vrrist and mating the third and 
fourth fingers n, fixed prop. Jfow it is evident that any one who 
depends on the use of the finger?, 'without a simultaneous 
movement of the arm or forearm, will be unable to write a 
word extending an inch or more upon the line without having 
bis hand gradually thrown over from left to right to allow for 
the free action of the pen upon the paper; the third and fourth 
fingers remaining fixed while the other two are carrying the 
pen to the end of a long word, the hand and fingers are painfully 
cramped and strained. On finishing one word, moreover, the 
hand is^ jirked along, and the under fingers made to take up a 
new position. This they retain till the hand is again gradual- 
ly turned nearly or quite over, when a new jirk is given, and 
thus on till the writing is finished. 

Let «iny^ one whose hand writing is very bad, observe 
his own mode of writing, and in -nine cases out of ten, he 
will find that he bears/ the weight of his arm upon the 
wrist, and uses the two last fingers as a fixed prop. Thus 
the hand wilting of the ^person is uneven and crooked; and 
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indeed so loDg as he bears the weight of the arm upon 
the wrist it cannot well be otherwise^ The . radius of the 
circle of motion is changed every time he lift the wrist, aad 
his writing very naturally takes the form of successive seg- 
ments of small circles; to prevent which, he is obliged to 
make constant efforts to keep a straight line, which wearies 
and p^ins his fingers. 

Another person is sensible of the difficulties "just mentioned, 
aad to avoid them he takes off the pen, and moves the hand 
at the end of every downward stroke, or after making a siur 
gle letter. The effect of which is indeed to keep the writing 
tolerably straight and uniform, but at the same time it .is 
wanting in the appearance of gracefulness and ease. Besides no 
one can write with rapidity upon this plan, and hence it cannot 
be adopted in the ordinary concerns of business or commerce. 

Two things are essential to skill in this art; first, a 
knowUdge of the forms of the letters; second the power H 
execute \hQm on paper. Let any one reflect for a moment on 
the modes by which writing is generally taught, and he will 
at once perceive, that the attention of writing masters, is 
almost exclusively directed to ih^fitst of these requisites, 
that is, to iht forms and proportions of the letters^ to the great 
neglect of the second. I have carefully, examined ali the 
systems of writing extant of any note, and all those with 
which I am acquainted, (except Mr. Carstairs',) small and' 
large, from the modest set of copy slips jup to'Dean's Analytic 
Guide, are filled so far as they undertake to teach the art 
with minute directions about Hiq forms bxii proportions of the 
letters^ while the whole subject of execution is dispatched in 
a few lines; yet if either of these requisites be more impor- 
tant that the other, it is unquestionably the power of executing. 
, For a man may have a correct taste and judgment in writing, 
or in any other art, without being skilful in the practical 
exercise of the same art; and every day we may see persons 
who are very good critics, in writing, who will candidly con- 
fess that they cannot write even a tolerable hand. But the 
power to execute well^ generally presupposes it just idea of the 
thing to be done, for it is natural that the al^mpt to execute 
a piece of writing should lead the mind to jcefleet upon that 
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which the hand -executes, that is, tl^e very forms and propor- 
tions of the letters. 

Execution, then, ought much rather to be the object of the 
teacher's attention and efforts, than the mere forms of the 
letters^ The growing taste and judgment of the pupil will 
gradually correct the imperfect, awkward or fantastic forms 
he may have given his letters, but it is not so easy to acquire 
a masterly command oi hand^ by solitary practice, where the 
foundation was not well laid in the acquisition of the easiest 
and most natural movements of the hand and arm. Nor can 
it be doubted that this is the principal reason why many con- 
tinue through their whole lives to write very badly, notwith- 
standing that they have a great deal of writing to do. It is 
precisely here in the execution, that the great error exists in 
the prevalent methods of teaching to write. 

Mr. Carstairs proceeded upon the idea, that an easy and flow- 
||g hand, such as is required by the exigencies of business, could 
only be produced by a correspondent ease in the motion of the 
limb, or member of the body executing it; and that the greatest 
^se and perfection was not to be acquired by the uSe of 
any single part, but by the free action of the several part* 
which are connected, and which make up the human mar 

chine for writing. He therefore considered that to obtain 
the greatest facility of execution^ the joints of the finger s^, 

tom^ and elbow^ should all be brought into play, and the arm 

itself should be the great producer of the combined motion. 

He considered the movement theiefor/e, that of the arm the 
forearm and the fingers. And that the pupil in order to the 

attainment of accomplished penmanship should be tau^t on 

the following general plan. 

" 1st. To teach the pupil to form the letters of tKe alphabet, 

by the movement of the arm alone, without a separate move^ 

ment of the fingers. 

2d. To teach the mo-vement of the fore-abii, the arm restr 

ing on the table near the elbow. 

3d. Tx> teach the movement of the fingers. 
4th. Th6 combination of these movements. 
A general account of the manner in which these objects are 

to be effected is as follows: 1st, A precise idea of the correct 

forms of the letters is fixed in the mind by careful inspection, 
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by imitation with, chalk, pencil, or pen, hy forming them in 
sand^by examination with question and answer, or, finally, by 
two or more of these methods, as they may be most con- 
venient, till the object is attained. 2d, The other and more 
. essential requisite, the j9oif?b' of execution, is to be given the 
pupil, first, by teaching him to use the pen freely in formfng 
the letters by the movement of the arm alone^ in writing a 
series of exercises in perpehdicular columns from top to ^ 
bottom of the page, the w^hole line of each being executed 
without lifting the pen. This compels the Jearner to k^ep 
the arm light and moveable, and gradually leads him from a 
single easy letter, up to the longest and most diiBcuk combi- 
nations extending over a whole line, yet performed solely hy 
the movement of the ai'm. In order to prevent the fingers 
from assisting the arm, arid thereby retard the acquisition of 
this movement, those in which the pen is held are tied by a 
ribbon sd as to keep them in a fixed position. The third, arft 
fourth fingers are also tied down to the wrist, in such a man- 
ner as that the ends of .their ^ails slide along on the paper; 
which, from their smoothness, makes the movement of the 
hand, on the paper easier and more uniform 5 besides, they help 
to support the haild in a correct position. After the move- , , 
ment of tlie whole' arm is well obtained, and the hand 
confirnied in a cotrect position, the next ste|3 is the acquisition 
of the movement of the fore-arm, * 

xTo effect this, the fore-arm rests upon the desk on the 
fleshy part of it, near the elbow; the muscles of the fore-arm 
are now brought into play, and gradually disciplined to the 
exactness and smoothness of penmanship, by exercises, in , 
forming 6blique and horizontal ovals, and afterwards letters 
and words. After the niovem.ent of the fore-arm is also well 
acquired, the movement of the ^w^er^ is taught.- This is 
comparatively easy from the great flexibility of the fingers, 
60 that it is generally only necessary to leave the fingers at 
liberty and they will be sure to come into the^ aid of the other 
movements whenever their aid is required. The use of 

♦ This movement is pccuHarly advantageous tctho^ who are subject to « Cremblinf 
hand ; for all the purposes of business nearly obviating it. 

♦» The movement of , the fore-arm,*^ says Mr. Cairstairs, " above all others, should receir* 
the special attention of the learner. I consider it to be of such vital importance, that I 
wouid not attempt to teach a free running^ hand witljout it." . .^ 
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the fingers may be acquired by exercises in making the long let- 
ters, arid by writing coarse hand. But all writing may be per* 
formed without their flexion, with almost equaLcorrectness and 
facility. And lastly, the combinations of these movements are 
taught by a very ingenious set of lessons, so that they all come 
into play,and produce the most accomplished execution. After 
the movements and combinations are obtained, they may b^ used 
separately or combined, according to circumstances, but it is 
the most natural and easy to combine them, and, consequently, 
they are used generally in the following manner; as in writing 
the word Baltimore, the B being made by the first combina- 
tion, that is, by the whole arm and fingers, after the usual 
manner of striking capitals; and, without lifting the pen, the 
remainder of the word is written by the second combination, 
the fore-arm and fingers; the fore-arm making the small 
letters, and. the fingers con[iing in play in making the 1 and t; 
a^d this constitutes the. combinations. The first combinar 
tion being the wJioIq arm and fingers; the second^ the fore- 
arm ^nd fn^ers ; and the third, the union of \hQ first and 
second^ not simultaneously, but ia succession. 

A committee, appointedby the Albany Institute, -consisting, 
of Dr. Lewis C. Beck, S. Dewit Bloodgood, Esq. and Dr. 
Philip Ten Eyck, to examine the system of Carstairs', after 
describing the system, remark as follows.. 

"The style. of writing thus produced, far exceedingly neat 
and flowing. It . recommends itself to the most casua:! 
gbserver for its excellence of character; and to the most 
prejudiced mind by the facility with which it is executed. It 
is the only system we knpw of, which can be acquired within 
a limited number of lessons. There is evidence pf the fact, 
that while the old system requires years of practice to hring 
about the attainment of a practical hand, this of Carstairs' has 
produced the result so desirable in every respect in the space 
of one moniJi\ provided the. pupil g^ve it the usual attention 
demanded by any other studies. T wenty lessons, of one 
hour each, have been sufficient to- correct the most illegible 
hand writing." Speaking of the testimonials m its favor, they 
say, "One of the royal Dukes attended a meeting in London 
at which many of the most eminent men in the kingdom 
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were present, when the system was approved, and recom- 
mended to the public at large." ' 

At present it is the most popular one in Europe*, and, as it 
has been recently introduced into this country by Mn Foster, 
it is certainly worthy the attention of our men of business 
and the consideration of our scientific institutions* 

In t^rance, the Royal University, to whose supervision the 
public education of the country is entrusted, appears to have 
taken it under its especial patronage. The Society for 
elementary instruction, as, late as June 25, 1828, made a 
report, in which it received great praise, and was recom- 
mended for general adoption. It may be well to remark, that 
the hand writing in use in our judicial proceedings, requires 
amendment as well as that taught in our schools. It is well 
known,. that the Court of Chancery in this stale, (N. Y.,) has 
been forced to make a rule on this subject, by which a legible 
and fair hand is made preliminary to the filing of any papers 
by the Register of the Court. In this enlightened age, an 
. admonition of this kind seems to carry with it a severe satire 
upon^ that system of education which is so defective, as to 
make a provision of this kind necessary. 

Every nation has a peculiar mode of writing, and our own 
should be distinguished fqr its business-Iik^ character, its 
freedom and uniformity of appearance. To produce such a 
change, the improvement must conimence with individuals^ 
and by them be extended to others. Institutions, of a literary 
kind, must interest themselves in promoting inquiry in relation 
to the subject, and it is due to the system which we have had 
under investigation, that it should be generally known and 
examined, and this committee cannot hesitate to recommend 
its general adoption. 

Mr. Foster remarks, that he has had under his tuition 
upwards of two hundred pupils within eighteen ^onths past; 
and during that' experience, nothing has occurred, which has 
for a moment, shaken his confidence in the correctness of the 
principle laid down by Mr. Carstairs. On the contrary^ 
every day has contributed to establish more firmly his convic- 
tion, that, if the art of writing were taught on the plaa 
recommended by Mr. Carstairs, the proportion of good writers 
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to bad would be increased ten fold, and the saving of 
time and expense in acquiring the art, would be incalculable. 
In conclusion, it is conceived, by the author, that if any 
system is calculated to make gpod penmen, such as can write 
a rapid, elegant,' and truly mercantile hand, it is that whose 
general outline has been sketched. It may be truly said of 
it, that it is the only system which approaches to an analysis 
of the art; and in which the line is drawn between two 
things which ought never to be confounded, viz: the idea 
which' the mind conceives of the forms and proportions of 
the letters, and the mechanical movements, commonly called 
** command of hand," by which these forms are estpressed 
upon paper. But the greatest merit of Carstairs' system con- 
sists, not so immediately in this analysis, as in something 
which results from it, in calling the pupil's attention to the 
' movements by which writing is executed, and thus inducing 
Him to study and practice these movements, and not to con- 
fine his regard to the mere shapes of the letters. And it is 
respectfully submitted to the judgment of every candid and 
intelligent individual, whether the distinction thus drawn 
between the conception ^xii execution of writing, be not a just 
one, and whether a more particular attention than has hitherto, 
been devoted to the latter, would not be likely to produce 
better results than are generally obtained, from the common 
modes of instruction. 

Note. "Nothing has a greater tendency to bring the art of 
writing into contempt, than the pretensions which are every day 
displayed by puffing advertisers. Is it to be expected, that ' persons 
from the ages of 12 to 60,' can be made accomplished penmen \p. the 
course of * twelve easy lessons V Advertisements which appear daily 
in our papers, promise not much less ; and to fill up the measure of 
imposition, lessons are as blacking bottles, sold warranted ! ! ! It is 
absurd to talk of making a child learn an art or science in a few 
hours! Persons who pretend to this, generally produce wonderful 
stories of * ramd wvproverheTiiy but those who tell or receive these 
stories, says Dr. Johnson, should consider, that no one can be taught 
faster than he can learn. The speed of the best horseman is limited 
to the power of his horse. £very person who has undertaken to 
instruct others, can tell what slow advances he has been able to make, 
and how much patience it requires to recall vagrant inattention, to 
stimulate sluggish indifference, or to rectify absurd misapprehension. 
Perfect writing cannot be attained in nx or twelve hours; we rather 
recommend three or six months J' ; 

21 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE QUESTIONS SUBMITTED 
BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS.* 



Thk committee to whom was referred the communication 
from the trustees and visitors of Common School^, requesting 
answers ta certain queries therein contained, beg leave 
respectfully to report. 

' Your committee have taken into consideration the several 
questions propounded, and would observe, that to give a full 
and particular answer to each, with the reaspns, arguments, 
etc., as the importance of jhe several subjects seem to 
demand, would require a considerable volume^ instead of the 
circumscribed limits that must necessarily characterize a 
comnaittee's report. 

Quere 1st. Is. the model School House, on Race street, 
(including four rooms of 28 by 36 feet each,) of suitable form 
and dipfiensions ? How many pupils will each of said rooms 
readily accommodate? And what is the best plan of arrang- 
ing the apparatus and furniture of the same? 

In reply to the first part of this quere, your committee are 

of opinion, that in view of a graduation of the schools, 

which shall be noticed hereafter, the rooms referred to are 

unnecessarily large for the number of pupils that ought to be 

appropriated to a single teacher. Rooms, one-third smaller 
-^ — ■■ ' ■ ' ' 1 ' ' '■ .■ _^ .1 ■■ . ' i ■ . I i ^ 1 ■ . , 

*Near the close of the Convention . of 1834,. the Trustees of the 
City District Schools submitted a number of queries on certain topics 
connected with said schools, in order to obtain the opinion of the col- 
lege relative thereto. Owing to the advanced state of the session, 
the subjects were referred to a committee of seve», consisting of 
Messrs. John Easteirbrook, F< Q. Carey, Darius Davenport, M. G, 
Williiims, J. B. Wyman, Vi. H. McGuffy and C. B. McKee., to replort 
thereon at the next annual convention. In October last, the commit- 
tee submitted their report, of 18 or 20 pages, to the College then in 
session. ' ' . v . 

Many of the queries being^ of such a nature as to require answers 
prior to the la«t session of the College; were not discussed; and, conse* 
quently, the above abstract touches those queries only, the reports oo 
which, were adopted by the College .-r-jScf. 
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preserving the same proportions of length and width, would 
be sufficiently capacious. 

' It ought to be particularly observed, as a matter of great 
importance, that each teacher, whether principal or assistant, 
should have a separate apartment for the pupils placed under 
his instruction. . 

In regard to the second part of the pnquiry, how many 
pupils the aforesaid rooms will accommodate ? your commit- 
tee are of opinion, taking the rooms with their present 
dimensions, that they could conveniently accommodate from 
70 to 80, or 90 pupils, of various sizes; but whether it would 
be advisable, could it possibly be avoided, to throw so many 
children together under one teacher, or under a teacher and 
an assistant shall be considered hereafter. 

Thirdly, Your committee would recommend desks and ' 
benches sifnilar to those in general use, each desk containing 
room for two^ four^ or six pupils,* having the desks fast, or 
made of heavy materials; the benches should be moveable, 
and also heavy. They should be placed in the centre of the 
room, leaving gmall aisles at the end of each in the interior, 
and laihger aisles along the sides of the room, t 

The teacher's desk should be elevated two or three steps^ 
and the pupils placed as nearly before him as practicable, so, 
that with one ^glance, he could survey the whole school and 
pbseyve the conduct of his pupils. 

A considerable unoccupied space should be left before the 
teacher's desk, with a ro\v of seats with backs for recitations. 
One large permanent black-board, on each side of the 

* The chairman recommends desks to accommodate eight pupils, 

fThe undersigned, in reply to the third proposition contained in 
i^ Jirst quere, begs leave to dissent from the majority of the 
Committee. 

1st. He recommends desks suitahle for two scholars only; made to 
i&cline .from one inch io an inch and a half; the front of the uprigrht 
part clut out, iVom two and a half to three inches, in an elliptical man- 
ner, so a& to giv.e more room between the seat and the desk. 

2d. Instead of benches^ as generally used in schools, plaiji,, sub* 
' stantial chairs, the seat 12 or 13 inches in diameter, and the rounds 
that brace the legs, 8 or 9 inches from the fioor ; the whole made fast 
to the floor by means of narrow pieces of hoop iron, cut and bent in 
an anffle to fit the foot of the chair and the floor, and secured by ecrewe . 
■ DARIUS OAVENPORT, 
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leacber^ wotdd be preferable to a telegraph; and a number of 
small movable black-boards, should be suspended on the wall 
in different parts of the room. Your committee would re- 
commend two small stovers, placed near the entrance doors, or 
one large one in the centre, between the entrance doors, and in 
proximity to the walls, as better calculated to warm the room 
more equally, and promote general comfort, than the present 
arrangement of one large stove in the centre of the room. 

Quere 2d* How many pupils can be appropriately assigned 
to ^ single competent teacher 1 and, how many may be safely 
added, for eyery assistant employed ? 

. Your committee answer, generally, more or fewer, accord- 
ing to the age, advancement, and classification of the pupils^ 
But, in common English schools, under the most favorable 
circumstances, ho teacher shoiiid have under his care, at once, 
more than from 30 to 40 pupils; and the same number may 
be aUowed to an assistant. 

Quere 3d. What difference (if any) should 'there be, in the 
number, ages, or classes, of the pupils assigned to male and 
female inslructers, — supposing the studies superintended, to 
be adapted to the respective acquirements of each ? 

, Your committee are of opinion, that children under 7, both 
male and female, may be placed under the instruction of a 
mistress; but, when boys exceed 7, they should be placed 
under the care of male teachers. And, further, your com- 
mittee believe, that a competent femald teacher can manage 
as many pupils, allowing the age, advancement, etc.y to he 
equal, as a male teacher can; and, therefore, have no hesi- 
tancy in saying, that female teachers may.be allowed tfcje 
same number as males. 

Quere 4tli* How many (and during what) hours per day, 
and with wh^t intermissions, should the District Schools be 
kept open? 

Your committee are of opinion, that six hours per day, 
are abundanliy sufficient for all the purposes of successful 
instruction. When we consider that the exertion on the part 
of both teacher and pupil is chiefly mental, and the conse- 
quent exhaustion of energy, that necessarily arises from long 
mental application; and, also, when we take into the account* 

21* ' 
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that when these energies become exhausted, improvement 
ceases, your committee must maintain, that short sessions are 
more conducive to improvement than long ones. 

As it regards the hours of the sessions, your committee 
would recommend from 9 to 12, and from 2 to 5 o'clock, 
during the summer months; and from 1 to 4 in the afternoon 
during the winter, the morning being the same as in summer. 

Quere 5th. What punishments should be prescribed in the^ 
Free Schpols, for offences committed by the pupils? and, to 
what extent might they be safely superseded, by the suspen- 
sion or expulsion of offenders ? 

Yoiir committee believe, that the "rod," which is the ordi- 
nance and appointment of Infinite Wisdom, should not be 
laid aside, and that no legislation for, or against, should regu- 
late its use, but it should be left to the discretion of the teacher 
who is amenable to the Trustees Hqt his abuse of power. On 
this subject your committee are h&ppy to appropriate and 
recommend the regulation- already adopted by the honorable 
board of trustees, which is as follows: *' Teachers shall, at all 
times, exercise a firm and vigilant, but prudent discipline; 
punishing, as sparingly as may be consistent with securing 
obedience; and governing, as far as practicable by persuasive 
and gentle measures. For violent and repeated opposition to 
the authority of a teacher, a pupil shall be subject to exclu- 
sion from the school for the- time being; upon which the ^ 
parent or gua:rdian and visitor shall be informed of the measure, 
and time allowed for reflection and consultation. In all caSes 
where the example of a refractory pupil is found injurious to 
his associates, or when reformation appears hopeless, it shall 
be the duty of the teacher, with the advice of the trustees of 
the ward, to have recourse to suspension from the school. 
But any suspended pupil on giving satisfactory evidence of 
'amendment, and expressing to the teacher, regret for his mis- 
conduct, shall, with the concurrence of the trustees, be 
re-instated in the privileges of the school." ** Rules and Regu- 
lations." Rules ix, X. 

Expulsion should never be resorted to, but in desperate 
cases, and whdre the pupil appears incorrigible in the total 
feilure of all other means* 
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Quere 6lh. How for shoald the pupils, when out of school, 
and not under the immediate eye, cor . direction of their 
parents, be held accountable to teachers for their conduct? 

On this subject, your committee feels ' a peculiar delicacy 
in venturing their opinion. It is a point of very difficult dis- 
crimination to say, where parental supervision over a child 
terminates, and where. the teacher's commences. Your com-' 
mittee, however, are of opinion that though a parent's care for 
a child never ceases, yet whenever a child, as a pupil^ is 
dismissed from under the eye of a parent, that then his 
accountability as a pUpil^ to his teacher commences; the 
teacher may with the same moral right and propriety, bring one 
of his i^upils to an account, and punish him for improprieties 
committed in the Street, between . his home and the school 
room, as though they had been committed within the walls of 
the school. Deny this reasoning, and the teacher is precluded 
from calling to account and punishing his pupils for truancy, 
because they had not yet come within the limits of scholastic 
jurisdiction, which is contrary to the practice of every pru- 
dent aud faithful teacher: — the propriety of which is admitted 
by parents themselves. As, therefore, there is no qtiestion 
about admitting the practice^ we cannot but admit the prin- 
ciple that sanctions the practice, viz: that jotyjz'Z^; as j»wj»i/5, 
are accoimtahle to their teachers for their conduct^ from the 
time theyjeave the threshold of their parent or guardian. 

Quere 7th. What are the most appropriate and essential 
studies adapted to the public schools ?^ And, to what point of 
advancement should the general aim of the students, (of either 
sex,) be directed, as indispensable to practical Usefulness, in 
the various branches assigned to them? ' 

In reply to this Quere your con\mittee v^ould remark that, 
in their judgment, those studies should be especially attended 
to which are most essentially useful in the daily business of 
life;— such as Reading, Writing, Arithme]:ic, Geography, the 
History of the United States and its Constitution, English 
Grammar; Composition and Book-Keeping. Your committee 
would also recommend, that certain afternoons in the week 
be appropriated to the instruction of. females,, whose parents 
m2iy desite \t^ in plain sewing. . 
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Quere Qth* What school books are at present best calcu- 
lated to promote the advancemeat of education, in the common ' 
schools? 

Your committee, taking into consideration the great multi- 
plicity of school books now in use, and the liigh claim which 
. each in the several departments of education seems to have, 
would decline presenting any direct reply to this Quere. 

Quere 9th. Would the interests of the free schools be . 
promoted by a classification of the students, in such a way 
as to cause the different branches of education to be, conduct- 
ed in distinct apartments? and, if so, should the sexes be 
entirely separated? and, what number of classes, and studies, 
should be associated in the same room? 

1st. Your committee would respectfully suggest, the pro- 
priety of dividing the pupils of the common schools, into 
three or four departments, according to the number in usual 
attendance, at one house, the state of their advancements etc.; 
but would decline' going into details as to the best manner^ at 
this time, believing that much of this duty, should be left to 
the judicious teacher. 
^ 2d. They are decidedly of opinion, that the sexes oi^ht to 
be separated whenever circumstances will admit. 

3d. They believe that no teacher should have under his 
individual instruction more than from four to six classes, which 
Would allow but about half an hour to each class, which i« 
less time than ought to be allowed; if possible, more would 
be desirable. 

Quere lOth. Would it be found advantageous to establisii 
one or more Infajit Schools, for the prihiary instruction of 
children under six years of age? 

Your committee are of opinion, that the establishment of 
one infant school in each public school house, would be of 
eminent utility, allowing none, however, to enter under four, 
nor be continued beyond seven years of age. Such "schools 
under proper regulations would amply 1-eward the experiment 
pf their organization, and promote the interests of the higher 
departmeiits." 

Quere 11th. Should the more advanced pupils of the 
upper classes, in the several districts be transferred to a cen- 
tral High School, for the completion of their studies? 
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Your committee would recommend, the establishment oF a 
HIGH SCHOOL, as soon as xjircumstances may warrant. ' To 
this, let all the pupils who are designed to prosecute a more 
liberal education, be transferred when they shall have com- 
pleted the course prescribed in the lower departments. I'hey , 
would also recommend a department in said high school, 
especially to qualify young men and women for TEAcnmo* • 

Quere 12. Would it be expedient to ehgage the services 
of one or more accomplished teachers of penmanship, to 
attend, twice or thrice a week, (at stated hours,) in each ot 
the public schools, for the purpose of superintend^ing the 
progress of the writing classes? 

[To the 12th Quere no answer. was agreed upon by the 
College.] 

Quere 13. Might not the teacher of peijmanship, or soitxe 
other person, be advantageously employed as a fiscal agent, 
and general supervisor, under the immediate direction of the 
trustees, for the purpose of keeping them constanjjy advised; 
(by means of his daily intercourse with the pupils and in- 
structers,) of the actual progress and condition of the schools; 
and, of aiding in the application of appropriate measures for 
their improvement? 

, In answer to this Quer^ your committee would only ]re- 
mark, diat their recommendation in answer to Quere 16th, 
supersedes the necessity of a direct reply here. 

Quere 14lh» Should the monitorial system be occasionally 
resorted to, for the purpose of imparting to the pupils a 
knowledge of the art of teaching? 

Your committee condemn the practice of employing 
monitors merely to lighten the labors of teachers, but where 
pupils have made considerAble advancement in their education, 
atid are preparing to become teachers, your committee would 
recommend, that they should frequently be employed to 
instruct classes to which they are competent. But the class 
should not be left entirely to their teaching. A knowledge 
of the art of teaching, like the art of swimming can alone be 
acquired by practice. 

Quere 15th. To what extent should weekly tickets, and 
annual certificates, with premiums of books or medak, — ^bo 
encouraged in the public schools? 
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Your committee are unfriendly to weekly or annual re- 
gards, certificates, premiums or medals, ^s inducememts to 
punctual attendance, diligence in study, etc. They believe it 
"would hiiv.e a direct tend,enxjy to produce and foster a mer- 
cenary disposition. . A graduation of the schools would,. in 
the opinion of your committee, be the best means of creating 
and preserving a laudable spirit 6f activity, diligence and 
res{)ec4; on the part of the pupil; the prospect constantly 
held out of being advanced to ^ higher department so soon as 
qualified would have an unceasing influence to stimulate to 
exertion, far above any extrinsic consideration. 

Nevertheless, to let the pupil know his standing in the 
estimation of his teacher, a certificate or token of that esti- 
. mation may be occasionally furnished, not as an inducement 
to. study, biit as a token or memento of approbation, and 
present standing. On the same principle your committee 
APPROVE of annual premiums, whose worth shall consist not 
in the worth of the ftooA, which alone should be awarded as a 
premium, but irom the fact of. its being a token of approba- 
tion from the Trustees and Mayor of the city, whose certifi- 
•cate and signature the premiums should always bear, and 
countersigned by the principal of the department to which . 
the pupil belongs. 

Quere 1 6th. How far would monthly, or quarterly meet- 
ings of the instructers — for mutual information, and the 
interchange of opinions with the board, and with each other, 
be calculated to improve the character and condition of the 
institutions under their charge? 

Your committee cannot too warmly recommend, at lea§t^ 
' monthly interviews with the Board of Trustees, as likely to 
be productive of eminent and essentiial advantages. Hereby 
the several -teachers 'would be frequently brought into actual 
' contact; and by a reciprocation of their various knowledge, 
methods of teaching, government, discipline^ etc., a greater 
uniformity and efficiency of instruction would result. The 
law-makers, and the executors being brought together, would 
mutually understand, encourage, and strengthen each other in 
their equal eflforts to promote the cause of education. 

Quere 17th. Is the project of a Library of education, for 
the College of Professional Teachers, likely to prove so far 
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successful, as to supersede the expecliencj', on the part of the 
Commoa School Board, of procuring such periodical and other 
substantial works, and reports, on practical instruction, as 
may be found of immediate service to the teachers and guar- 
dians of the schools ? ^ 

It may be some time before the Library of the College of 
Teachers shall be brought into opetation; and when in opera- 
^ tion, its design is not for the teachers of common schools, but 
for the members of the College; therefore, unle?s the teachers 
of common schools are members of the College, they will not 
be fully entitled to draw upon ^ the resources of the College 
Library* But the public schools are in actual operation, and 
the teachers of them need all the information and facilities in 
their profession^ they can obtain. Your committee would^ 
therefore, recommend Xo the honorable trustees, the immediate 
establishment of a public library for common schools, however 
small the beginning may be. 

QuerelSth* What alterations, if any, are deemed neces- 
sary in the amount, or graduation, of the established salaries 
of the teachers, of either sex, as specified in the last Annual 
Report of the Trustees and Visitors? Aqd, what amend- 
ments are needed in the existing codes of rules and regulations 
(major and minor) adopted by the board for their government? 

In reply to the former part of this qu6re, your conimittee 
would observe, that in their opinion, the present salaries are 
not sufficient to call into the service of the public schools, per- 
manent teachers pf abilities and qualifications, proportioned to 
the importance of our public institutions of learning. 

All men endeavor to make the best of their time, opportu- 
nities and talents. Prudence dictates the propriety, not only 
of' procuring the means of the necessary expenses of the 
current day, but it looks forward to a period of sickness, or 
the approach of age and infirmity, and will naturally desire to 
lay up something for such an occasion. The present salaries 
hold out no such encouragement. 

Your committee would, therefore, respectfully recommend, 
that the salaries be raised to something like the talents and 
qualifications of men, that ought to be employed in the public, 
schools. ^ 

To the second part of this quere, no decision was agreed 
upon by the College. 
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IITKEPLY TO MR. McGUFFY, ON THE FOTIMATION OP 
AUXIUARY SOCIETIES.* 



3Y M. G- WILLIAMS. 

Mb* Pbbsidbni':— I have been much gratified with the account 
which Mr. McGufiy has given of hiis labors, in those parts which he 
has visited. He has given us an eneouraging statement of the wil- 
lingness of the people to unite in any measures for the improvement 
of schools. I could wish, indeed, that the same willingness existed 
in every part of our state ; and I regret that things do not wear as 
bright an aspect in the section wh;ch has been the more immediate 
field of my labors. The picture is of a much darker shade than that 
given by Mr. McGuffy. But a brief statement of some of the, facts 
whiph have come under my own observation, is all that I shall now 
offer to your notice. 

Montgomery county is one of the richest and most populous in the 
state. It possesses many valuable resources and advantages. One- 
half, perhaps more than one-half of the citizens are Germans, or of , 
German, descent. Many of them are wealthy and respectable, hold- 
ng large land possessions, and some are intelligent. But a majority, 
I believe, have never had the opportunity of acquiring a good educa- 
tion ; and it maybe said of some of this class, that they have received^ 
comparatively, no instruction. 

In the winte^ of 1833-4, a few teachers, who felt much interested 
in the cause of education, proposed to call a general meeting of the 
teachers and school-directors of the county, with the avowed purpose 
of forming an association for their common benefit, and the good of 
the public. Notices of the meeting were cirpulated throughout the 
county, .and, at the time appointed, near two hundred persons, from 

*Hr. MoGdffy spoke of hia sueccss in the formation of sodeties for the ImproTement of 
BducoUon in the vicSnity of Ojtfprd, Ohio ; and Of the increasing Interest maniftsted on the 
subject of Bdacation, by the people of Batler and the adjoining counties. The committee 
have not been able to obtain a copy of the -remcrln in detail.— JSd. 
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every p&rt, assembled in Daytoh i and among them were many Ger* 
mans, who could neither speak nor understand our langaage. After 
the meeting was organized, and the objects stated, a resolution was 
offered, which aimed at nothing more than to obtain an expression in 
favor of schools, and the more general education of the children in ther 
county. The resolutioA gave rise to remarks from several very intel-^ 
gent gentlemen. Before the question was put to the house, permis- 
sion was asked, and leave granted, for a German to address his friends 
in their own language. It soon appeared, that the speaker was 
hostile to the object of the meeting, and he so wrought up(m their 
feelings, by misrepresentation, as to produce the most unexpected 
expressions. H^ was requested to state, in our language, briefly the 
. points which he had dwelt particularly on. This he refused ; and as 
there was no one present who took a different view of the subject to 
address them in their language, there, was no means of present- 
ing the truth to them. The resolution was lost. No one in /our 
enlightened community could have expected such a result. There 
were loud acclamations of joy among the party by whom we had been . 
defeated. It appeared that the most unfounded and basest falsehoods 
had been put into free circulation for several weeks before its meet- 
ing. And what is still more to be regretted is, that the whole 
proceedings were declared, by certain ones, to be a political scheme 
to forward the interests bf a party. It was said to be a plan, also, 
which aimed directly at the dismissal of all the teachers in the 
county, and that no others should be permitted to teach unless per- 
mitted by the contemplated society; — also, that their taxes were fo 
be raised to pay the most extravagant salaries to teachers ; and that 
the people would be compelled, by law, to send their children to such 
schools as should be provided. These points had been so strongly 
urged upon them, that no explanation would be heard. These facts 
are given as they occurred, not to show that a majority of the citi2en8 
of the county are opposed to any education, but to show j that unfair 
means may sometimes be used to influence the opinions of the less 
intelligent part of the community. For there are men of the first 
talents who feel warmly the interests of our schools. But with such 
opposition and indiflbrence, their influence is scarcely to be felt. 

It must be mentioned, however, that in the afternoon of the same 
day, a number of professional teachers formed themselves into a 
society for their mutual improvement in the various subjects in which 
they have a direct concern. This society is yet in existence, but itg 
operations are feeble. 

Although the statement which has been given is not of the most 
flattering character, yet we should not feel discouraged. We see that 
we still have something to do ; and they who enter upon the duties 
wiU not be unapprised of the work which they have before them. 
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They fihould be stimulated, by sucb accounts, to more x energetic exer- 
tions. And, I am sure, if a gentleman, like the last who addressed 
you, whose talent, zeal, and tact in awakening the public to their 
interests, fit him do peculiarly for the task, should be engaged among 
them, that before another year should pass off, a great change in the 
{general sentiment would be brought about. 



[The members were, requested, before the final adjourn- 
ment, to state, as concisely as possible, their views and feel- 
ings with respect to the proceedings of the College at its 
present session, — whereupon there was a universal expres- 
sion of approbation of the kind spirit which had prevailed, 
and of sanguine confidence in the future usefiilness and suc- 
cess of the Institution — after which the College adjourned.] 
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APPENDIX. 



EDUCATION INTELLIGENCE- 

We are happy to present below, an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conventions of Teachers, and other friends of 
Education, held in Lexington and Columbus. We shall be 
g^ad to insert proceedings of similar auxiliary societies, in any 
part of the West, in our future volumes,. — and, for this pur- 
pose, respectfully request, that official reports, from all such 
societies, be presented at our annual meetings. — Ed. 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE KENTUCKY STATE CONVENTION OF TEACIBBRS AND 

FlilENDS OF EDUCATION, HELD IN THE CITY OF 

LEXINGTON, NOV., 1835. 

A^eeabie to the appointment of the Executive Committee, the 
State Educaiion Society of Kentucky pheld their third Annual Conven- 
tion in the city of Lexington, during the past week,,, ending November 
7, 1835. 

I JULondayi JsTov. 2, — In compliance with a request from'Profeasor 
Dudley, of Transylvania University, the gentlemen of the Convene 
tion, who were present, met with the Medical School, and heard an 
able and learned Xjecture on ^^ Physiology^cu a branch of Popular 
Education.^* 

Tuesday, Jfov. 2, — At 12 o'clock, the Convention, by invitation, 
were present to hear the Introductory Lecture of Professor Chas. 
Caldwsll, befbre the Medical School of Transylvania. Th,e lecture 
was on ^^Educadot^ at it Bhould be,'* or JlfaraJ Education, a copy 
of which lecture should be in the hands of eveiy parent and teachet 
in our land. 

22* 
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At 2 o'clock) P. Mm the Convention met in the Session House of 
the McChord Church, for business. The Rev. R. Davidson was 
called to the Chair, and Rev. ,W» Hall chosen Secretary. The 
Convention was then opened by prayer, after which the names «f the 
gentlemen present were registered. The Coi\veption being duly 
organized, the remainder ^f the afternoon was occupied in ordinary 
preparatory business, and the discussion of the first question pr<^8ed 
for the considelration of the Convention, viz: <* What are the most 
efficient beans for obtfiining the statistics of the state of Education 
in Kentucky V The question was finally submitted to a Committee, 
to be reported upon at a future sitting of the Convention. The Con- 
vention was then adjourned to meet in the same place on Wednesday > 
Nov.4, at2, P. M. 

At 7 o'clock, P. M., of the same day, the Convention and public 
we^e ad^re^sed, in the McChord Church, by Mr. J. L. Van Dorxn, ob 
the *< JVjoiral cfuiracter and infiuence of ieacheray* 

Wedmsiay, .ATou. 4, 1^, P. J^* — The Convention met agreeable- to 
adjournment, Rev. R. Davidson in the Chair, and Professor Mar-* 
SHALL, Secretary. After much animated discussion, .on the 12th 
question proposed for the Convention, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, viz: 

1, Reiolvedy "That this Convention cordially approve the Reso- 
utions of the ^IWestern College of Professional Teachers,^ in behalf 

of Universal Education, of the white population, in the West and 
South- Western States, as adopted during their Convention in the city 
•f Cincinnati in October last.; and that this Society feel it to be their 
privilege and duty, to give their full co-operation in carrying into 
€$fiectthe above referred to resolution, as far as concerns the State of 
Kentucky." 

2. ^^Resohedy That this Society appoint a Committee of seven, 
to draft and present, in the name of this Society, a memorial to the 
Legislature of this State, the coming winter, in behalf of adopting 
immediate and efficient measures for the Common School Education 
of alt the white population of this State ; and for the establishment of 
one or more Institutions for the Education of Professional Teachers. '' 

The following gentlemen were appointed as this Committee : 
Hon. Gf. Robertson, Rev. Dr. Coit, Rev., R. Davidson, Rev. E 
Stevenson, Professor Marshall, Professor Yandbll, Rev. Dr 

FiSHBAGK. 

Adjourned to meet in the same place on Thursday, 2ofelock, P. M^ 
At 7 o'clock of thesameday, Rev« Professor Marshall of Transylvania 
University, delivered m elegant and learned lecture btfore the Convene 
tipn in the McChord xhMrch^Dn. the <<«hidy of the Aneieni IdktfgwugtsJ^ 
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Th^uitida^, Ab«. 9, 2 P. M.— Th« ConVeBtioh met agfre^atA^to ad^ 
jonirAmeiit, Rev. R. BATiosdi^ in theehair-^dttring whklf Bitti^ thor 
foUowing resolutions were unanimoTtely adopted, viz: 

2^ ^* lUwlttd, (TbattMs Convention appoint a Board of Exaniinar 
tion^ who shall examine such teachers as may voluntarily offer them- 
selves, upon the course of study to be adopted by this Society, and 
that this Board of Examination be hereby authoriised to grant Cettifi' 
cates of qualification, as it respects scholarship, which certificate?, 
when signed by the President and Secretary of this Society, shall go 
. forth in the name of the Kentucky State Society of Education." 

4. ** Reaohedy That the following Course of Study as adopted by . 
the 'Western College of Teachers,' be adopted by this Convention, 
as a proper one upon which to examine Teachers with reference to the 
certificates or diplomas to be granted by the State Society of Educa- 
tion^" viz: 

I. ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

Ei^lish Grammar, Composition, Penmanship,. Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, Book Keeping, Modern, Ancient and Sacred Geography, 
with the use of the Globes, History of the United States, its Constitu- 
tion and form of government, and a general acquaintance with Crimi- 
nal Law, Ancient and Modern History, Jewish, Grecian and Roman 
Antiquities, Elements of Criticism, Natural History, Mythology, 
Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy and 
Geology, Moral Science, a knowledge of Perspective and Draughting, 
Technology, English Classics, and the science of Music. 

IL MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Plain and Solid' Geometry, Conic Sections, Algebra, as far 'as 
(Quadratics, with the application of the above to Liand Surveying, 
Mensuration of Planes and Solids. - 

IIL CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

In Latin, the candidate ipaust be able to sustain a thorough examina^' 
tion in Virgil, Cicero, Salust and Horace. • 

In Greek, the Collectanea Majora, and the New Testanient. 

Modern Languages, French, Spanish and German. 

The following gentlemen of the city of Lexington were appointed 
as the Examining Committee on the above studies : 

For the English Department,'^ J, L. Van Doren, Rev. J. F. Coons. 

J^athematiccU Department* — Professor Mx)ore^ Mt. J. A. R«^seau. 

Clatsical Department,^-' FtofyBBOr Marshtdl, Rev. W. Leacock.^ 

5. ^^ Resohedf That in the opinion of this Society, it is deemed 
expedient to establish a State Education Library, to be located in the' 
city of Lexisgto&y and that the friejod&of Education inthis State and 
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•ociatf^ to viait the city of Frankfbirj;, darix^ the sittinf of the next 
session of the Legislature of Kentucky, for the purpose of prosecuting 
the object of general education in this State.'* 

The ibllowing gentlemen wei:e appointed as this committee: Hon' 
Judge RoBKBTsoif, Rev. Dr. Coit, and J. L. Van Donix* 

d« ^^Itetolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be required to 
prepare an abstract of minutes of the proceedings of the present Con- 
vention of the State Society of Education, and hand the same to all 
the editors of the public journals in this city, with the request that they 
publish the same in their papers, also that other editors in this State, 
who are friendly to the cause of education, be hereby requested to 
insert the same in their respective papers.'* 

The Convention was then adjourned, to meet in the McChord church> 
at? o'clock, P. M., of the same evening, to hear the conclu^^ng public 
address. 

At 7 o^clock, P. M., the Convention and the public were accordi^ig- 
ly addressed by the Rev. R. Davidson, in fin atfle and eloquent lec- 
ture <m^^'^ Moral Philosophy as a branch of ^omnwn School Education,^* 
after which it wais adjourned, to meet in the qity pf Lexin^pn, 
subject to the call of the Executive Cqmmittee. 

J. LIVINGSTON VAN DOREN, 

Corresponding Se,er.etari/. 
Lexington, ,^ov. 7, 1^35. 



i«(K5EEDm©S 

OF ^FiGS EDUCATIOir CONVENTION, HELD AT COL|7MPU8, 
JANUARY, 1836. 

Pn the lath ^ jfmw^s 1B36, a CoAvoniion of Tet^^bers, ^fid 
fri^n4s,of education geneirally, was held ajt Columns, U "^Idpk Goi^ 
emor Lucas, wn^ appointed President, Dr. Hoge, Vice Presid^t^ 4Uid 
Mi]o Q. Williams, 3ecret{fc^. After org^i^g the Coaventjoii, the 
fp^pwing resolution* pasapicl by |tbe ,<* Wesi^ern Collie of Teachers "^ 
Wf9j(eif^9 SjS j4ie basis, ai^ origin of the^fneeting, viz: , 

^* Jlesolved^ That, in the ppinion,of this CoUegp,— it wpnld gfeatjy 
advance the interests of education in the West, for Teaeheri? |U)d 
t]ie gpvern^rs of schools, and the friends of eduoatioa geipei^aUy, to 
hold periodical conv^tiox^l'at the seats of governmenj!;, in the di^-' 
eot atates, during the session of the general assembly,^ 

>Oo;^^ttees :9rere then appointed to pretparp hujsinesf for 1^ dm- 
^irention, among these, was one on the subject at forming a St^ie 
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Society^ and one on the condition and improvement of Common 
ScJmoU. . 

Delegates were in attendance from tlie Western College of Teiich- 
ers, Miami tJniversity, Lane Seminary, Woodward High School) 
Marietta College, Kenyon College, Springfield Seminary,^ and citi- 
zens from yarious parts of the state. The acting members of the 
Convention were few in number, from causes which will probably not 
exist, at another meeting. 

After'despatching the preliminary business, the Convention adjourn- 
ed to meet in the evening at Dr. Hc^es church — where a respectable 
audience assembled, among whom wera many^members of the General 
Assembly. A lecture on the subject of the existing condition, and 
wants of Common Schools was then delivered, by Samuel Le^is, Esq* 
On the 14th a report was made on the formation of a State Society, 
hy a committee apppinted for that purpose. The several provision* 
of the constitution, as reported, were then debated, and the substancey 
«fter amendment adopted. The Society formed is the <' State Society 
for the promotion of public instruction, auxiliary to the Western 
College of Teachers." It will be composed of those who then 
signed the constitution, and delegates to be hereafter appointed from 
County Associations, and from Seminaries, of education. , His excel- 
lency Robert Lucas, was appointed President of the Society, with a. 
number of ¥ice Presidents, — a Board of Managers, Secretaries and 
Treasurer, 

In the evening. Professor Stowe, delivered an interestmg lecture 
on the Prussian system of Education ; after which a debate ensued,, 
in which Prof. McGufft, Mr. Jewett, and others participated. 

At the next meeting of the Convention, the committee on the sub- 
ject of Common Schools, by Mr. Mansfield, made a report, pointing 
out certain defects in the present School Law, and recommending 
amendments, chiefly in relation to the appointment of a Superintend 
dant of Coiamon. Schools ; the requisition of higher qualifications on 
the part of the Teachers ; the greater responsibility and additional 
duties of the Examiners; the establishment of School Libraries, and 
^he collection of School Statistics, by means of reports. 

This report was then debated, amended, and referred back to be 
•embodied in the form of a memorial to the Legislature. The Con- 
vention tiien ordered the Minutes and Lectures to be made out by the 
Becretary, and transmitted officially to the Governor of the State. 

In the evening, a second lecture was delivered by Mr. Stowe, in 
eontinuation of the former one, showing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the Prussian system, as applied to ihe United States. 

Alter the lectures, several resolutions were offered by Messrs. 
Mansfield, Jewett^ and others^ on which debates ensued. Ainon|; tho 
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spenkers were, Messrs. Stowe, JIIc6ii%» Maasfieldy LewiS) Jewett, 
James, Gushing and Miller. 

The meeting and proceedings of this Convention, though they should 
accomplish no immediate result, will doubtless be eminently useful 
in making a beginmng in the great work of educstlonal reform, 
which, if not now begun, can neyer be accomplished. The state 
contains nearly 1,500,000 inhabitants, and in that great mass are 
found but few enlightened and efficient teachers. A wiUingneta per- 
vades all r&nks to aid and support a system of thorough and scientific 
instruction ; but a great apaihy prevails in cLcHouy &r want of knowl-^ 
edge, as to howy and by what meanii such a system can be broogjk 
into existence. 
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Page 12, Idthline f^om top, for at Chaplain, read as ChapMn. 

M 31, 4th liae from top, for Rev. Mr. WomU^ read Rey. Mr. BtrrtXL 

** 37tb, 4 lines from bottom, for undUdpltd read nmiitciflifud. 

» 85, title, for J. L. Seott, read J. W. Seott, 

" 86, 5 lines from top, for sung^ read rung* 

<* M 8 lines from bottom, omit indeed, 

« 90, 5th and 6th Unes, omit and, mode to. 

« « 9th line, for (. ) read (,)' 

" 93, 17th line, for finger toork^ read fringeioerk% • 

«' 94, 32d line, omit he before concluded. 
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